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INTRODUCTION; 


jfffolENJAMIN DISRAELI was born in the month of 
UlM December, rSo'j — the eldest of the three sons of 
Isaac DTsraeli, of Bradenham, Bucks, Esquire. Of 
Uis»boyhood and youth but little is known, save that from 
the first he evinced a desire to embrace the profession of 
which his father was so distinguished an ornament. Certain 
ij; is that as a boy he combined study and'* observation hi an 
unusual degree, and at the age of twenty was both a scholar 
and a man of the world. In order to acquire tjnit systematic 
habit of Work jGftch is essential to the success of even the 
higftest genius* lie was for some time placed in the office of 
ti friendly solicitor. In his twentieth year he published the 
novel , “ Vivian Grey,” which w*5 shordy succeeded by 
other works of fiction, of which' it is beside th*e present pur- 
pose here to treat. But iu should be remarked, in passing, 
that three of* his novels, u Conirfgsby ” “ Sybil,” and “Tan- 
cred,” written at a much later penod of his life, are so 
purely political in their object that they mTist be read in 
connection with his speeches by any who would understand 
the character and policy of their author. “Sybil,” espe- 
cially, exhibits the nature of true Toryism, which has^'ifor 
its principal object the union of"afl class&Shin devotion to, 
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and in the development of, the established institutions of the 
country, 'fhe writer shows how two existences — and 1 iese. 
the most important~the sovereign and the peoyle, hv^e 
been blotted out o# the nation, and how that we must sc jk ' 
for the political regeneration of the counUy in the restoration 
of these to their proper place. 

'Previously to the year 1831 he passed some time in 
foreign travel; and, though in that year he contested the 
borough of High Wycombe- it was not’ till six years later 
that he entered the House of Commons as Member for 
Maidstone. In T841 he was returned for Shrewsbury, and 
in 1847 for the county of Bucks, wlrdi constituency he 'has 
ever since represented. Before hit first appearance in- the 
Lower House, he had made some enemies by the vigour of 
his writings and his speeches on the hustings. To this cir- 
cumstance must be attributed the partial failure of his 
maiden speech, which is printed herewith. He at once be- 
came fhe object of ad unrelenting and ungenerous opposition, 
which has ever since persistently followed him. But he 
bided his time ; and, when next he spoke, he was listened 
to. Gradually he made his way, till the Conservative party 
was destroyed by Sir Robert Peel, when he acted as the col- 
league of°Lord Ge*>?ge Bentinck, to whose command h 6 
succeeded on the death of that noble Lord. Since then, his 
wt/ifc haTbeen to ^recreate the shattered;, fragments of Con- 
servatism into & new Tory^party., -Of that party he has been 
not merely the leader But the lawgiver ; and they have, been 
successful and influential m proportion as they have followed 
and obeyed him. ift 1852, 1858 — 9, and 1866 — 7 he was 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in each case under Lord Derby 
as Premier, and in 1868 he succeeded to the supreme power 
in the. cabinet^. The rest of his history is known to all, but 
many will remember the i^epti?”* given to him when he first 
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crdssed - alace Yard as First jytinister^of*the Crown, outside 
the&Ious^inside the lobby, and within the House :cself by 
a;i,fclasgde of the people, who, ^ven «if th£y differed from liis 
o>inions as a politician, recognized thJ^genius and the 
energy o£ the man. The persistent inisrepresentation of 
Mh Disraeli 'will excuse a* few brief remarks offered as an 
introduction to a book which speaks for itself, .and Vvill be 
understood by those for whom it has been compiled. 

No tne has been more about and no one j.s less 

known or understood thaii; Mr. Disraeli, and the present" 
volume is an attempt place him clearly and honestly be- 
fore the people whom if has served. That is the only pur- 
pose which has guided*tnis selection. The first speech on 
the list is* inserted rather for its personal than its public 
interest, and for the sake of the prophecy with which it 
concludes : the rest are printed as sufficiently expressive of 
the speaker’s policy on the questions of representation ; the 
state of Ireland from time to tiir^, and {lie Irish Church ; 
the general principles of Toryism, and the Crimean War. To 
these are added a speech on the acquirement of knowledge ; 
‘and some 1 characteristic tributes to the memory of his de- 
parted contemporaries. < 

x Mr. Disraeli’s views on the important question of the 
relations between the Church ana the State have airily 
been separately published in an accessible fqrm f some of 
his best and most characteristic speeches are therefore reluc- 
tantly. omitted. 4 r ~ 

The history of Representative Refoim during the present 
century will be principally associated with the name^of Mr. 
Disraeli. The course of policy which he has pursued has 
been to repair the breaches in the constitution effected ? by 
the legislation of 1832. Of the bill^f that year it isunncces- 
* "Church and Queen London, G. J. halmer. 
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sary to speqjc. Lei v}> say, it, was the best that could he 
offered h that time by) those who tfffered it, with »vdi know- 
ledge fcf the rights requirements of t,he People, tffcm 
Sovereign downw^Jls, as they then possessed*. It was by' 
accident that the premature and temporary settlement of the 
qi]£stion hell into tlie hands of the Whigs. No dne has dofie 
fuller ji&ticeAo those statesmen than Mr. Disrafili; but /the 
bill failed to reform the Representation. 

By the passing of that measure the lower brJlfich of the* 
legislature ceased to be a representative assembly. It de- 
prived the ‘Aristocracy and the Labcvnng CLfsses as far as it 
could- of their legitimate share in thejjfounsels of the Nation. 
To restore the proper balance of powbr has been Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s aim; and, though the measures which he proposed 
have had to pass through the furnace of opposition, time wvll 
probably show that he has succeeded in his aim. The one 
main principle, that underlies his policy, and Ins speeches 
upon this subject, is, that political power should be conferred 
wherever political responsibility exists. In attempting this, 
he has done his best to sweep away qualifications previously 
imposed, which he has himself denounced as arbitrary, irf 
rational, and impolitic. 

Mr. Disraeli’s opponents have not used to confine theif 
opnosition within* the ordinary limits of political .abuse. 
More than onq jcfurnal has ‘devoted dumbest of«its energies 
to destroy his position : *his % appearance, his manner, his 
gait, have been the fre^ueiif subjects of elaborate description. 
His history and hi% antecedent.? have been periodically in- 
vented # with an inexhaustible fertility. The name of a de- 
ceased journal has been rescued from oblivion by an ingenious 
falsehood connecting it with his own. It may be \vorth while 
to state that lie never wrote a single line in the Representa- 
tive. The friends of Progress and the advocates of Equality 
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Vui>e called him an adventurer ; but it* should be remem- 
bpred — it cannot be forgotten— that le is the son cf one of 
tb^r mo|i distingu i^lied ’scholsfrs thc^: England has produced, 
Aid it must, be also* rcmen\^red — n‘ vulgar a taunt 
deserves answer — that he (fommencecl his politick career 
im a very • much higher social position than either of 
his rivals ki the Lower House. His descent is#ancient 
and honourable, and his family bears a history to which 
^nost fciusfr yield: Helms ,be£ji styled a *few; by birth 
he is so : as such he has been enabled more, perhapS, than 
any^ other ma» to exj^in the relations of Sinai and CTal- 
v fc aify. Proud of his his nation’s religion is to hii^ but 

as .the part 1*) the "VVhfele, and he has ever advocated with 
consistent vigour the indefeasible claim upon Christianity of 
Hie Chosen People.* Even political malice has degenerated 
into malignity, dhd his enemies have not scrupled to avail 
themselves of* the unschooled utterances of a boy of nine- 
teen. But he has had to encounter the nfbre bitter coolness 
of those whom he has so faithfully led. One, but just gone 
from among us, knew and therefore trusted hiip : others, who 
# could think, hav* served under him with unfaltering loyalty ; 
Tftfc j proportion of his party has repaid his fidelity with a 
•half-hearted allegiance; and more thafronc effort has been 
made by some of his professed fallowed to dislodge him 
freftn his pgsition as leader. "These attacks have usually 
iTeen anonymous — as misfit be expected. 

To spcaj: fit any length’ in .flii# place of Mr. Disraeli’s per- 
sonal character and priva4e life would-be both superfluous 
and impertinent. # No man who has lived so* much and for 
so many years in the public ^ye has been so fortunate in 
maintaining that privacy f without which the life of such a 
man must to a refined and educated nature become infpltr- 

* Vide " Lord George Bentiitfp a political Biography," Chap.' xxiv. 
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able. We hq.ve here or iy to de?l with that part of him which* 
lias had in influence oK the lrstory of his country. # T^o tin so, 
however, who have the privilege of his 1 personal acqu&htan^ 
and in whose neigl^Dourhoci he occupies the leisure of a 
recess, he is known rather as the kindly friend then as the 
distinguished statesman. The present selection has been 
purposely confined to those of his speeches which concern 
Public Policy, but others might easily be added, neitfysr less 
eloquent nor less interesting, which have b*een nfade on less 
public occasions, in the comparative seclusion of a parochial 
or other rural gathering; and no nan is m6re remarkable 
than he for the good encouragement \Vhich he is ever ready 
to afford to the humblest aspirant fb Emulate his example. 
His courtesy and generosity are known to all who have been 
brought into personal contact with him ; while to his opp^ 
nents he has always behaved with a chivalrous dignity which 
has done much to raise the tone of political conflict. That 
he has been misunderstood, is only the common fate o f 
natures such as his. By persons of a certain stapip brilli- 
ancy must ever be mistaken for insincerity; courage for 
recklessness, and patience for timidity. But time will givo 
a fairer estimate of his character and lhs u work 'than is 
possible in the heat of party warfare. 

Death, ^.nd the daily occurrence of inevitable events im- 
press upon us wjth unchallengeable certaihty the fact that our 
country is entering upon new times : 

' ' The old ordcAchqiigeth , yielding place to new," 

Nc?v lights offer to supply the place of departed leaders ; new 
and great questions must ere long be newly and greatly met ; 
parties, that have moderated their ideas, and altered their 
names, to suit the supposed exigencies of an age which they 
cannqt compiehend, are, slowly but surely dying out. And 
their place musv be supplied by inose who will dare to think, 
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b Ipeak, to act bravely, «and with regird t?> but one conse- 
4lxln ce. England -is too great a nation to be ruled either 
by mere merchants or by tljeoifsts. If tie people, Enlightened 
and/ educated, require #to bet fed, th^r ^vill perhaps onpe 
liPoVe seek their nltfesaary an\ naturaMeaders. They will 
no Jonger be*^gov^rned by a phrase, nftr* acquiesce* in an 
economy fthich ha’s proved the ruin of their kind : they will 
ask for deed§ not words ; and will look for the regeneration Ef 
their country in the regeneration of corrupt parties. To 
"render ^ucji a reorganisation possible it mitst iflt least be 
Admitted that no man has contributed more fully, mor<* faith- 
fully or more effectually, tfian Benjamin DisraelL He lms 
dorfe more than any c^fer to enable the gentlemen of Eng- 
land to resume their rightful position with intelligible consis- 
tency : h^has educated not only his party, but the nation. 

J. F. B. 

[.on DON ; is/ N'ovtml’cr, 1865, 



ADVERTISEMENT TO TIDE READER. 


m HE speeches which follow have, with one except! cr., 
been spoken within the walls of the House of Com- 
. mons. These have been carefully collated with 
the authorized reports of Hansard’’ and others. To them 
is added one on the “ Acquirement of Knowledge? t)f which, 
it is believed*/ there is no distinctly authenticated Report ex- 
tant. It is, however, included in the collection, uml^r 'die 
impression that, as iv stands, it fairly represents the views of 
one of^the first to call the attention of the nation t.o the 
necessity of National Education. 
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SPEECHES 


OF THE 

RT/HON. BENJAMIN DESRAELJ, M.P. 

IRISH ELECTION PETITIONS. 

• o 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, DECEMBER 7, 1837. 

* 

[Tke following was Mr. Disraeli’s maiden ^eccli in “Parliament. In the 
Times leading article on the Debate (Dec. 8, 1837) it is spoken of as 
“an eloquent speech.”] 

lH!B' TRUST th<? House w iH extend to me tliat gracious 
jgjj§ **!dulgtfce which is usually allowed to wone who 
^ solicits its attention for Jth e fast time. " I have, 
Tiowevg*, had sufficient experience of the critical spirit 
which pervades the House, to know and to feel how* Biudi 
I stand in need of that intftijgencfr — an indulgence of which 
I will prove.myself to be not ifnworthy, by promising not to 
abuse it. 

The lion, and learned Member for Dublin (Mr. O’Connell) 
has taunted the hon. Baronet, the Member for North Wilt- 
shire (Sir -Francis* Burd^t), with having uttered a long, 
rambling, wandering, jumbling speech. Now, I must say-*- 
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and I can assure thf hon. and learned Gentleman th$it ; I” 
paid the Utmost attention to [ he .remarks which flowed from 
him — that it seems bo me th \t the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man took a hint from the J On. Barone't in the oration whk.h 
the hon. and learned Gentleman has jivt addressed to the 
House. There is scarcely a single subject connected with 
Ireland which the hon. and learned Member cjid not intro- 
duce into his rhetorical medley. The hon. and learned 
Member for Dublin also taunted the- hon. ^anc^ learned 
Member for Exeter (Sir YV. Follett) with travelling out o i< 
the record of the present Debate, while he himself travelled 
back seven hundred years, though ti e House is engaged in 
the discussion of events which have taken place within the 
last few months. 

The hon. and learned Member has favoured the Hopse 
with an allusion to Poor Laws for Ireland. [“No, no.”] 
Perhaps I may be wrong; but aC all events there was an 
allusion to the Irish Corporation Bill. I do not prelend 
accurately to remember all the topics which the hon. and 
learned Member introduced into his speech ; out, if no 
reference was made by the hon. and lean.ed Gentleman to 
the subject of Irish Poor Laws, at least there was* disser- 
tation upon the measure relating to the municipal corpora- 
tions of Ireland. Is that subject relative to the Debate 
bfcfrnu the House? 

I will not iJlude — I will spare the feelings of the hon. 
and learned Member in that respect — to the subscriptions 
which the hon. and learned Member told the House have 
not been successful’ on his side ; but that circumstance may 
account for the bitterness with which he spoke of the suc- 
cessful efforts of the mucn-vilified Mis Spottiswoode. I 
Was, indeed, much inclined to ask the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. O’Brien), If ^ attended the meeting, at 
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which it was expected that every Liberal Member would 
subscribe fifty pounds to «the| Protection Fund* I thought 
that p^ihaps the^ion? Mender (jpuW # have given^some 
furious information ’upon tha\subj ecrf that though there 
mrfy have been nearly ^3000 \o begin, fhere is now nothing 
irtthe Excffcjquer/and that this project of majestic mcndi- 
caqfy has now wholly vanished. The hon. and Jearnftl 
.Member for Dublin has announced that the Spotliswoodc 
subscri^tiga is a 'Protestant subscription. That it is sup- 
ported by many Protestants nobody can attempt to •deny, 
butyif the lion* and learned* Member means to say that it Is 
unsubscription established for the particular object of 'sup- 
posting a Protestant faction against the Catholic people, I* 
beg to remark that I see nothing at all to justify that sup- 
position. It may be a Protestant, but it is essentially a de- 
fensive fund. r ltie hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
talked of the* clergymen of the Church of England sub- 
scribing to this fund, and contrasted their -conduct with that 
of the priests of his Church ; Tout I defy the hon. and 
learned Member to produce a single instance^ of tyrannical 
•interference on tffe part of the Protestant clergy at all simi- 
lar* o jH Bfthe l<3ast degree analogous, to those acts* which are 
imputed to the clergy of the Catholic Church, ft the hon. 
and learned Member doubts*what l am saying, let him refer 
to *the volume of evidence taken before, th^ Intimidation 
Committee, and the hon.^^ember will see that from Corn- 
wall t.o Yorkshire no case’ haj? occurred that bears a com- 
parison to the occurrences.in Freland, and that I am fully 
justified in the statements I make. The object of the sub- 
scription entered into was to procure justice for the •Protes- 
tant constituencie^and tli$ Protestant proprietors of Ireland, 
those constituencies and those proprietors beipg unable to 
obtain justice single- hande d^ 
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Hon. Members knq(V very well that a landlord in Ireland 
has been told by his tenants > hat* they could not vote for 
hkn because their pr^st had Renounced him from altar. 
They know very well that wj, en it was attempted to reinforce 
the strength of the' Protestant constituency in the Registra- 
tion Courts, some Revising or Assistant , Barris^r from the 
Castle pf Dublin was easily foimd to baffle it, and thus they 
were forced on to their last resource and refuge — to a Com- 
mittee of this 'House. 

Now, is this a petition which has the downfall of the 
Catholics for its object ? For my part, I thiijk that the (acts 
which have been brought before the notice of the Intimida^ 
tion Committee perfectly justify tliQ, use of the epithets 
which have been employed in the original circular or mani 
festo of Mr. Spottisvvoode. [Murmurs.] 

I shall not trouble the House at any length. I do not 
affect to be insensible to the difficulty of my position, and 
I shall be very g.lad to receive indulgence even from the 
hon. Members opposite. If, however, hon. Gentlemen dc 
not wish to hear me, I will sit down without a murmur. 

I shall confine myself to an attempt to bring Jaack the 
subject to, the point which is really at issue. I carn^p com- 
prehend why a considerable body of Her Majesty’s subjects, 
respectable not only for their numbers, but for their inde- 
pendence and integrity, should be held up to scorn and 
odium by the hon. and learned Munber for Dublin, for the 
commission of an act, the legality of which he did not pre 
sume to question, of the propriety of which they are af 
competent judges as that hon. and learned Member, and o 
which, after what he has himself- confessed, the hon. anc 
learned Member ought to be the l^st to question the deli 
cucy . . I hav£ examined the list of contributors as well a£ 
the hon. and leaned member f°£ v Diiblin, and with a more 
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than ordinary degree of interest, arising from tjie fact that 
the town which* I represent* th^s contributed a larger pro- 
portion^ the fun^thaJi any ither #pa\j # of England, ^and # I 
^lo not find that the subscriber^ principally consist of mem- 
beft of the aristocracy. With very few exception?, they 
art; to be fcftmd among tha^niddle classes — men of jnoderate 
opinions and of a temperate tone of mind — pien,on fact, 
*who seldom step out of yie sphere of their private virtues 
— menfcasbhon. G'entlemen who Jiave examined these lists 
must know, who seldom partake of the excitement cfeated 
by t*he conflict of parties, and are barely inflamed by tlTe 
passions which agitate^the political world. I must sayjthat 
I think it a vary strange thing that so large a body of indi- 
viduals, many of whom are constitutional Reformers, many 
of whom, until very lately, supported Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment — I must repeat that I consider it would be very hard, 
very unjust, v<*ry impolitic, to appoint a Committee ^of In- 
quiry, whi?h w'ould be equivalent Jpo a verdict against these 
individuals, without first inquiring what were the feelings 
which induced them to pursue the line of conduct they have 
adopted. • I woulfl remind the House that these individuals, 
manyg&Mvhouf supported the Reform Bill, may hjive enter- 
tained hopes in reference to the #worW«g of that measure, 
whicli^like the hopes cherished Lty some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, nvay have been disappointed. • They may have 
entertained an expectation* that nomination would be at an 
end, that tfoe* stain of borougti-mongering would be wiped 
out, and that not a remnant of the system would remain in 
a Reformed Parliament. But when they fdund that the 
stain of borough-mongering assumed a deeper and Marker 
hue, that seats wfire op<yily bought and £old, and that a 
system of intimidation w^as organised, to which the.gofis 
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that even upder the old system exhibited the more flagrant 
features of electoral ^peratigrfe, were peaceable — when they 
fdund* that this was ^let case/ they perhaps thougW”. that it 
was time to bring matters te^a head* 

I have but one more observation to nfake, and. I coitfess 
I am ratjier anxious to make that 'observation, it will giVe 
me tho first r opportunity which has been afforded me of -say- 
ing something with respect to hjr Majesty’s Government, 
\Rmewcd murmurs .] 

I 'v^ish I could induce the House to give me five minutes.' 
It is not much. I stand here to-mght, not formally, bi\t in 
,some degree virtually, as the representative of a consider- 
able number of Members of Parliament. [Lc*/d laughter * ;.] 

Now, why smile? Why envy me? Why not let me en- 
joy that reflection, if only for one night ? Do you forget 
that band of 158 new members, that ingenuous and inex- 
perienced band, to whose unsophisticated minds the right 
hon. the Chancellor of ijie Exchequer (Mr. Spring Rice) 
addressed himself early in the session, in those dulcet tones 
of winning pathos which have provet^so effective? 

I know that considerable misconception exists in the 
minds of yany of that class of Members on*the Opposition 
side of the House* in reference to the conduct of her 
Majesty’s Government with respect to elections. I will not 
taunt the noble Dord opposite with the opinion# which are 
avowed by his immediate follow/^ ; but certain views wefe 
entertained and certain calculations were made with respect 
to those elections abput the time when the bell of our Cathe- 
dral announced the death of our Monarch. We had all 
then heard of the projects, said to be entertained by the 
Government, and, a little accurate information on the subject 
wbujd be very acceptable, particularly to the new Members 
on the Opposjt io?r l 5 ide*bf\A<f fc K/wso. We had been told 
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rthat reaction was a discovery drat only awoke derision, that 
the grave of Toryism was dug, aid that the funeraf obsequies 
of 'I'oryiffii might be^celdirateciwitlnjut^n^y fear of its resus# 
Ration, that ^Jie much-vilified ^eel Parliament was blown 
to the winds, when »Mr. Hudsort rushed Into the chambers 
of t^ie Vaticim. * ^ 

I jjo not impute these sanguine views to the nobig Lorcf 
himself, for he has subsequently favoured the public with a 
manifest^, fj<^m which it would appear that Toryism cannot 
45e so easily defeated. It was, however, vaunted that rfiere 
would be a majority of oipe litmdred, which might upon greaf 
occasions be expanded*to 125 or 130. [Uproar and cries 
of\ Qucstion?'\ That ^vas the question. We wish to know 
the simple /act whether* with that majority in the distance, 
they then thought of an alteration in the Grenville Act, and 
whether it was thefi supposed that impartial tribunals might 
be obtained for the trial* of election petitions. \Raicwcd 
\inunnurs.\ 

If hon. Gentlemen think this fair, I will submit. I would 
not do so\o others, that is all. [Laughter.] Toothing is so 
Vasy *as ta laugh.® I wish before I sit down to show the 
House^sk^fiy tjmir position. 

•When the House remembers that, in Spile of the support 
of the hon. and learned Member for Dublin and his well- 
discfplincd l^ind of- patriots, ihftc was a little* shyness ex- 
hibited by former support#-* # of hei* Majesty’s Government — 
when they rpcbllect. the “ new.towes ” and the “ old loves,” 
in which so much of passiog anfl r*ecri filiation was mixed 
up, between the ngble Tityrus of the Treasury bench and 
the learned Daphne of Task card (Mr. Charles Miller), 
Notwithstanding the? amantium tree has respited, as I had 
'always expected, in the amoris integration notwithstanding* 
that political duel hgs been ifTwM CSs nipre than one 
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shot was interchanged, but in which recourse was had to the* 
secure arbitrament of blaijk cartridges— notwithstanding ■ 
emancipated Ireland/ and enslaved -England, the nflble Lord 
might wave in on% hand tye keys -of St Peter, and in tine 
other —[the shouts' that followed drowned Jhc* conclusion of the 
sentence^ 

* Now, Mr. Speaker, see the philosophical prejudice of pan. 

I would certainly gladly hear a cheer, even though it canif 
from the ‘lips-of a political opponent. I am n/>$ df all sur- 
prised at the reception which I have experienced. I haver* 
oegun several times many thing*?, ayd I have»often succeeded 
at last. I will sit down now, but the time will come when 
you will hear me. 
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gOTgjil RISE to^ay a few words in reply to the right hon. 
fp.O Gentleman wht^has just sat down,* with respect to 
Ijie right hon. Baronet the Member for Tain worth 
^Sir Robert Peel), and the course of his* political conduct. 
Placed Jn an age of rapid civilisation and rapid transition, 
heJaas adapted the practical character of his measures to the 
‘conditio!' t)f' the times. When in power, he has never pro- 
pos<Jfa chailge which he did not carry, and when in opposi- 
tion he never forgot that he 3 was at the head of the Conserva- 
tive party. Pie has never employed his influence for factious 
purposes, find has never been stimulated in Jiis exertions by 
a disordered desire of obtkming dffice ; above all, he has never 
carried himself to the opposite benches by making proposi- 
tions by which he was not ready to abide. Whether in or 
out of office, th^ right hon. Baronet has done his # best to 
make the settlement of the *iew constitution of England 
work for {he benefit of the present time and of posterity. 

* Sir John Cam Ilobhouse, P'-^der.rr*' 1 " Hoard of Control. 
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The right hon. gentleman ,who has fust sat down has 
dilated, with c an air of triunipk oci a fanciful analogy be- 
tween the course pjU^ue^i in lliscus^ingjf-onstitutiorfkl sub- 
jects and subjects tfiat are ofi- an official charao&i.* Consti- r 
tutional subjects are open to *all ; not so •matters the fa£ts 
respecting which are within the.rcognisance of Ministefs 
only. $very Gentleman in this'House is as competent -to 
give his opinion as to constitutional points as a Member of 
the Privy Oouiicil or a Cabinet Minister, ’but thsre.*is not 
any analogy between questions of a constitutional and of a 
■financial character; far no man ^acquainted* with the 
secrets of office can be fully informed ^is to the resources of 
the country. The analogy which the fright hor. Gentleman 
has insisted upon is therefore fallacious. ® 

Nor was what was said by the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir J. C. Hobhouse) respecting the reign of Sir Robert 
Walpole, more felicitous. I have recently visifed the library 
of the liouse, and have informed myself of the facts of the 
history of the time. Sir Robert Walpole, though a Whig, 
was one of th^ ablest Ministers this country has ever known, 
and his followers might derive instruction from ''ontempla- . 
ting his conduct. [Cries of “ Question !”] - • 

The question now nfefort* the House is this — Is it, or is it 
not, important that ‘there should be a clear understanding 
between the representative add the executive bodies ? Such 
is not the language, but the import of the Resolution! 
What, then, is the duty Of a". Government placed in the 
situation of the present servants of the Crown, unsupported 
as they are by'a House of Commons elected under their 
own auspices ? Two former^ Ministers have been in this 
predicament — Sir^Robert Walpole* and Cord North. No 
matn contends, that merely because a Government is in a 
minority in the JTcnise of CSTflffion* therefore it ought to 
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resign. Next to the assumption of power is the responsi- 
bility of relinquishing it. # Thj year 1741 was tfte ominous 
year in yjuch Sir Robert Waljple wasi^in^the condition of 
Jjie presq^Ji^ime Minister. A^Parfiamdht had been* sum- 
moned under liis#own auspices, but his Address to the 
Crown was importantly amended, for the House of Com- 
mons would.not sanction the* words containing an a^probjf- 
lion of the war. Sir Robert Walpole did not resign, because 
the implied £ ensure relatecl merely to the part. Then fol- 
lowed the choice of Chairman of Election Committees, 
next 'in consequence to the homination of the Speaker ; andr 
here Sir Robert Walpoft was in a minority of four. Still he 
difUiot resign. The ^Vestminster Election came next, and* 
again the# majority against the Ministers was four. .The 
House adjourned for the Christmas recess, and when it re- 
assembled, on th£ 1 8th of January, a Motion was made on 
the subject of ^resignation^ but Horace Walpole said, “ My 
father will ^jo on until the business of Government "is ar- 
rested,” and, accordingly, Sir Robert Walpole remained at 
his post. * 

v What ira^the cflse with Lord North, in 1782 ? He, too, 
had a^sfiamfitt elected under his own auspices# and Mr. 
Fox brought forward a Motion of general censure on the 
conduct of the war, by moving foro, Committee to inquire 
into the conduct of. the Admiralty. Lord •North avoided a 
majority against him, bjr ^fusing to come fo a division ; 
but when a^sifnilar Motion waj? brought forward a few days 
afterwards, the Minister wag defeafed J^y a small majority. 
A few days subsequently, Lord North had a majority of 
seventeen, and on the celebrated Address for putting an 
end to the American war, « the Minister had a majority of 
one. On that occasion, Mr. Pitt said that— 
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“ There was not a promise which ^iad not beeii falsified — that shuffling 
and trickery j srvaded 'the whole conduct of the Cabinet, and that it was 
impossible for Parliament to place :Afidcnce in such a Ministry." * 

Yet Lord North tvould not quit office bec^Vi^ he had ; 
majority of one, and he was, nevertheless, acting less iri*the 
spirit of the constitution than Sir Robert Walpole, against 
whom there had been a majority of four, because “ the 
business ot Government was arrested.” Afterwards, Mr 
Fox gave a notice for Wednesday, and promife/i Jo bring 
forward the same Motion on every Wednesday until Lord ' 
North retired. In the present instance there is, however, 
an additional circumstance, which will not be forgotten by 
‘the House, or by the country. I r$fer to the manne r in 
which, for several Sessions, the Government has been car- 
ried on in the face of the resistance offered by a large ma- 
jority in the other House of Parliament/ The Reformed 
House of Commons, proud of Ls new-fangled existence, 
and believing that all po^ver would centre in itself, permitted 
a Minister of State to stigmatise a vote of the House of 
Lords as “ the whisper of a faction.” But now the poisoned 
chalice is returned to their own lips. Those who have 
treated the House of Lords with insult are raqw trov* ; "g the 
House of' Commons with, contempt. The fact is, that the 
Government is too full of that specious Liberalism which 
they find it ^ convenient periodically to assume; but in 
attacking aristocratic institutions^ it has become the victim 
of a haughty and rapacioug, oligarchy. The present is not 
the first time the Whigs have been placed in this situation, 
and in the present day they have been obliged to reconstruct 
the House of Commons, and to* conciliate the House of 
Lords. In one thing they hcive been consistent — in a sys- 
tematic slight of our Parliamentary institutions. They now 
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goVcrn the country, not only in spite of the House of Lords, 
but in spite of the House #f (Summons. 

What Rill be the consequent ? k possible that thesp 
^apostle^yrf^berty^ag they ha^e been termed, should be 
found cringing fh tke antechambers of the palace, and that 
thty now intend to support themselves in office by clan- 
destine and back-stairs influence ? For myself, I haye nor 
the slightest doubt that those who have twice tampered with 
the succpssiqp, would do so a third time, if the occasion re- 
quired it. 

Th*e President of the # Board of Control has given hi? 1 
opponents the consolation of his opinion, that if the present 
M blisters wer% removed, there is a prospect that their suc- 
cessors wiU form a strong Government. The career o£ her 
Majesty’s present servants has been a singular one; they 
began by remodefling the House of Commons and insulting 
the House of Cords ; they then assaulted the Church ; next 
the colonifll constitutions ; afterwards they assailed the 
municipalities of the kingdom, attacked the rich and the 
poor, ancf now, in their last moments, at one fellas woop, make 
^var tfpon fly colofiial, commercial, and agricultural interests. 
Unde^.tWSse circumstances, I see no reason why Jhe party 
to which I belong should despair, and the right lion. Baronet 
(Sir Robert Peel), who, according «to the» President of the 
Bocti’d of Control, is not a greatmian, and ^cannot be a great 
Minister, may have the opportunity of establishing a Govern- 
ment which will have the confidence of the education, the 
property, and I sincerely Ijplievfe, fhe enlightened feeling of 
the great body of the nation. In that case the prophecy of 
the right, lion. Gentleman -will be falsified. 
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ISnSI^TEK the course which I took last year, ffeel it would 
I bbMI I be altogether unworthy wore I, on the present occa- 
*. sion, to shrink from expressing without reserve the 
’Views which I hold on the general question before the House. 

#^This speech was alluded to, and quoted several times in the debates of 
last year (1868) by Mr. Bright, Mr. Cardwell, Mr. Gladstone, and others. 
“There is no injustice at all," said Mr. Gladstone (April 3, 1868), “in re- 
ferring to the speech of the Prime Minister in 1844, for the plain and simple 
reason that the right lion. Gentleman has distinctly stated, twice over, in 
the midst of many apologetic expressions, that the se’fitiment of that speech 
was right. Now, what was the sentiment of that speech ? I have read it 
lately, and have not forgotten it. Many hon. Members mav have read it, 
but those who have not have a 'treat to enjoy. I speak seriously. The right 
hon. Gentleman disparaged the speech ; but a more closely-woven tissue of 
argument and observation has seldom been known in the debates of this 
House. The wnole of that speech referable to the hurch of Ireland may 
be fairly summed up in tire single word ‘ Destruction.’ ’’ A ft Weeks earlic.- 
(March 16, U868) Mr. Disraeli had thus spoken : — “ I Yiavc bkua> rinded 
in the course of this debotu of expressions which I used five-and-twenty years 
ago. I could remind other Gentlemen ( pf expressions they used on the same 
subject five-and-twenty years ago ; but I do not much care for thrt sort of 
thing. With reference, however, to that passage, which has been quoted 
from a speech made by me, I may remark that it appeared to me at the time 
I made it that nobody listened tp it.,j It seemed to me that I was pouring 
water upon sand, but it seems iu>w that the water came from a £ golden goblet. 
With regard to the passage from that speech, there are many remarks which, 
if I wanted to vindicate or defend myself, I might legitimately make. * # 
But I do' not care to say it, and I do not wish to say it, because in my con- 
science the sentiment of that speech was right. It may have been expressed 
with the heedless rhetoric which I suppose is the anpana’ge of all who 
sit below the gangway ; but in my historical conscience the sentiment of 
that speech was viglit."' - 
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I -will, in the first place, remark upon an observation made by 
the noble lord the Membei/or Sunderland (Viscodfit Howick). 
The no^le Lord has repeated^&at I believe to be an histi^ 
rical prrnr greatest importance in (Illusion to a fact, a 

right appreciation *>f which will* I imagine, throw great light 
upon the subject,* and facilitate the solution of this great 
political problem — I mean tITe right government of Ijeland? 

'Are noble Lord has mentioned that the grievances of 
Ireland have existed for ftiore than 300 yeans, referring to 
the introduction of the Reformed "Religion into that country. 
The Tight ljon. # and learned Member for Dcvoqporl', (Sif 
George Grey), while life equally with the noble Lord has 
avowed his conviction in the truth of Protestant principles, 
has alluded to the stme circumstance. The natural in- 
ference is, that between the introduction of these Protestant 
principles and the misgovernment of Ireland there is a 
necessary and cm irresistible connexion. 

If I wei«e to refer to a period ©f the history of Ireland 
wlien the government of that country approached nearer to 
the character which the hon. Gentlemen opposite desire, it 
would be # a period* by no means so distant as that to which 
the nobJnrLord referred. I will take a period #only 200 
years past — the period immediately presiding the breaking 
out of the civil war. At thal period ther« was a Parliament 
in Dudin called by a Protestant King, presided over by a 
Protestant Viceroy, and €.t that foment theTe was a Pro- 
testant Established Church in ^Irdland ; yet the majority of 
the Members of that Parljameftt Ver^ Roman Catholics. 
The Government was at that time carried on*by a Council 
of State, presided over by* a Protestant Deputy, yet rtlany of 
the members of that Council wSre Roman Catholics. The 
municipalities were then full of Roman Catholics. Se.ypral 
of the Sheriffs also jvere Rojjw.a Catholics, and a very ‘con- 
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sidcrable number of Magistrates were Ro;nan Catholics. It 
is, therefore,' very evident that^it i§ not the necessary conse- 
quence of English connexicfi/— of ? Protestant monarchy, 
or even of a Protestant Church — that tht§ embittered feeling 
at present exists ; rfor that that system 0/ exclusion, which 
either in form or spirit has so long existed, i^, the conse- 
quence of Protestantism. 

Since the last discussion upon this subject in the House, 
a very citrioUcS and authentic w$rk ha$ been published, 
which, throws important light on the political and social 
condition of the people of Ireland at that period. This is 
the Journal of Sir William Brereton, n an English Baronet,* 

gi£at Puritan leader, afterwards second in command under 
Fairfax. He visited Ireland in 1635, a few years before the 
general Rebellion. He has given us an account of the 
social and political features of Ireland under a Protestant 
monarch and under a Protestant Establishment, and which 
exhibits the most perfect civil and political equality, the 
government of the countiy being in general carried on by 
Roman Catholic subjects. The Oath of Supremacy, the 
only penal enactment, was then never celled for, and- this 
by the special desire of the King. Every corptkntion was 
open ; anVl it is mentioned that the author saw a Protestant 
Judge of Assize carried to his Church by the Popish Mayor 
of Wexford, who was then carried himself to the Mass-house/t* 

k v 

* Travels in Holland \ the United Provinces , England! Scotland, and 
Ireland, mdcxxxiv. — MDCXXX v*. By Sir William Prereton , Part. 
Edited by Edward Hawkins , P'.S.K. Printed for the Chet ham Society. 

l8 4P 9 * * u 

■f “The presept Mayor, Mr. Mark Chevcu, attended the judges to the 
church door, and so did the Sheriff of the Shire, bofh which left them there, 
and went to mass, which is here tolerated, and publicly resorted unto in 
two or three houses in this town, wfierein *\re very Tew Protestants, as ap- 
peared by that slender congregation at church where the judges were,”— 1 
Sir William Bverelon s Travels , f. 156. 
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I mention this to Show that to attribute the pjesent con- 
dition of Ireland to the ton^eguence of Protestantism is 
an error.!# Its condign Ts to bedracod, nqJ»to Protestaigism;^ 
Iput to Pr.rftftnism. It* is the consequqice of that stern 
system which in thfe country has destroyed those institutions 
which we ar<*now all banded together to support. I know 
it mgy be said that this social state, which we yrish 4o see 
revived in Ireland, was immediately followed by the Irish 
Rebellion. •. & rebellion against ^hat ? Agaihst a Parlia- 
ment rebelling themselves against their King. That Rebel- 
lion in Ireland kd to th establishment of a Government of 
an essentially national 'character — the Convention of lyl- 
keilfty, a body#with whpm the King of England was more 
than once» in treaty. The King of England, through 
Glamorgan (afterwards the famous Marquess of Worcester) 
entered into a treaty for the settlement of Ireland with the 
Convention of Kilkenny, fti the secret articles of which were 
Jaid down the principles upon which the pacification of Ire- 
land was then to take place. The secret articles of that 
Treaty were merely that the Roman Catholics should enjoy 
tl|C same <aiyji and* political equality which they had done 
previously 4o the breaking out of the civil war---yiz., that 
they should not be called on to take the txiths of supremacy ; 
and, with reference to the Protestant Church, that there 
shotfld be a recognized equality Between the two Churches. 
Thgse were the articles ttli^li Charles I., by # his word of 
honour^ ratified. 

It will then be seen that.it is # not tl*e necessary conse- 
quence of our political opinions — it is not !i necessary 
quality of what is called ‘Toryism — that we should* look 
flpon the Irish people as stmngers to us eithgr in interest or 
affection : on the contrary, the system of exclusion Jvas 
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been foste^d not by the Tc;y party— they did not invent : 
the Penal Code. 

AM I mean byjstatiug thtse circumstances is, that they 
should rescue th$ Conservative party frorn fiiU untenable 
position in which hon. Gentlemen sifppose it has Seen 
placed — that it is part of the heir-loom of tSreir political 
connection f o look with jealousy on Ireland on the con- 
trary, we are the natural allies., of the Irish people. [ A 
faugh.] What ! does the noble Lord deny this ? Was it 
Jthe Tory party that introduced, the Penal Code ? It was 
not the Tory party that made a fa :Utious aristocracy out of 
the plunder of the Church. The 'Penal Code was intro- 
duced, and at the same time a new^ spirit w^s infused mto 
what is called the Protestant Church of Ireland — a puri- 
tanic spirit, and from that moment the Church of Ireland 
lost all its influence, and then those unfortunate conse- 
quences which have ensued had their origin. 

I hope I may be permitted to refer to a vote whicji I 
gave last Session. I do so, not for a moment^ supposing 
that anything individually done by me can be of interest to 
the House, but because it is important to all the legi'.i- 
rnate character of party connexion should be understood. 
I have never concealed it, but, on the contrary, have always 
frankly avowed that I am a party man. I do not consider, 
as some hon d Gentlemen seem to consider, that party con- 
nexion is an unfortunate or corrupt practice. I think that 
it is the duty of a Memtfer of this House to be a party man. 
It is a natural and necessary homage to the genius of our 
Parliamentary constitution. But if we follow a leader, the 
leader should be prepared to lead. Now, I do not wish 
captiously to advert to the condUct of "any Gentleman upon 
the Treasury Benches,’ and I should be particularly sorry to 
make any animadversions upon the conduct of the right 
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lion. Baronet at the head <jf Her Majesty’s Government 
(Sir Robert Peel) ; but a# the hon. Gentleman who has just 
^addres^d the Hojjse (Gapt. JSern^) has reminded us, anil 
,as, by tlje way, we have been sp frequently reminded, it has 
become a great historical aphotism that Ireland is to»be the 
gfeat difficulty of’the Minister. Now, that is an opinion in 
wl^jch I ha^c never shared. * I never believed # that # lrekuTd 
would be a great difficulty, because I felt certain that a 
Minister of ejreat ability and of gjreat power woulcl, when lie 
found himself at the head of a great majority, settle that 
question. J believed it # thdn ; I believe it still. # I believe 
that the right hon. Gentleman will settle the question, For 
n^rly two yepirs after # the accession of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to power there was a lull in Irish affairs ; I am* glad 
to find it so. I know very well, when the Irish question is 
again brought forward, a dissolution of all party on that 
subject must necessarily occur. It is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the circumstances under which the rigid; hon. 
Gentleman entered office, and to which I will not now more 
particularly advert, because I have on another occasion 
^icariy p^icpd than before the House, and because I am 
ever disinclined to make captious comments on the conduct 
*)f the Government. That dissolution# of party ties on the 
Irish question is, however, a* fact, an inevitable consequence. 
I need not expatiate upon it, because the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, in reply to those* very ccynments whTch I ventured 
to make last* year, instantly yidrpitted that Ireland was no 
longer a party question. Jhat Vifs tl^e greatest admission 
ever made by a Minister. 

Finding, then, last y£ar, that Ireland was not ft party 
question, forced t<5 give an opinion on Irish affairs, Ireland 
being in a state of convulsive turbulence, I feel it my *luty 
now To express njy opinion that the Government should 

3-2 
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arrest that ^edition — should, *n fact, govern the country; 

that they should make vp^ their minds at last to recog- 
nise and remedy cause ofithat disturbance. It Jtes been 
urged that Government is watching events — that a resolution, 
requires time. Now I should never have presumed* to 
criticise the conduct of a Government in a position of suuh 
difficulty, if , they had only announced that they. were nicely 
watching , events, and were prepared to take steps when 
they deemed that circumstances were ripe : but, is that so ? 
Js there not evidence of distracted councils ? Is not one 
opinion given in one House of Parliament ,and a contrary 
, opinion given in another? Now, the question not being a 
party question, I am justified iq giving am opinion-^an 
opinion that the turbulence should be put down, and the 
causes of the turbulence removed. 

The subsequent conduct of the Government justifies my 
coursp, They have put down the turbulence, and they 
begin to talk of ‘the necessity of inquiring into ‘its causes. 
I conceive, then, in the course I adopted that I was justi- 
fied. 

And now, what remedy have they for* the coupes of’thij 
turbulence ? Is it as complete or as comprehensive as I 
desire? Perhaps I* may again subject myself to the impu- 
tation of new-borfi zeal lor Ireland. Now, zeal is a quality 
so rare in this House, and I fear in this age gnd country, 
that the imputation of new-borq ?&il is not one that can ‘be 
very overwhelming. I wish that everybody )vas equally 
regenerate. 

But I entertain no opinions with respept to Ireland other 
than those I have always held. The right hon. Baronet, in- 
deed, has mentipned, that m Opposition he has no recol-' 
lection of hearing any demurs from me on his Irish policy.' 
Now, the only legitimate occasion on which I could express 
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my opinion as to tile principlis on which* the Ir^h Govern- 
ment should l5e carried on, wp on the Municipal Corpora- 
tions. fen that su^jccf I, with great r<jjkictance, no* only 
looted against the counsel of Jhe right «hon. Baronet, but, 
knowing that the division might place me with Gentlemen 
foT whom I Entertain a most ^entire respect, but from whoi$ 
I entirely differ on the subject of the Irish Gavernlhent, I 
thought it best, painful a% was the effort, not only to vote, 
but to speak* Th’at was the time«vhen “Justice to Ireland” 
was raised as a great party <jry in this country. The author 
or rather the reviver of # tiiat cry, is in the House; and will 
contradict me if I am in error. Justice to Ireland was tken« 
saii to mean* an identity of institutions with England. I 
believe that to be the greatest fallacy that can be brought 
forward. I always thought that the greatest cause of misery 
in Ireland was tlie identity of institutions with England, 
Surely we have given th?m similar institutions more* than 
enough. How can people ask for^tn identity of institutions 
when the very primary and most important institution of 
ali, the union of Church and State, is opposed* by the Irish 
people? • * 

When the subject of Municipal Corporations wls before 
the House, I expressed these opinions. *1 said, that instead 
of having an identity of institutions* you should get rid of 
all tliose English institutions which you h!tve # forced upon 
that country. 1 then asked the Htouse whether those forced 
Establishments, those mimetic* Colorations, those jobbing 
Grand Juries, those imitative benches of English magistrates, 
could be expected to produce beneficial results, and I ven- 
tured to lay down as a principle, that the Government of Ire- 
land should* be on* a system the reverse of England, and 
should be centralized ; that they should have a strolig 
Executive and an impartial Administration. 
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I beg distinctly' to say thlt I t have never changed my 
•principles on Irish policy, cfrfin any other respect^ I say 
this Without reservation— at no time* at* ft o place, under no 
circn instances, havt I ever .professed airy ether principles'* 
than those I now maintain. They are Tory principles, tjie 
natural principles of the democracy of England. They 
may not be? the principles of those consistenf Gentlcfnen 
whose falhers (f bled in England for*Charles I., and who notf 
would- support in Ireland the tyranny established by Oliver 
'•Cromwell. They certainly are< not the Tory principles of 
those who would associate Toryfsm with ^restricted com- 
hnefee and with a continual assault on the liberty of |he 
subject. But they are Tory principles, such ds I find Them 
in the pages of eminent writers ; such as they were prac- 
tised, at happy epochs in the history Q f this country, by 
eminent statesmen. They may b$ opinions pow very feebly 
advocated, feebly supported in this House, ill understood at 
this moment in the country ; but they are principles which 
have made the country great, and which I believe*can alone 
keep the country great. « 

I givejbe noble Lord opposite, who laughs, 4 - every credit 
for his pfinciples, because they also are principles with an 
ascertained and avowed^ objeef ; they are Whig principles — 
the natural principles of the aristocracy of the country* I 
oppose them/ but I respect them : .they have produced g^eat 
men and great deeds. \$heJher‘or no there, be, as we are 
told, a happy via media * between Whiggism and Toryism, the 
principles of which are not so apparent, time perhaps may 
prove. I am content to tread in; the olcl path — the natural 
way, I repeat, of the democracy r of England. 

t I had no idea that the Tory party should be always re- 
garded as the tyrants of Ireland ; I had no idea that they 
should be looked upon as those who have treated the Irish 
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serfs and slaves-— the authfrs of their # confiscations and 
of their penal ‘laws. It is*not ^p. Let us forget two cen- 
Jpfies olj3olitical cjmdutt for which # Toryj$m is not respon- 
sible; let us recur to fhe benignant pojicy of Charles I.; 
thera we may settle Ireland witli honour to ourselveS, with 
kindness to ihe people, and with safety to the realm. At 
evejy period, when Tory politics and Tory stat^smo* have 
succeeded in breaking through the powerful trammels of 
Whig policy, % you will invariably observe that tfhere has been 
a hope for Ireland, a streak of light observable in its gfbomy 
horizon. Did *not Mr. # Pift, the laSt of Tory statesmen, 
propose measures for the settlement of Ireland, which, ll^d^ 
th^ been agreed to Ijy parliament, would have saved Ire- 
land fromjier present condition? You would have had the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland emancipated at a very early 
period, and you tfould have had the Church Question, too, 
settled at a vefy early period ; and it will, in my mind, still 
, be settled at a very early period ; and it will be settled, I 
have no doubt, upon principles analogous to those which 
were laicTdown by a great statesman in 1C36. # If we want 
permanenJly#to settle Irish affairs with credit to ourselves, 
and to the satisfaction of the Irish people, we mijst recon- 
struct the social system of that countr/j and we must com- 
mence by organising a very •comprehensive and pervading 
Executive. # When we have don% this, and*got 4 he adminis- 
tnrtion of justice into out Ji^nds, jve should, perhaps, find a 
less necessity for legislation fof Inland than has been con- 
sidered requisite. 

With regard to . the proposal of the noble? Lord, if the 
noble Lord or any other non. Member come forwarfl with 
•a comprehensive pfcin which wotild certainly settle the ques- 
tion of Ireland, no matter what the sacrifice .might b«, I 
would support it, though I aiight afterwards feejl it necessary 
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to retire from Parliament, or to place my seat again at the 
disposal of my constituency. Hut I confess I have no ap- 
prehension of thgt. X have the honour to reprint fhp 
oldest Tory constituency in the country, and I have already 
succeeded in weeding from fheir minds scmehnost inveterate 
Whig prejudices. Last year, for example, when I was told 
that I had lost my seat because I had supported the right 
hon. Gentleman’s Tariff, I went down to see my friends in 
the country, £nd explained the history of England to them ; 
and I can assure the House that after that they took the 
most enlightened view's upon the ^subject, and were proud 
t<^recur to old Tory principles of commerce. 

That reminds me that I do not at all understand thejfew 
morality of the House of Commons? when Gentlemen say : 
“ It is extremely desirable to do so and so ; but it is so 
very difficult ; and then there are prejudices — what are we 
to do against prejudices ?” Why/ everything great is diffi- 
cult/ In 1832, when everybody said that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s party was smashed, and that he was a doomed 
man, it was, thought that nothing could be more difficult 
than to reconstruct the right hon. Gentleman*^ party. But 
the rightjion. Gentleman looked about hi inland set to work 
like a man. Well,, there was a difficult thing — a very diffi- 
cult thing — to reconstruct a Conservative party after a 
revolution but.it was done, and done well. Blit there 
were prejudices to be removed, toe; in that case — the preju- 
dices of very eminent personages ; but that was done too, 
with time and resell utibn’; and there sits the right hon. 
Baronet at this moment, with a Secretary of State on each 
side of him, whose prejudices / he has succeeded most 
effectually in removing. They are colleagues of whom the 
right hon. Gentleman may well be proud, and it is a most 
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encouraging circumstance that he should # have succeeded so 
readily in removing prejudices. # 

*1 doVpt think it^is rribre difficult Jo re^pnstruct the $ociaf 
^system of Ireland tfian*to reconstruct a party destroyed by 
a revolution ; nor^lo I think it # a more arduous task*to rc- 
mfbve' the prejudices of those who think very little upon a 
subject thaifcof those who think a great deal. % I must pro- 
test against that false and^ cowardly delicacy which prevents 
Gentlemen from advancing questions which f they deem of 
paramount importance, lest they should offend existing 
prejudices. • I Jhink it i^the duty of*every Member of this 
House, if he has a great truth to advance, that he shoylcj^ 
fa*£ prejudice; doubly i$ it the duty of every member who 
is the leader of a party ; and trebly of him who is at -once 
both the leader of a party and the Minister of the Crown. 
I have no doubt, *if the right hon. Baronet brought forward 
any proposition which vtould settle a great question^ and 
would appeal to the people of this country, that he would 
be supported. All the right hon. baronet would have to do 
would be, what public men do not seem to thyik they have 
Jhe'powesof doinfr, to create public opinion instead of fol- 
lowing it ; to l<Jad the public, instead of always lagging after 
find watching others. We hear a gfcat deal of Reform 
Associations, of Anti-Corn-fcaw Leagues; Roman Catholic 
and Repeal Associations, Birrfiingham Unions, and other 
combinations of that ktnd * no\\% these things are merely 
the conseqyeftce of the people taking the Government of 
the country into their own Jiands, tecc^ise the Government 
will not administer masters themselves. Opinions are 
afloat, the public mind is agitated, and no one who is in 
‘authority comes fofward t« leacf the people^: as the natural 
‘consequence of such neglect they* coalesce together, and 
carry their own cri^e notions into effect ; because nothing 
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is clearer than this—that if th$ Government do not lead the 
people, the people will drive the Government. The time 
is goi;e by when Minister can with safety substi 4 hte the 
fulfilment of the duties of office for "the performance of the, 
functions of Government. 

With regard to the immediate question before the Housfe, 
1 cannot vote for the noble Lord, for this most explicit and 
frank reason — that I do not see that the noble Lord offers 
more than Her Majesty’s Ministers. They offer a great 
deal 101* them, for men who do not pretend to offer much. 

" But for the noble Lord, who made a most spirited and* ani- 
mated speech, and in that truly heroic vein which always 
distinguishes him when fighting against odds— what doe^ he 
offer*? The noble Lord offers a little thing in a great way. 
This is not what I wish. I want to see a public man come 
forward and say what the Irish question is.” One says it is 
a physical question ; another, a spiritual. Now, it is the 
absence of the aristocracy ; now the absence of railroads. 
It is the Pope one day, potatoes the next. Let us consider 
Ireland as we should any other country similarly situated, in 
our closets. Then we shall see a teaming, population 
which, with reference to the cultivated soil, denser to the 
square mile than that of China ; created solely by agricul- 
ture, with none of* those ‘sources of wealth which are deve- 
loped with civilisation ; anil sustained consequently upon 
the lowest conceivable dic-t, so that in case of failure tltey 
have no other means of subsistence upon which they can 
fall back. That dense 'population in extreme distress in- 
habit an island where there is an Established Church which 
is not their Church ; and a territorial aristocracy, the richest 
of whom live in distant capitals. * Thus you have a starving 
population, an absentee aristocracy, and an alien Church ; 
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•and, in addition, the Weakest Executive in the woi^d. That 
’is the Irish question. 

Well, ntrtv, what wtyild hon. fientl«men#i>ay if they were 
leading of 5 * a couptr^ in tTiat position ? They would say at 
once~“ The remedy is revolution.” But the Irish cannot 
have a revolution ; and why ? .Because Ireland is connected ( 
with %nother End a more powerful country. Now, wUat is 
tlipe consequence ? The connexion with England thus be- 
comes the cause of the present state of Ireland. If the 
Connexion with England prevents a revolution, and a revolu- 
tion be the ofily temcdy,*England logically is in the odious 
position of being the cause of all the misery in Ireland. — . 

What, then,*is the fluty of an English Minister? To 
effect by lift policy all those changes which a revolution 
would do by force. That is the Irish question in its in- 
tegrity. It is quite evident that to effect this we must have 
an Executive in Ireland which shall bear a much nearer, re- 
lation to the leading classes and characters 'of the country 
than it dogs at present. There must be a much more com- 
prehensive Executive, and then, having produced order, the 
r<?st is a question of time. There is no possible way by 
which the physical condition of the people can be improved 
by Act of Parliament. • 

The moment you have a strong Executive, a just admini- 
stration, and ecclesiastical equality, you wiir hg$e order in 
Ireland, and the improvement of the physical condition of 
the people will follow — not very # fapidly, perhaps, and we 
must not flatter ourselves that it will-^but what are fifty 
years even in the history \of a nation? But I will say, if 
these recommendations are adopted, that in fifty years hence 
the men who’ shall succeed the present generation in Parlia- 
ment will find the people of Ireland a contented and thriving 
peasantry. I do nofrbelieve*that this object wiU be carried 
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by the personage whom the l hon. Member for Belfast calls 
Louis Philippe, meaning, I suppose, the King of the French. 

I look to no foreign, no illegitimate influences fdf bringing 
about that result^-not to the passions of the Irish people, 
not to the machinations of their demagogues, not to the in- 
trigues of distant nations, but to a power far nfore influential, 
far more benignant — a power more recently risen iA the 
world, not yet sufficiently recognised— [J/r. Ward: “What, 
Young England?”] No, not Young England, but a power 
which Young England respects — that irresistible law of our 4 * 
modern civilization which has decreed that ‘ihebsystem which 
uTcinnot bear discussion is doomed. 
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HOJTSfi OF COMMONS, MAY 15, 1846. 

'pjg|IR, I am not one of those who, here or elsewhere, in 
public or "in private, have spoken with that dis- 
respect which sonfc have done, of that great com- 
mercial Confederation which now ^ercises ’so great an in- 
fluence in this country. Though I disapprove of their 
* doctrines— though I believe from the bottom of my heart 
' that their practice will eventually be as pernicious to the 
manufacturing interest as to the agricultural interest of this 
country, still I admire men of abilities who, convinced of a 
great truth, and proud of thetr enefgies, band themselves 
together for the purpose of supporting it, and come forward, 
devoting their lives to What, they •consider to be a great 
cause. Sir, ihi& country can ohl^xist by free discussion. 
If it is once supposed that opinions are %o be put down by 
any other means, then, whatever may be our political forms, 
liberty vanishes. If we think the opinions of the 5 Vnti- 
Com-Law League are dangerous— if we thinjc their system 
is founded on error, and must lead to’confusion— it is op#h 
in a free country lik<4 England for men who hold opposite 
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ideas to resist them with th<j same earnestness, by all legiti-, 
mate meUns — by the same active organisation, and by alb 
the intellectual power they c connmnd. 

jfiut what happens in th^s county ? r A body of gentlemen, 
able and adroit men, con'ie forward, and 9 profess contrary 
doctrines to those of these new economist*}. They place 
then^selves at the head of that great popular 4 mrty wlip are 
adverse to the new ideas, and professing their opinions, they 
climb and q 1 amber into jpower by having accepted, or rather 
by having eagerly sought the trust. It follows that the body c 
whom they represent, trusting in their # leaders, riot un- 
naturally slumber at their posts. ‘They conclude that their 
Opinions are represented in the State. It w^is not for us, or 
the millions out of the House, to c’ome forward find organise 
a power, in order to meet the hostile movements of the hon. 
Member for Stockport (Mr. Cobden). c No, we trusted to 
others — to one who by accepting, or rather by seizing that 
post, obtained, the grey test place in the country, and at this 
moment governs England. Well, Sir, what happens ? ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman, the First Minister, told his Friends, 
that he had given them very significant hints* of the charjge 
of his opinions. He said that even lash year, Lord Grey 
had found him put, and he was surprised that we could 
have been so long deluded. * 

Sir, none of .the observations of the right hon. Gentleman 
applied to llie. More tfian a yeai ago, I rose in my place, 
and said that it appeared to me that protection was in about 
the same state as yrot&stUntisip was in 1828. I remember 
my Friends were very indignant with me for that assertion ; 
but they have since been so kind as to observe that instead 
of being a calumny, it \tas o»ly a prophecy. But I am 
lpund to say, from personal experience, that, with the very 
humble exception to which I have referred, I think the right 
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hon. Baronet may congratulate himself on his complete 
success in having entirely flecei^ed his party, for even the 
.noble l!tod, the M%mbef for Lynn (^ord^leorge Benjjnck) 
.himself, in a moment of frank conversation, assured me that 
he had not till fheVery last moment the slightest dotibt of 
thfc right hoi* Gentleman. The noble Lord, I suppose, like 
maty others* thought that the* right hon. Gentlqnan gras, t8 
yse a very favourite phras£ on these benches in 1842, “ only 
making the b # est bargain for them.” I remember, when the 
Whig budget was rejected, and the right hon. Gentteman 
was installed into office^ Jhe*changes A'hich he proposed at 
the time created some suspicion ; but all suspicion was 
hushed at the*momen^ localise the right hon. Gentleman 
was looked upon as the man who could make the ‘ibest 
bargain” for the party. I want to know what Gentlemen 
think of their b<?st bargain now? Suddenly, absolute as 
was the confidence in the right hon. Gentleman, th e an - 
nouncement was made that there wfis to be*another change ; 
that was to occur under his auspices, which, only a few 
months before, he had aptly described as a “ fjpeial revolu- 
tion.” And* how was that announcement made? Were 
hon. Gentlem&i called together, or had the yiiluential 
Members of either House any intimation given to them of 
the nature of it? No, sir. Tt was* announced through the 
coltuhns of S- journal, which is always careful never to insert 
infyortant information Except 0*1 the highest authority. 
Conceive tfre effect of that announcement on foreign coun- 
tries, and on foreign Ministers. I car# bear witness to it. 
I happened to be absent *from England at the* time, and I 
know of great potentates sending for English ambasSadors, 
and demanding an explanation ; and of English ambassa- 
dors waiting on great potentates, ^md officially declafing 
that there was not 4he sliglftest truth in the announcement. 
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And all this time, too, Members of the Government — I have 
some of them in my eye — were calling on other newspapers 
devojed to the Government^ and 'instrrcting them to an*- 
nounce that the whole was an 1 infamous fabrication.” 
How ingenuous was the conduct of Her*Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, or of that Minister who formed the omnipotent 
^minority of -the Cabinet, I leave the House to decide. -But 
was it not strange, that, after so much agitation, after all 
these schemes, after all these Machiavellian manoeuvres, 
when* the Minister at last met the House and his party, he 
“acted as if we had deserted him, instead of-,hi& having left 
us ? Who can forget those tones ? Who can forget that 
'Indignant glance ? 

M Vectabor humcris tunc ego inimicis cques 
Mea^que terra ccdet insolentire 

C 

which means to say, “ I, a Protectionist Minister, mean to 
govern England., by the,. aid of the Anti-Corn-Law League. 
And as for the country Gentlemen, why I snap my fingers 
in their face.” Yet even then the right hon. Gentleman 
had no cause to complain of his party. It is v^ery true that 
on a subsequent occasion, two hundred and forty Gentlemen 
recorded their sense of his conduct. But then he might 
have remembered the considerable section of converts that 
he obtained „cvep in the last hour. Why, what a compli- 
ment to a Minister — not gnly to vote for him, but to vote 
for him against your opyiions, and in favour of opinions 
which he had always drilled yc ju to distrust. 'That' was a 
scene, I believe, unprecedented in the House of Commons. 
Indeed, I recollect nothing equal to it, unless it be the con- 
version of the Saxons by Charlemagne,* which is the only 
hi^tprical incident thatobears any parallel to that illustrious 

* II or. P.pod, x^i.. 74, 7c* 
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occasion. Ranged on the banks of the Rhine, the Saxons 
determined to resist any further gnovement on tfie part of 
tll^greakCaesar ; bi|t wtfcn the#Empgror appeared, instead 
of conquering he converted thorn. How were they con- 
verted ? In baftalfcns — the old*chron icier informs us* they 
wcfe converted in battalions, and baptized in platoons. It 
was % utterly impossible to brfng these individi^ils f^pm a’ 
state of reprobation to a state of grace with a celerity suffi- 
ciently quick. When I saw the hundred and twelve fall 
into rank and file, I was irresistibly reminded of *hat 
memoVable incident on thj brinks of the Rhine, ^nd now, 
Sir, I must say, in vindication of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that I think grgat injustice^has been done to him throughout 
these' debates. A perhaps justifiable misconception Jias 
universally prevailed. Sir, the right hon. Gentleman has 
been accused of •foregone treachery — of long-meditated 
deception — of a desire unworthy of a great statesman, even 
jf an unprincipled one — of always having intended**TCT 
abandon the opinions by professing Vhich he rose to power. 
Sir, I entirely acquit the right hon. Gentleman of any such 
^tention. # I do it for this reason, that when I examine the 
career of this Minister, which has now filled a gre^jt space 
m the Parliamentary history of this county# I find that for 
between thirty and forty years* from die days of Mr. Horner 
to the days of the hon. Member for Stockport, that right 
hont Gentleman has traded on the jdeas and intelligence of 
others. t His life has been one* grgat appropriation clause. 
He is a* burglar of others’ intellect.* Search the index of 
Beatson, from the days of the Conqueror to the*termination 
of the last reign, there is no statesman who has committed 
political petty larceny on sq greal a scale. I believe, there- 
fore, when the right hon. Gentleman, undertook our cauge 
on either side of the Hous$, that he was perfectly sincere 

4 
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in his advocacy,; but as, ion the course of discussion, the 
conventionalisms which h$\ received from us crumbled away 
in his grasp, feeing no creative power,ito sustain /nim wjjh 
new arguments, feeling no* spontaneous sentiments to force 
upofi him conviction, reduced at last to defending- the 
noblest cause, one based on the most high and solemn 
principles^ upon the “ burdens peculiar to t agricultuxe” — 
the right hon. Gentleman, faithful to the law of his nature, 
imbibed the new doctrines, the more vigorous, bustling, 
popular and progressive doctrines, as he had imbibed,, 
the doctrines of Mr. Horner-7-as he lmd. imbibed the 
doctrines of every leading man in'this country, for thirty or 
forty years, with the exception of the doctrine of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, which the Whigs very wisely led the 
country upon, and did not allow to grow sufficiently mature 
to fall into the mouth of the right hon. Gentleman. Sir, the 
right hon. Gentleman tells us that he does ^not feel humili- 
ated. Sir, it is impossible for any one to know what are th$ 
feelings of another. Feeling depends upon temperament ; 
it depend? upon the idiosyncracy of the individual; it, 
depends upon the organization of th'& anima] that feels. 
But this I will tell the right hon. Gentleman, that though he 
may not feel humiliated, his country ought to feel humiliated. 
Is it so pleasing to the self-complacency of a great nation, 
is it so gratefuhto the pricte of England, that one who,«from 
the positionffie has contrived to occupy, must rank as her 
foremost citizen, is one rof ‘whom it may be said, as Dean 
Swift said of another "Minister, that “ he is a Gentleman 
who has tlife perpetual misfortune to be mistaken !” And, 
Sir, ‘even now, in this last scene of the drama, when the 
party whom he unintentionally«betraytd is to be uninten- 
tionally annihilated— *even now, in this the last scene, the 
right hon % Gentleman, faithful, to the law of his being, is 
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going to pass a project which, 1 believe iuis matter of noto- 
riety, is not of Tiis own invention. It is one which may 
have bec*> modified^ bint which I believe hits been offered to 
another Government, and by {hat Government has been 
wisely rejected. \Vhy, Sir, these are matters of general 
notoriety. After tlie day that the right hon. Gentleman 4 
made his first exposition of his scheme, a GenMemaf! well 
kjiown in this House, and Jearned in all the political secrets 
behind the scenes, met me, and said, “ Well, what do you 
think of your chief’s plan ?” # Not knowing exactly what to 
say, but taking up a phrase which has* been much* used in 
the House, I observed, “ Wgll, I suppose it’s a ‘ great and 
comprehensive* plan.” % “ Oh . !” he replied, “we know all 
about it ! *It was offered to us ! It is not his plan;*it’s 
Popkins’s plan !” And is England to be governed by 
“Popkins’s plan?* Will he go to the country with it? 
Will he go witli # it to that efficient and famous England 
once was governed by statcsnien~~by Bifrleighs and by 
Walsinghams, by Bolingbrokes and by Walpoles, by a Chat- 
ham and "a Canning — will he go to it with this fantastic 
fctheming of some presumptuous pedant ? I will not believe 
it. . I have that Confidence in the common sense, Ifcvill say 
.tire common spirit of our countrymen, tlfat I believe they 
will not long endure this huckstering tyranny of the Treasury 
BenCh — these,political pedlars that bought their ^arty in the 
cheapest market, and soltl us in the dearest. 

I know, §ir, # that there are tnafl^ who believe that the 
time is gone by when one tan appeal \o those high and 
honest impulses that; were once the mainstay anS the main 
element of the English character. I know, Sir, that we 
appeal to a people debauclffcd b£ public gambling — stimu- 
lated and encouraged by an inefficient and short-sighted 
Minister. I know that the* public mind is polluted with 

4—2 
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economiCf fancies <5 a depraved desire that the rich may be- 
come richer without the interference of industry and toil. 
I know, Sir, thatnll cenfidehce in pubjlc nen is Mst. 

Sir, I have faith ki the prii)nitive and enduring elements of 
the tnglish character. It may be vain now, in the midnight 
of their intoxication, to tell them that there will be "an 
awakfJning'of bitterness ; it may be idle now, ?n the spring- 
tide of their economic frenzy, to, warn them that there may 
be an ebb of trouble. .But the dark and inevitable hour 
will^arrive. Then, when their spirit is softened by misfor- 
tune, they will recur to those principles tha£ made England 
^reat, and which, in our belief, can alone keep England 
great. Then, too, perchance they jn ay remember, not with 
unKindness, those who, betrayed and deserted, vTere neither 
ashamed nor afraid to struggle for the “good old cause” — 
the cause with which are associated principles the most 
po pular, sentiments the most entirely nationS.1 — the cause of 
labour— the caUse of tile people— the cause of England. 
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[This speech delivered oij the first evening of the Debate on Mr. 
Hume!; Motion, “That this House, as at present constituted, does* not 
fairly represent the population, the property, or the industry of the country, 
whence has arisen great and increasing discontent in the minds of a large 
portion of the people ; ?md it is therefore expedient, with a view to amend 
the national representation, that the elective franchise shall be so extended 
as to include all householders ; that votes shal^be taken jby ballot ; thac tfic? 
duration of Parliaments shall not exceed thr§e years, and that the appor- 
tionment of Members to population shall be made more equal.” The pre- 
, vious speakers were Mr. Henry Drummond and Lord John Russell against, 
jmd Mjr. W. J. Fox for tl#c Motion.] 



IR, the beat answer to the animated Addresj of the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Fox) is theVResolution of the 
Member for Montrose. The hon. Gentleman has 


avo\*ed 'himself to-night the advocate of tfiosoi whom he 
describes as serfs. But Bcannot fijid in the Resolution of 
the hon. Member for Montrose «thaj he is prepared to en- 
franchise* those serfs. The sgeech* oT tl:fc hon. Gentleman 
"refers to a class of men the circumstances of whdke lives, as 


he describes them, are, in my opinion, extremely imagirihry. 


Rut whether they are*real, o* whether they are imaginary, no 
one can suppose for a moment that the project <3f the hon; 
Member for Montrose is onejthat at all provides the meari§ 
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of alleviating or of elevating their condition in the social 
or political scale. Whatever may be the prejudices of the 
hon? Gentleman &gainlit the c ^io elect, <fr, the propt)sitioA*of 
the hon. Member- for Monijrose is not one that will enfran? 
c.hise poets sleeping under hedges. That is not the* pro- 
position of the hon. Gentleman. And however compre- 
hensive mf<y be the sympathies of the hon.” Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Fox), I cannot urylerstand how, entertaining 
those opinions, and animated by those feelings, he can find 
it his duty to take so prominent a part in this Debate — I 
mean as to the moment he has ric^n in it : draw, with those 
opinions, he can avow himself.the friend of a project, which 
would seem rather to increase the c]i/iicuItiestDf those glasses 
whose interests he advocates, by raising up barriers to their 
hopes, and which marks them out as unworthy .of the new 
privileges which are to be accorded. XVith respect to the 
EEpposition itself, or similar onfes, the Gentlemen who sit 
upon this side 'of the ifouse are in a very different position 
to that of the hon. Gentleman and his supporters, or the 
Members tf Her Majesty’s Government. It is not for us. 
Sir, either to defend or attack the Reform Act. We obey 
it. When it was first brought forward, it' encountered the 
criticism of those who were opposed to His Majesty’s 
Ministers in 1832. lerhaps it benefited in some degree 
by that opposition. Rut when it had passed — when ft be- 
came the law of the country-pit received from us that alle- 
giance which, the \a\v 'in. this country alwirys commands ; 
and no doubt the remedial and practical sense of this, 
country lias prevented some of those eyils which were then 
anticipated. 

* But, Sir, when I say that wb neither defend nor attack 
the Reform Act , I cahnot myself believe that in an age like 
tl)e present, when a Motion like that of the hon. Member 
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.for Montrose is brought forwafd, it is cop sistent # with our 
• duty— with the position we'occupy with regard to our con- 
stituents &»d the cotlntry— and as the^reprfsentatives of # the 
jparty who originally werS the opponents pf the change of 
i 83>— I do not thihk it is consistent with our duty that we 
sho*uld evade die difficulties of this debate ; and some there 
are who think it is one not unfruitful of difficulty. There- 
fore I wish to take this opportunity, if the House will allow 
me, and at thi^ hour, with as mucjj brevity as # I can com- 
> mand, to make some observations on the project whiclwhas 
been brought*fo*ward witlp so much preparation — which has 
been so sedulously prepared^ but the true character of which 
1 believe is nofr yet acc^ir^tely appreciated, and which cer- 
tainly seenw not to be understood by the eloquent advooate 
we have ju§t heard, who is prepared to enfranchise imaginary 
serfs and popular *poets. Now, Sir, the hon. Gentleman 
towards the clo£e of his address told us that he was the 
advocate of fiscal reform. The hon? Gentleman who intro^ 
duced this project dwelt but slightly on that topic. Yet I 
Jiave watclied with attention, and read with an observation 
*af no careless character, the proceedings that have been 
conducted by the hon. Gentleman and by his frienc]p at the 
meetings they have called, and the refolutions they have 
offered for the consideration? of these assembled : and I 
havS always found that, on evefy occasion financial and 
fiscal reform has been most sjduloysly brought forward, and 
that the principal plea for Parliamentary reconstruction and 
.political' revolution has alwa^ bedh tlieXncrease in the ex- 
penditure and taxation of the country under *the system 
that exists ; and I bad occasion this afternoon to listen* to a 
great number; of petitions that were presented, and I found 
the same tone pervade the whole of them . same c qho 

had been caught by all : th<y all assumed the increased ex- 
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penditiire n of the,, Governme.it, and the enormous and in- 
creased amount of taxation of the country;; and these were 
the .causes — these were the pleas — at, tie popular meetings, 
in the popular resolutions, and the popular speeches, of thq 
hon/ Gentleman and the new party, that were brought- for- 
ward as the basis and principal reason for political changes, 
I war t to 1 now what is the reason that to-night we have 
heard so little of fiscal and financial reform. 

Now, Sir, I can easily, understand why the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just addressed the House did not dwell on 
that subject. The hon, Gentlem^ is a master of statistics, 
but of statistics of a different kind from those we are accus- 

W? 1 ' f 

tomed to in this House — very important, v^ry interesting, 
no 'doubt — the amount of penny publications^ the great 
increase in cheap literature, the development of railway in- 
tellect, and of all those productions you may find at the 
terminus or the station — circumstances in "the age highly 
■deserving of consideration, and which would not escape the, 
observation of any sensible man. Still, these are not ’ihe 
statistics tfeat touch the question of fiscal and financial 
reform, of which we have heard so mfich, and, which ars 
the real^pleas, and were the popular pleas, of this movement 
and this new party,' and which I wish to see clearly placed 
before the House, and before 'those measures for which they 
were the pleas are brought under our consideration/ Now, 
Sir, I reserve to myself— avith the permission of the House, 
and with as much brevity as^I can command' — I reserve to 
myself the right of 'giving' my qpinion upon these measures, 
whatever I tnay think of the fallacy or truth of those pleas. 
But I think the House will agree with me, that after all 
England has for months been toid, that there ,has been ire* 
this country an enormous increase of taxation, and an 
enormous increase in the expenditure of the Government— 
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told this, too, at a period of general suffering and general 
disturbance — told to the pfcople§of this country m order to 
,ijj»pres^ # ypon then| that theriT ougjit, aj there had J)een 
changes jn other coflntries, to be a change here, in conse- 
quence of our # op$ressive taxation and the oppressive ex- 
paiditure o£ our Government — it is of some importance 
that in a Rebate like the present, this Hoi^se a*d the® 
country should clearly understand whether those pleas are 
true or not. I give the hon. Member for Montrose and his 
friends the benefit of this full admission, that whether #hose 
pleas* be true fix not— Ijovfever thos^ circumstances may 
affect the position of himself and his friends in this contro- 
versy — they # are circumstances which do not affect the 
abstract excellence or necessity of his measures. • 

Now, Sir, one word as to the enormous increase of taxa- 
tion in tliis country, which is the principal reason for a 
change in our • Pari iamentary constitution. I shall not at 
midnight refer, except by memory, *0 any documents ;* tlft 
the facts to which I allude are so \$ell authenticated that I 
speak in*the presence of many who, in a momqpt, can con- 
Vute*me if. I make ?tny great mistake. I take the period of 
twenty years ago — a little prior to the passing of th^ Reform 
Hill. The revenue that was raised in tlt^ country, in 1828, 
from our ordinary sources, was forty»nine and a half millions 
inbound numbers. The same revenue raised iq 1848 — that 
is,. twenty years afterwards — w^s forty-seven and a half 
millions. How is it possible, ihey, that the hon. Gentleman 
can maintain the position that ta*a?ioi^in this country has 
oppressively increased? . But the revenue of 1828 was not 
only two millions greater from our ordinary sources — of 
•course I omit the •Income-tax, .which does not touch the 
working classes — than the revenue raised in *848, but the 
revenue in 1828 was raisgd from a population, in round 
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numbers, <>f less than twenty. three millions, while the same 
revenue in 1848 was raised from a population of thirty 
millions. Why, ,Sir, if you only alleviate per, head oije 
burden of taxatioji of these two periods, you wi,U find, I 
thinkf that in 1828 the people of England were taxed some- 
thing like £2 3s. 2d. a head; and, in 1848,. £1 12s. 2d. 
Thesq. figures measure the difference of the proportion 
borne by s the annual taxation imposed by the State to the 
general fund out of which it is paid \ and this on the 
assumption that the annual wealth of the country has in- 
creased jn a ratio equal to tne j)opulatio,p. But We all 
know, and no man can be ignorant of it, for the documents 
are upstairs, that the annual wealth of the epuntry has in- 
creased in a greater ratio than the population. .Well then, 
Sir, what becomes of the plea for political change founded 
on an oppressive increase of taxation under the existing 
system ? But it is not only true fthat taxation per head in 
ttfl$ country in a 848, ac compared with twenty years ago, 
has been considerably reduced in amount, but there is ano- 
ther circumstance of deep importance which ought never to 
be forgotten — that there has been a great redistribution of 
taxation.— that the amount raised has been> redistributed — 
and in every instance the alteration has been effected in 
favour of the working classes of this country. Sir, I have a 
return here, , { .but* I think I can trust my memory as ta-its 
results. . The Customs foj; the years 1827 and 1847 — which 
two years were the financial v »y ears of 1828 and 1848 — the 
Customs of 1827 /amounted to ^18,000,006, arid they 
barely exceeded ^18,000,000 in 1847. The Excise was 
^18^500,000 in 1827, and it was less tlian ^12,000,000 in 
1847. The Stamps and Taxes a$e the same injboth years 
but in the Pest' Office, *there has been a vast change and an 
immense reduction in favour of those classes who were 
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'suffering from fiscal* oppression ; so that^ between the two 
period^of 184? and 1827 •then* has been a redistribution 
o0* taxation to the ctnoufit of more than ^even millions in 
favour of the working Classes, to say nothing of the dimin- 
ished burthen of the amount left from the great increase in 
population, in commerce, and in national wealth. 

Mow, Sii>I mention these lacts — I think I ^ea.rd # somc* 
body cry ‘ Question !’ — th^se are certainly not details very 
agreeable at j>ast midnight ; bu trader all, it i« the business 
of the case. We are told that in this country there is » sys- 
tem of such oppressive bjxafion, and of Government expen- 
diture so enormous and increasing, that it is necessary to 
ha ' vc reform. m I do not say that it is not necessary to have 
reform, i will enter fairly into that question. But dQ not 
let us enter upon this great question upon false pretences. 
The rate of our •Government expenditure during the last 
twenty years, Aotwithstan 4 ing the immense increase in our 
population and wealth, has been •lmost stationary. vIa, 
amount of taxation has been stationary. Well, then, the 
pleas for reform on these grounds are not true. # The pleas 
that’ have* bten to*night repeated ad nauseam in every peti- 
tion, are utterly* fallacious and false. Now, Sir, I ^igain ad- 
mit, however those pleas may affect thfi^ character of those 
who urge them, they do not affect the nature of the measures 
pfoposed. J,et us examine thost measures* We are asked, 
in*the first place, to* increase th^ suffrage. I listened with 
great attend on to the hon. Member for Montrose, and I 
certainly expected to hear # fronf the Von. Gentleman some 
principle laid down upon which the franchise was to be ex- 
tended, and that in asking us to consent to a great change 
—as far as the present argument, I am not now denying 
that a change may be necessary, that poinf It am perfectly 
prepared to enter into— bi^t I say the hon. Ge’ntleman-who 
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proposes the change, ought to lay down some principle On 
which that change shall be /oundfcd, The hon. Gentleman, 
as far as I could, gather, laid down the principWlhat *9x1 
Englishman had a right to a vote. That really was the 
point of his speech. He ^talked afterwards of not ion- 
founding constitutional rights with the 'rights of man ; 'he 
did not condescend to show what the difference between 
constitutional rights and the rights of man might be, but 
he said that every subject of the Queen had a right to vote. 
I want to know, if an Englishman has a right to vote, why 
is it necessary that he shoukT'have a qualification for that 
vote — why that qualification should "be the circumstance of 
living in a house? The hon. "Gentleman also says, every 
voter should be of age — of legal age." He says, a man ’may 
be called out for the militia at eighteen years of age ; and 
therefore, from that, I infer that every man at twenty-one 
years of age has a right to vote. But the hon. Gentleman’s 
ilhsofcration disagrees wi f h his principle ; because, if a man 
has a right to vote at tWenty-one years of age, I want ?o 
know, if he is to be summoned for the militia at eighteen, 
why he should not be entitled to vote it that age ? The: 
hon. Gentleman talks of legal age. What has legal age to 
do with the working classes ? And what has legal age to do 
with any class in the country? The commander of the 
escort of guards to Her Most Gracious Majesty may be, a&d 
often is, not more than eighteen years of age.~ The hon. 
Gentleman has properly reminded us that every man is 
bound to serve in thefinilitk before he is of legal age; and, 
I believe, even school-boys must join the posse comitatus . 

Well : bear in mind that the hon. Gentleman, in propos- 
ing this great change, has lajd down no principle whatever. 
I myself cannot Understand, if you assume an abstract right 
to vote, where the line can be drawn. I observe that, in a 
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debate that recently, took pla<* 2 , not only jn another place 
but in another country, on # the suffrage, some ricficule was 
oc^asion^ by a gentiemaft advotating; the f ghts of the qther 
jex to ths suffrage; but, as far as mere abstract reason is con- 
cerned, I should # lil?e to see anybody in this House, whe is a 
follower of th^hon. Gentlemen, get up and oppose that claim. 

I say that in,, a country governed by a woman-f whej£ you ' 
allow women to form part of the other estate of the realm — 
Peeresses in their own right, for example — whore you allow 
a woman not* only to hold land, but to be a lady of* the 
manor and hold Jegai courts— where a woman by law may be 
churchwarden — I do not* see, where she has so much to do 
with State an£ Church, on "what reasons, if you come to 
right/she Ijas not a right to vote.* # 

All this proves that right has nothing to do with the 
matter : the very plan of the hon. Gentleman is a plan that 
at once disfranchises millions, even of those adult males of 
# whom we have heard so much. Oth e* Gentlemen have stated 
thrft the suffrage is a trust. I do n8t wish to take refuge in 
Jjthat very^ague and somewhat canting phrase. I jlo not look 
•\porr the suffrage as a trust any more than a right. It is 
what everything* in England is— a privilege. It ij created 
bylaw, as everything in England is crated; and the cha- 
racteristic of our society has heen tjiat it has always held 
oufc* privilege, not as an odious exception, Jmt jts a general 
reward. This brings us .to the real character of this. House, 
and the political order of wfiitjh \^e are the representatives. 
We represent the Commons j the i Cftm\ons are an estate of 

* When Mr. Disraeli made these remarks he probably little dreaipt that 
the idea which seemed Jo him then a redudio ad absurdum — the right of 
Women to the franchise— would twenty years later be seriously advocated 
ift Parliament, as it was lately, by, Mr. John* Stuart Mill, •when he sat as 
Member for Westminster. — E d. 
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the realm* The materials of that estate constitute, of course, 
a question of policy — of expediency — and it Is perfectly open 
to anybody, at arty time, to discuss the Question of '*vhat t&at 
order should consist. It if an order, whether you make it; 
consist of thousands, of hundreds of thousands, or evt'n of 
two or three millions — it becomes an order and a privileged 
order*; and for the hon. Gentleman to pretend that ke is 
settling .a great question for ev^r, by proposing that every 
man who livts in a housq, should have a vote is an absurdity, 
because the very supporter of the Motion, on his own side, 
who has*made an eloquent speech in favour of it, has argued 
throughout that there should be no limitation whatever as- 
signed to the exercise of the suffrage. 

I* ventured to say before, that Gentlemen around me are 
not responsible for the Reform Bill. But the Reform Bill 
was a reconstruction of the order of the ‘Commons — of our 
estate of the realm. It was a settlement fnost unsatisfac- 
tory to us — we c offered our objections to it, and got pelted 
for our pains. But no one can pretend that settlement was 
not carried^ with the full support and sanction of the people 
of England j and if the question of its passing had been 
submitted to universal suffrage, there is not the slightest 
doubt that, at the moment all would have registered their 
votes for the Bill. No^ other "plan was desired or tolerated. 
It was to be something neither more or less, What */ou 
wanted was not only the Bill* but the whole Bill, and 'no- 
thing but the Bill — gpd youtgot it. You were told at the 
time that the first critics of tl\e Reform Bill would’ be the 
Reformers themselves ; and no prophecy ever was more 
strikingly fulfilled. But when there has been a settlement 
of a great question — concluded, too, under such circum- 
stances — thd country agitated for two years — yourselves 
choosing the hour of action — when you had every possible 
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’advantage — when opposition, •legitimate, ponstiti^ional, and 
I belike national opposition, • was entirely overcome by 
tkfc ene%y and art!figes*of yoirt triumphant faction — jvlien 
you yourselves laid it* down a great* apophthegm that 
bc&ime a household word, that you would have it and 
nothing else-»-it is not unreasonable that we, who agreed to it 
with reluctaeice, or that the Whig party, the Government ot" 
Ijie day, who brought it £>rward after mature consideration, 
should say bgfore we disturb th^ settlement # then made — 
‘ Let us be sure that we are arriving at a new reconstruc- 
tion that offers* a fair pixfpect of givihg satisfaction to the 
people and security to the State.’ I speak, not from ego- 
tism^ for myso/f on thij subject; for one naturally wishes, 
on such subjects, not to draw any one into responsibility for 
one’s expressions. I, for one, am no advocate for finality. 
I conceive there # may be circumstances — there may be a 
period, when vfe shall do tfiat which we have done for five 
hundred years in this country — reconstruct the estate of 
the Commons. But I contend that the last reconstruction 
— and it*$ rather a recent one, however unsatisfactory to the 
^ion.‘ Gentleman and his Friends — is likely to be more satis- 
factory to the nation than the plan brought forwaijl by the 
hon. Gentleman ; and I am not prepared»to support any new 
plan, any new change, on a Subject* so important, unless I 
believe it to # be one that will ionduce veiy gi^atly to the 
public interest. Certairfly, I* cannot, in the character of the 
present plap, discover anything*tha* ha* a tendency to satisfy 
the public heart ; because y£>u rrfus* diVest this question of 
all that rhetorical varnish* and that powerful sefitiment with 
which it has been suffused by the hon. Member for Oldham. 
This is not at all a project* to enfranchise the serfs of Eng- 
land — this is not at all a project that tells tfie labouring 
classes they shall t^ke thek place in the political constitu- 
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tion of the country. It is characterised by features totally 
opposed to the principles , laid down by the hon. ^ember 
for Qldham. If /here be r.ny mistake, more striking th$n 
another in the settlement of 1832 — and, in this respect, I 
differ from the hon. Member for Surrey — it is, in my opin- 
ion, that the Bill of 1832 took the qualification of property 
r in too hard and rigid a sense, as the only qualification which 
should exist in this country for the exercise of political 
rights, lion does the Jion. Member for Montrose, the 
great champion of the new movement, meet this difficulty ? 
He has ^brought forward a projecj: of which property, and 
property alone, is the basis : he has not come forward with 
any scheme for an educational suffrage or an industrial suf- 
frage — he has not attempted in any way to increase or vary 
the elements of suffrage. It is impossible that any plan can 
be more hard, more commonplace, more* literal, more un- 
satisfactory, or more offensive, c.s the speech of the hon. 
Member for Oldham sl.ows it must be, to the great body of 
the working classes, than one which recognises propei ty, 
and property alone, as its basis. 

Now, Sir, for one, I think property is sufficiently repre^ 
sented i;a this House. I am prepared to support the system 
of 1832 until I see, that the circumstances and necessities of 
the country require a change ; but I am convinced that 
when that change comes, u will be one that will have more 
regard for other sentiments, qualities, and conditions, than 
the mere possession^ of property as a qualification for the 
exercise of the pol/cical franchise. And, therefore, in op- 
posing the measure of the hon. , Member for Montrose, I< 
protest against being placed in the category of finality, or 
as one who believes that no charge is ever to take place ir 
that wherein there has been, throughout the history of this 
ancient country, frequent and continuous change — the com 
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^frifction of this estate of the # realm. I pppose^this new 
scheme, because it does ncft appear to be adapted in any 
wa^ to ^isfy the wafits of the age, oj: to <be conceive*} in 
the spirit olf the times! * 

I $hall touch, *or* this occasion, but very briefly off the 
second point of the scheme — the Ballot, which we shall 
have another opportunity of fifllly discussing. There# can- 
not \>e the 'slightest doubt that, if you adopt this new 
mbde of registering suffrages, you at once elect* a very 
great alteration in the character and habits of the people. 
'That I* think a very great evi>; unless called for by strong 
necessity: that, alone, is% # strong objection to the change. 
I do not dwell on the practical considerations with respect 
to this*subject,1:hat if adopted the Ballot, we probably 
should not avoid the corruption and intimidation we depre- 
cate. I wiH not dwell on the experience of the ancient 
past, or that e^erience wjiich, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, is perpetually accruing to \p. But, both with re- 
sbecj to the right and the manner ftf voting — the suffrage 
ctod the ^allot — I am surprised that hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
sVe perpetually forge* an immense element which, in the 
discussion oT tfiis^ question, ought never to be omitt^l, and 
that is the influence of opinion organised by a free press. 
That is the best safeguard agaipst corruption and intimida- 
tion.^ You may pass what laws you like; but the ultimate 
means by which intimidation and corruption w*ll be re- 
pressed is by elevating the tone*of public feeling, and bringing 
the influence of public opinion, through\the press, to bear 
upon the conduct of the great body of the nation. It is 
dll folly and nonsense to say that the present age and J,he 
present Parliament are distinguished by their corrupt prac- 
tices. The vety reverse is the fact! All Parliaments for the 
last fifty years have become less and less corrupt. • But it is 

•5 
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not your . laws tjiat have made them so, so much as Ihe 
increasing action of publjp opiiiion ; for, even when you 
havp passed stringent, laws,»you only djd so when they were 
called for by public opinion, which,, desired to be expressed 
in the shape of a legislative enactment Why, before, the 
American war — a period not yet very remote — the Secretary 
of thu Treasury used to sit kt the gangway — just where the 
hon. Member for Devonport (Mr. Tufnell) is now accustomed 
to sit — and ut a stated period of 4 the Session, the end or the 
beginning, gave, in the House, to the Members who sup- 
ported .Government; a routine douceur of a ^500 note;' 
which was as little looked upon ks bribery as head-money 
by a freeman. [A Voice: ‘ Walpole.’] No, no; much 
later than Walpole, and quite distinct from* secret bribery. 
It was a practice which the manners of the age and the low 
tone of public feeling permitted. So, .you se6 how frivo- 
lous and unfounded are those reiterated assertions that this 
House is daily more corrupt, and is growing more and more 
so every day. The fakt is, that it is becoming purer,* and 
more pur$ every day — inevitable in a land of progress lik e 
England, where, with a free press and healthy action of 
public ^opinion, the undue influence of gold and property 
must every year* u and in each successive Parliament, be 
diminished. 

On the ; third point, that of triennial Parliaments, I will 
touch «only for a moment. Nobody will venture to maintain 
that the increase of ta^tiem or the extravagant expenditure 
of the Government' hds been in any practical degree occa- 
sioned by dong Parliaments. * Hon. Members are well aware 
that;, during the last twenty years, we have had on an average 
Parliaments of about that duration which the hon. Member 
for Montrose' advocates. I am the less inclined to say any- 
thing against triennial Parliaments, because they are part of 
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ykdse old Tory principles whioh I have $ver taljen every 
• opportunity of promulgating. Ate they not ? Did not Sir 
Wiliam Wyndham aflvoc&te triennial J^arlifments againgt a 
corrupt Minister? They are a portion <af that old Tory 
creed around whlclf, I am happy to observe more than* one 
indfcation, the # people of this country are well inclined to 
rally. The Qnly objection to* the change is tfcat it* is a 
change, and that in the present position of affairs all unne- 
cessary changes of this kind are to be deprecated. If I 
found triennial Parliaments established, I would support 
and retain them* But I cjn hardly think that any sensible 
man can believe that Parham ents having legally that tenure 
of existence, vjiich they now possess virtually, could affect 
the course gf our policy and legislation. 

I now come to the fourth point, which is one of consider- 
able importance — 2 that of electoral districts. The hon. 
Member for Montrose entered into some details on the 
ipatter, of which I was not myself ignorant, owing to the 
courtesy of a Gentleman who, I regret to say, is no longer a 
•flember <Jf this House. I have here the manifesto of the 
■new party mi* this Subject. Sir Joshua Walmsley, in the 
most obliging manner, placed in my hand this pamphlet, as 
the acknowledged manifesto of the new f*irty. Giving me 
credit for that candid disposition which I hope I possess, he 
concluded that, after reading this* important* an<i elaborate 
document, J should be unable^ to resist the force of ites argu- 
ments and its statements. I promised to give the work my 
most attentive consideration, ^md Phaveuone so. I should 
have been happy to have expressed my opirflon of the 
scheme in the public presence of that Gentleman, and thus 
apprised him pf the result of my perusal ; but unfortunately 
that Gentlfeman, who was sent here <0 ensure the future 
purity of Parliament, has from peculiar circumstances of* a 

s — 2 
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contrary character, no longer^a seat amongst us. The honf 
Member for Montrose, in speaking on this part of the ques- 
tion^ rather beat iboufr the Bush — he fdkght somewhat shy 
of it. He first went into rtatisticai’ calculations ; but then, 
he shuffled out of them, and altogether tliere was a 'con- 
fusion about his statement which showed the hand 01 a 
master in political mystification, who knows how to d~ape 
with elegance the naked truth, , and when to reserve his 
revelations. ' He did not commit himself very positively to 
any particular view ; but I have the accredited manifesto of 
the party here, and will take leave to call •die attention of 
the House to it, as I think it is calculated to throw more 
light on the subject than the lion, tyember seemed disposed 
to impart to it. The principle laid down in this document 
is what the lion. Gentleman only hinted at — namely, that 
the representation of England should be* founded on popu- 
lation. [Afr. Hume made a rem&r/t.] Exactly : population, 
as showing the amouriV of property. 0 

I will show you how that principle works, and you “car 
then decide as to the expediency of the practice? I mus| 
myself confess a little mortification on this* subject, when- 
the late* Member for Leicester called my* attention to the 
county of Buckingham. The county of Buckingham < is 
here set down at a certain rated rental, and a comparison is 
then sought tod>e instituted on that head between it * and 
Lancashire. At present, Buckinghamshire has eleven Mem- 
bers ; but, under thp new system, it is to have only four. 
Now, I am content: to take Buckinghamshire to illustrate my 
views. It* is true that the county of Buckingham has a 
ratal rental to the annual value only of ^684,000, and that 
the annual value of the cated* property in Lancashire is 
about five tiiillions, and it only has twenty-six Members. I 
admit that Buckinghamshire has none of those great towns 
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■^ich we are told *for the future are tc* govern England. 
But t^c county of Buckinghanf first refused to pay ship- 
njoney, frfce county*o£ Buckingham carridi the Grand Re- 
monstrance ; and ever ^ince tfye settlement of our Parlia- 
mentary constitution in 1640, of which it was one t>f the 
m 9 in creators, the 'county of Buckingham has supplied this 
Hccise with# series of statesmen than whom Bo b6dy o? 
men have more contributed to create the empir^, sustain 
the renown, and -cherish the high spirit of the English 
people. [Laughter.] You may smile, remembering*only 
the uninfluenti^ person ^ho now addresses you ; but I was 
thinking of those clays when the county of Buckingham 
gave to the Jiouse of Qommons Mr. Hampden and the 
Grenvilles* the elder J^itt and Mr. Burke. Why, even at 
the last reconstruction of this estate of the realm, it was the 
county of Buckingham that occasioned the enfranchisement 
of the most niftiierous class of the new constituency, and 
# not the least reputable. And is it, Str, to be tolerated that 
la population which for centuries has been born and bred in 
{the menfbry and fulfilment of such great deeds as these, 

> should be ^deprived* of their hereditary weight in that free 
Parliament of which they were themselves among $he first 
originators, because, if told by the hea*d, they may not be 
equal to the numbers of some great town born in a day, 
and destined perhaps to vanish ift a day? *1 ltpar a great 
deaj in the present day about reaped capital ; but* surely, 
Sir, one of the* most important •elegiente in constructing the 
franchise of* an ancient peopje is fhe realised experience of 
"a nation. To say that you will, by a stroke t>f the pen, 
suddenly deprive of their political position a population 
which has so # worthity exercised its rights, is not only to say 
that you will bring about a revolution, but \*ny possibly 

produce a civil war. But fipw is the new scheme to act ? 

f 
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Now, according** to the accredited manifesto of the nefv 
party — [“No, no !”} — O ! political ingratitude, thoip art in- 
deed a proverb i^ 1 I would kppeal to thfe spirit of thedefuact 
Member for Leicester. [Mr. Hume made a remark to the 
effect that the pamphlet referred to had been printed before the 
t party was formed.'] Oh ! then, it was the origin of your 
part/ ! riere it is — a most important document — drawn up 
by Alexander Mackay, Esq., ok the Middle Temple, Bgr- 
rister-at-Law. Now, let. us see how Manchester is to be 
represented under the new constitution. Manchester is not 
so scurvlly treated as the county of Buckingham. Under 
the new constitution, Manchester is to have for Members — 
how many think you? Seven ! / Only think of seven 
Members for Manchester ! Why, Sir, from peculiar circum- 
stances, since the days of our dreary opposition, Manchester 
has virtually, as far as debate is concerned, only had one 
Member in this House; and, Sit; as far as 1 am concerned, 
I must acknowledge ii' has been found quite difficult enough 
to keep him in order.'" But, Sir, if we are to have sever 
Members for Manchester — if there are to be seven Richard* \ 
in the field — if it is to be expected that we are "to reply to 
each of them, night after night, and one after another — I at 
once, anxious as 4 am to assist and co-operate with my 
friends, I must plainly *'say thtit I shall retire from the arena. 
The energies necessary for such a contest would be colossal 
— worthy of the giants ,-of the oil! days of Parliamentary 
strife — the Pitts an/ thu Foxes. But we are not only to 
have seven Members for Manchester, but Liverpool and 
Glasgow are each to have the -same # number. Conceive 
Liverpool and Glasgow each with seven Members, and all, 

* The allusfcm ’nere is to ( Mr. Bright. The other Member for Manchester 

(Mr. Milner Gibson) had taken a subordinate office in the Government, and 
vvas thus prevented from speaking.— E p. 
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course, statistical Membe»s !* Dub^n is tg have six 
Meml^rs ; and, as we always Mave a petition against the 
return o£*i Membe! fpr t)ublinj and«somdof our best .men 
( — my noble Friend, thtf Membey for Stamford (the Marquis 
of Granby) among them — are now working on a Dublin 
Committee, tjiere Will, of course, be six Dublin Committees 
all ^working, at the same time. Then, Birmlhghaia ancf 
l^eeds are to have each # five Members, and Bristol and 
Sheffield only four.- London is tc> be represeftteef by forty. 
The new constitution distinctly lays it down that London is 
entitled to as* many Members as the Whole of the .kingdom 
of Scotland, on the grounds of population and wealth. 
The only objection to the # new scheme is, that when we have 
got tlie m<w together, tfie seven Members for Manchester, 
the seven Members for Glasgow, the forty Members for 
London, and theif comrades, we may certainly have some- 
thing called a Mouse of Gammons ; but then, unfortunately, 
.this House of Commons will probably be .able neither to 
[gotfern the country nor themselves.* It is easy to form these 
'plans. You may go the full tether of the hon. Member for 
Oldham, midJiave Universal suffrage at once — for that is the 
length to which «he goes. We have sufficient experience to 
know — recent experience — that in country, however 
civilised, however powerful, howeve* enlightened, you may 
elect the representatives by universal suffrage, and yet, when 
they are elected, the country may laugh in their faca That 
will happen in»our national assen^ly which has happened 
in the national assembly of a neighbouring country. Sir, as 
it is the fashion to lay dawn principles, I say set once that 
neither in this, nor m any other ancient European country, 
can there be. any such thing a^ government, which is not 

* * Alluding to Mr. Macgregor, the Member fbr Glasgow, •whose speeches 
Seem to have been more instructive than lively.— Ed. 
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based upon traditionary influences apd large propertW; 
round which men may rally. They are the only security for 
liberty and propq ty. ^The Manchester school ar£ always 
attacking traditionary influences, and intimating tjiat it is 
their wish to subdivide large properties. Foreseeing, ?s I 
do, what the results will be, and convinced # that, without 
'traditional influences and large properties, you ( will fin$ it 
impossible to govern England, I prefer the liberty we now 
enjoy to "the liberalism they promise, and find something 
better than the rights of men in the rights of Englishmen. 

I have now shown the House, more briefly than I could 
have wished, the fallacy of the plea's on which the measures 
proposed to-night are brought forward. I have also offered 
some suggestions to the blouse, though necessarily much 
curtailed, which may perhaps make them hesitate before 
they will agree that the measures themselves are' worthy of 
their confidence and support. I, now briefly, because, the 
hour is very late, will endeavour to show what is the real 
cause of these measures being brought forward, who bring 
them forward, and what may be the consequences of their 
adoption. Notwithstanding all the efforts pf the hon. 
Members for Oldham and Montrose to vender and varnish 
their scheme, and however dexterously they may have 
arranged their concessions, thi^ is a middle-class movement 
— it is nothing more nor less than an attempt to aggrandize 
the power of that body of persons, who have frankly told 
us that this is a middle-clasj Government, gnd, therefore, 
that they will take care 0/ their own interests and thjeir own 
objects. The House will not Torget what that class has' 
done in its legislative enterprises. I do* not use the term 
“ middle-class” with any disrespeqt ; no one more than my- 
self estimates, what the urban population has done for the 
liberty and • civilisation of mankind; but I spealc of the 
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■rfftddle-class as of one whichP avowedly aims at#predomin- 
ance ^and therefore it is expedient to ascertain how far the 
f^ct justifies a cbnffdgice in thSir political capacity, k was 
only at the end of th£ last century that the middle-class 
rose into any considerable influence, chiefly through Mr. 
PPtt — that Minister whom they are always abusing. The # 
first great movement in which they succeeded, snowirfc; their 
gower over the people oi£ of doors, independent pf Parlia- 
ment, was the abolition of the slave trade— *a noble and 
sublime act — but carried with an entire ignorance dF the 
subject, as tlae*event has proved. How far it has aggravated 
the horrors of slavery, 1 stop not now to inquire. I make 
only one observation upoji it witli reference to the present 
subject ctf debate. The middle class emancipated* the 
negroes ; but they never proposed a Ten Hours Bill. So 
much for tTiat mo^e. The interests of the working classes 
of England wele not much considered in that arrangement. 
( Having tried their hand at colonial *}-eform, by which, with- 
out diminishing the horrors of slavery, they succeeded in 
ruining Cur colonies — they next turned their h^ids to Par- 
liamentary reform, and carried the Reform Bill. But ob- 
serve, in that operation they destroyed, under the pretence 
of its corrupt exercise, the old industria%franchise, and they 
never constructed a new one* So much for the interests of 
the people in their second great* legislatives enterprise. So 
that, whether we look to thejr colonial reform or tlfeir Par- 
liamentary # reform, they entirely •neglected the industrial 
^classes. • Having failed in coionial*as well as in Parliamentary 
reform — and I neejd not show how completely they have 
failed in Parliamentary reform, for the debate of this flight 
is the perfept proof of «that fact — they next tried com- 
mercial reform, and introduced free imporft imder the 
•specious name of free trade. How were the 'interests, of 
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the working clashes considered ^ in this third movement? 
More than they vjere in th&r colonial or their Parliamentary 
reform? On thi' contrary,* 4 while the 'interests * Of capital 
were unblushingly advocated, the "displaced laboar of the , 
country was offered neither consolation nor compensation ; 
but was told that it must submit to be absorbed in the mass. 
In tlYeir colonial, Parliamentary, and commercial reforms, 
there is^no evidence of any sympathy with the working 
classes ; and** every one of the measures so forced upon the 
country has, at the same time, proved disastrous. Their 
colonial reform ruined the colonics; and increased slavery. 
Their Parliamentary reform, according to their own account, 
was a delusion which has filled the people with disappoint- 
ment and disgust. If their commercial reform have not 
proved ruinous, then the picture that has been presented to 
us of the condition of England every day for the last four 
or five months must be a gross misrepresentation. In this 
state of affairs, as a remedy for half a century of failure, we 
are under their auspices to take refuge in financial reform, 
which I predict will prove their fourth failure, and one in* 
which the interests of the working classes will be as little 
considered and accomplished. 

The principle of their financial reform is to throw the bur- 
then of taxation on what is called realised property, which 
they pretend is of a more aristocratic character than other 
property. Upon a forme 1 * occasion I took the opportunity 
of showing the fallrcy of this position. I reminded the 
House, that if the rental “of England were equally divided 
among its proprietors, the average income of the holders of 
real property in Great Britain is only ^170 a year; and as 
there are many possessing- more, so there must be many 
who have less. Then, with respect to another great branch 
of realised property — funded property — I also reminded the 
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ffouse that there are issued a* many as ijfty thousand divi- 
dend warrants* for sums less than ^ 5 .* With regard to 
h/uise pnaperty, I ple§ume therfc is scarcely any Gentleman 
present who will doubt T:hat the ^elements, of that species of 
property must l5e hot less democratic than those of landed 
ai?d funded ostate£ Now, suppose a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer — aad it would be a *great feat — could* transfer id 
per cent, of our taxation |om the multitude to what is called 
realised property — suppose, on the one hundred millions per 
annum that realised property produces, he could transfer 
even *20 perceait., what i^lief would this afford to. a people 
suffering from the want of work and wages ? How far would 
it tend to increase that want of work and wages ? I say 
nothing oi the justice of the arrangements, or the equitable 
contrivance of relieving large commercial capitals from all 
imposts’ 5 to the StStte. I feel warranted in saying that their 
financial reforiTi will end* in the same failure that has at- 
tended all their other attempts at reform. 

There is one more point to which I must advert before I 
sit dowif, and that is the source from which thij movement 
sprifigs. .The nobfe Lord has expressed his belief that this 
is not a popular movement — that it has not a grealf array of 
supporters out of doors ; but then the*Jion. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose tells us to lo«k at the petitions. But 
he assures us, at the same time,*that they sye all the conse- 
quences of a declaration made bjthe noble Lord#that the 
people of England did not require thi§ reform. Up to that 
point the I&ember for Montrose adfnits that the people had 
been silent. Surely, the.people of this country are not ac- 
customed to wait to express their opinion, till it may chance 
to be elicited by some captious .expression of a Minister of 
the Crown. The hon. Member for MontrosS, in this respect, 
proves a little too much. Jt would have been* more frank 
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and instructive if he had told us how, these petitions a!M? 
these movements are managed. * I must do it for hipi. In 
consequence of e organisation and agitation of th# middle- 
class that has gone on of Jate years, a new profession has 
arisen in this country. An hon. Gentleman the other night 
said that diplomacy was going out of fashion. Possibly : 
'there <are people- who think lawyers useless, anjl make their 
own wills ; there are others who think doctors good for no- 
thing, and take quack medicines ; and there may be minis- 
ters <pf State who think that they can dispense with the ser- 
vices of ambassadors and envois. But thosj $dio are inte- 
rested in finding employment for the rising generation need 
not be alarmed — a new profession has been discovered 
which will supply the place of the 'obsolete onqs. It is a 
profession which requires many votaries — chairmen, deputy- 
chairmen ; secretaries, committee-men, missionaries, pamph- 
leteers, lecturers, hired orators — n 

Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, pictov, aliptes, 

Augur, schoenobuies, medicus, magus.* 

The business of this profession is to discover or invent great 
questions. When a great question is settled, it the* ruin 
of the profession. There is no need for a chairman, for 
there is no chair t<p fill — no want of a deputy-chairman to 
represent his hon. Friei?d— thore are no committees to be 
attended — no pamphlets to-be written — the lecturer is idle, 
and the , orator is dumb. The rule, however, is, when a 
great question has been spttlqd, immediately to look out for 
a new one ; yet to find \i mew ^great question is often the 
most difficult thing in the world. The profession like a new 
great 0 question to loom in the distance before the old one is 
quite safe in port. Unfortunate^ for Ahe profession, the 
right hon. Member for Tam worth (Sir Robert Peel) at one 

* Juvenal, Sat. iji. 76, 77. 
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•ISffbke suddenly curtailed their*last labours, Afte* the great 
question of free* imports, which tfiey call fr|e trade, w r as car- 
ried, the profession # were at faitlt ; they were flushed #with 
.triupiph, «but hungry for* new prtay. The &on. Member for 
thehVest Riding (Tdr. Cobden), like a wise man, left*them 
in The lurch ajid went abroad. Unfortunately for him, he 
retufned a lktie too soon. However, he brought buck a 
ggeat question with him ; ^nd the profession were beginning 
to work perpetual peace when unfortunately occurred a state 
of general war. It was a terrible mistake : however,* the 
hon. Member%for the hiding is £ man of real talents, 
and he will get over it — in time. It was impossible to proceed 
with the perpetual peaje.plun after the unhappy affair at 
Paris — so k was shelved ; and then this fortunate pamphlet 
happened to turn up. Electoral districts was a new' cry, 
and served to flavour the somewhat stale pretexts of trien- 
nial Parliament? and vote by ballot. People who live in the 
country know little of what is going on except from the 
*ie\?spapers ; and, seeing accounts # of the public meetings 
“that hav<? been going forward, they have naturally thought 
•there* mus4 be something rotten in the State ; but I can 
assure them the ^natter is managed with the utmostjeaution 
.and finesse — like delicate artists they fee\ their way. Popu- 
lar enthusiasm requires some Cultivation. I will show you, 
on the authority of the journal that is the thvow^d organ of 
the New Movement,’ how dexte^pusly and with lio*v much 
prudence a national demonstration's cockered up : — 

Reform Movement. 

The New League Movement in Manchester. 

It is well known that tlfe Anti-Gorn-L^w League Rooms in Manchester 
have been occupied, since the dissolution of th^t body, a% t^e place of occa- 
sional meeting for most of the gentlemen who took part in the great Anti- 
Corn-Law struggle. 
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Why, di^ we not always hear that the great Anti-Corn-l^ws 
League was entirely confine? 1 ! to that single object? y But it 
;seeii^ that after tr eir sjiccesr: they Have been meeting there 
ever since — not knowing wliat to do; 

Newall’s Buildings [the locus in quo] have already become memorable, 
.and their site will, in future days, be {raced with scrupulous fidelity by the 
local historians. Their celebrity promises to be heightened^by fresh move- 
ments for popular freedom by the men who contended for and gained com- 
mercial liberty. A gathering of some ten l br a dozen of the old batch < 5 f 
free-traders took place there, as rve have already stated, 05 Thursday even- 
ing ; and amongst those who took part in the proceedings were Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright^ Mr. Kershaw, and Mr. j 5 . B. Smith. Mr. George Wilson, 
chairman of the Anti-Corn-Law League, presided on the occasion. The 
meeting was private, and the proceedings;, of course, preliminary; but strong 
opinions were expressed in favour of household suffrage vote by ballot, 
triennial Parliaments, and equal electoral districts. It was ultimately agreed 
that a circular, signed by the chairman, should be forwarded to all the sup- 
porters of the free-trade movement, and that when public opinion should 
have been obtained on the points under discussion, a more decided measure 
be taken for appealing to the people at large. 

The circular adopted On this occasion was as follows : — 

u 

Newall's Buildings^Manchester, April 27. 

Deab Sir, — A number of gentlemen have met here to-dafto consider 
what step^should be taken to promote a cordial union*# all classes of re- 
formers in favour of an improvement in our system of ^Parliamentary repre- 
sentation. They feel that the increasing expenditure and increasing taxation ’ 
are causes of the deepest anxiety, and they doubt the possibility of any per- 
manent remedy being applied whilst the taxpayers are for the most part ex- 
cluded frOxn direct influence in Parliament. 

c> ^ 

I have been requested to . address this circular to you, tg ascertain how far 
you think the extension of the franchise to all householders, with the pro- 
tection of the ballot, the more equal distribution of the electoraf power by 
means of electoral districts, and the shortening of the duration of Parlia- 
ments jo a period not exceeding three years— would afford a system of 
representation such as the middle- classes, now partially enfranchised, would 
generally acquiesced, and which fhe unenfranchised classes would accept 
as a substantial admission to their legitimate place in the constitution. 

I shall be glad also to know whether you think that at the present time a 
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•j^Sment is desirable in favour of the # changes I have indicated, and if you 
are disposed to co-operate* with a* association foundted for.thl purpose of 
promotffcg them. I shall be glad also to know whA — so far as you have 
aspertained*-$is the prevafling feeling of fhe inhabitant of your town cy dis- 
trict on th<^ subject to whi<?h Iihave referred. ^ 

T^ie replies to thii ci^pular will not be published, and I will thank ^rou to 
favour me with an answer at your earliest convenience. 

• 

This circular,, bears the signature of a gentleman, Vhomtl will* 
r;ot call distinguished, for Jhat would be prostituting an epi- 
thet — and whom I will not call notorious, for tfiat might be 
offensive — an’d whom therefore I will describe as the well- 
known Mr. £teorge Wilson! The newspaper goes on to 
say — 

A vdry few weScs will nowMefermine whether the country is to have a 
new league, Snore formidable than the former one, inasmuch as it will [father 
within its fol<J many sects and parties who stood aloof from the Anti-Corn- 
Law League in the eaffly stage of its operations. 

Now, I have shown the Housq, without exaggeration, 
quoting merely their own documents, the manner in which 
this thing is brought about. It is factitious — it is not popular. 
Let -me not be misunderstood — let it not be said that I am 
opposed to popular feeling when I say this. No: # it is the 
game movement that has given you colonial, parliamentary, 
and commercial reform, and pow proposes to give you finan- 
cial reform. It is the same movement that has always re- 
sulted, by tbfeir own cqnfession, in disaster and disappoint- 
ment. But tfte remarkable circumstance is this — that the 
present.mdvement has not in the.slightest degree originated 
in any class of the people. *Even if the people.be misled, it 
is possible that thgre might be a popular movement and yet 
erroneous ; but this is erroneous and not popular. But the 
moral I draw from all this — from observing Jjiis system of 
organised agitation — this playing and paltering with popular 
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passions for the aggrandisement of one too ambitious class ^ 
the moral' I draw is this — uhyaie the people of England 
forced to find leaders ^among these peivsons ? Thp proper 
leaders of the people are Jhe gentlemen of England. If 
they a,re not the leaders of the people, I Jo not see v ; hy 
there should be gentlemen. Yes — it is because the gentle- 
men of England have been ’negligent of the 11^ duties, $md 
unmindful of their station, that the system of professional 
agitation, ‘so ruinous to the best interests of the country, has 
arisen in England. 

It was not always so. My Lon. Friends around me call 
themselves the country party. Wiiy, that was the name 
once in England of a party who were the foremost to vindi- 
cate popular rights — who were the 'natural leaders of the 
people, and the champions of everything national and popu- 
lar ; and you must blame yourselves alone if you htfve allowed 
the power that has been entrustec^to you by the constitution 
to slip from your hands to be exercised for other interests 
than the general good of* your country. When Sir William ' 
Wyndham was the leader of the country party, do y^u think 
he would have allowed any chairman or deputy-chairman, 
any lecturer or pamphleteer, to deprive him of his hold on 
the heart* of the people of this country ? No, never ! Do 
you think that when tlje question of suffrage was brought 
before the House, he wouldrhave allowed any class who had 
boldly avowhd their determination to obtain predominance, 
to take up and settle that question ? Read what Sir J. 
Hynde Cotton, in the d&ys. of Walpole, said on the question 
of the suffrage. He was one of the greatest gentlemen in ' 
the country; he did not run away ev'ery night from the 
House and pair till half-past eleven, aneb let the country go 
to the dogs. , If 1 it be true that we are on the eve .of troub- 
lous times-*-if it indeed be necessary that changes should 
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talfe place in this ccfuntry-j-lef tjiem be effected tby those 
‘who ofcght to be the leaders in all political and social 
changes. •Then we shp.ll not find* changes carried into effect 
for the unblushing purpose of securing a micMle-class Govern- 
ment but an English and a national Government, the pride 
of the people* and* in which confidence can l?e placed. 
Then*, if you *are called on to make changes, it will l?e in 
yoyr power to make them within the scope and according to 
the spirit of the English constitution ; because, notwith- 
standing the sneers of the hop. Gentleman and his Friend 
, to-night, I am^not ashan^ad to say that I wish to rftaintain 
the constitution ; and I do npt mean, by the term constitu- 
tion, n\erely th* House pf •Commons, and still less a par- 
ticular party in the House, which some hon. Gentlemen 
opposite seejn always- to consider the English constitution. 
But I would effect these changes, if necessary, according to 
the spirit of the constitution! it is a capacious spirit — it will 
r^Jow you to do all that is required, .and yet maintain the 
institutions of the country. And indeed, Sir, I would main- 
tain that "constitution, not merely because it has secured 
it> us the benignant sway of an ancient monarchy, mitigated 
in its operation by the co-ordinate authority of popular 
estates — not merely because it has planted English liberty 
broadly and deeply in the land, and*not made it a thing 
dependent on the breath of an individual, or\he eaprice or 
passion of some great city-' noUmerety because it has secured 
to us the due* administration of jtistiiQ, safety of person, re- 
spect for property (though these are all considerations doubt- 
less of vast import) — but I would maintain that constitution 
because I firmly believe that, of all existing polities, it is tliat 
system which most tencls to secure the happiness and elevate 
the* condition of^he great body of the p*eople. 
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THINK, Sir, that her Majesty’s Government have 
arrived at a sound conclusion, an that which they 
have communicated to the House to-night, and 
that the country is to be congratulated upon it. I am not, 
therefore, disposed to* indulge in those sarcasms which t'f c 
noble Lord anticipated on this occasion ; and if the conduct 
of the Government with respect to other measures which I 
may a ] so feel it to be my duty to oppose be influenced by 
the same feelings*- and regulated by the same policy, I can 
promise the noble Lqrd that he will experience from me cin 
opposition as^ mitigated* as on the present occasion. Put 
although'! shall never shrink from exercising my best efforts 
to vindicate the opinions u oi my friends, and to resist any 
measures which we think obnoxious to the public, welfare, if 
such measures are brought forward by the noble Lord, I can 
assure the noble Lord I am little disposed to-night, after the 
address he has made, to view yith apy spirit of acerbity the 
course hejitis adopted. Although it has been my fate to- 
be always seated opposite to the noble L01G, I can say, most 
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sh^cerely, there is no one in this House has a more heartfelt 
Respect for the nobfe Lord thanfl have, i think%is charac- 
ter aTid career ar^ previous jjpssessionsJ of the House of 
Commons, and I am* sure that jthc TVfembers of the Souse 
oLComfnons wjll^ilways cherish them. Wherever the^noble 
Lord sits, I am sure he will be accompanied by the respect 
of every Member of this House ; and I think thte manner iiy 
which to-night he has made what was evidently a painful 
communication is in evcfy way worthy of the. noble Lord's 
character. 

3 >ut, Sir, although I am satisfied \yith the course which 
her Majesty^Ministers#l?ave proposed to take with respect 
to this Bill for Parliamentary Reform, and although the 
feelings whicfc I have® endeavoured imperfectly to express 
with regafll to the noble Lord are most sincere, I still feel 
it my duty, to exjyess my conviction that all that the noble 
Lord has said Ip-night has not really met the real difficulty 
of his position. All the influence^ which he has placed 
before us to-night, and which havo induced him to take a 
course so opposite to that which lie originally contemplated; 
have t been in operation during the whole of the session, 
and, thcreTore, I am obliged to ask the noble Lord liow it 
was that, yielding now to these influences, the noble Lord 
•and his colleagues felt themselves justified in bringing for- 
ward this Bill for Parliamentary, Reform at the commence- 
ment of the Session ? 

The noble Lord has stated to-fiight a variety of causes 
which ha v& incluced him to adopt ®this final course. Did 
they not* exist when Parlianfcnt met? Did th<#y not exist 
on the 13th of February, when the noble Lord in detail;— in 
spite of every warning, notwithstanding every remonstrance 
— determined to place that measure before Parliament and 
the country ? Why on the very first night we assembled the 
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noble Lord was met from this side of the House by appeals 
to him ncft to pursue the course he then contemplated. He 
was told that the ftate of war whiclvthenfvirtually existed was 
one'that rendered the 4 peri od most, inopportune for the dis- 
cussion of a proposal for organic changes, in* the constitution 
of the country. The noble Lord would not listen to the 
appeals then made to him.. The noble Lo'rd, with great 
ingenuity, maintained by instances and by arguments that a 
period of war was particularly qualified and adapted for the 
discussion of such business as this ; that, the public mind 
being distracted from the measure of Parliamentary reform, 
it was pdssible to devise a measufev without* being so much 
influenced by popular feeling and popular passion as in 
ordinary circumstances they might 1 be. Thh noble • Lord 
attempted to lay down the principle that the fact ‘of being in 
a state of war was in favour of this change. Them obi e Lord 
afterwards showed us that war with Russia >yas a condition 
of things peculiarly favourable to the prosecution of a mea- 
sure of this kind. « 0 4 

The noble Lord has, to-night, observed that ther$ is some 
force in the remark that there is inconvenience in laying a 
measure upon the table and not proceeding with it, which 
brands, 'X may say, » almost a sixth of the Members of the 
House of Commons. In a cojintry like this, where so much 
depends upon prescription,,, the noble Lord must feel that at 
any time fo*f a Minister of the Crown to bri'ng forward a 
measure that shakes the ihfluerfee of prescription is a haz- 
ardous enterprise. It is ^certainly one that should not be 
risked, unless that Minister has ’every prospect of succeeding' 
with his measure, and of substituting for the power or in- 
fluence which he is going to destroy or tp abrogate that new 
power or influence which, in his opinion, will more bene- 
ficially operate upon the Government of the country. Now, 
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wtfiat is Parliamentary reform?* ^Ve are in* the habit of so 
familiarly using that f phra^e that we are a|most too apt to 
forget its t*act meanipg. After all, a* measure for the? re- 
con^tructton of parliament is a aneasure *to affect and to 
change the principal depositary of power in the State. A 
measure of Parliamentary reforjn is a measure vthich virtu- 
ally says to a ‘large class of the people, £ You do not possess 
political power — you ought* to possess political po\^r — and 
this is a measure to give you political power/ On the other 
hand, it says to another class* ‘ You possess political power 
— you ought *AOt to po&s*ss political power — and we are 
going to take that political, power you hold from you.’ 
These, are grrwe measure* A measure of that kind, if 
introduced ^nerely by an independent Member, may *be 
looked on a motion brought forward for discussion in a 
debating society^ tliough the ability of the individual who 
introduced it, his knowledge of the subject, his depth of 
Reasoning, and eloquence of language, may produce, in the 
long run, an amount of public opinion that may support 
nnd give *infl uencc his views ; but when a measure of 
Parliamentary reform is brought forward by a Minister of 
the great reputation of the noble Lord, gnd when a man is 
told that he does not possess political po\$er, and ought to 
possess it, and the measure of the Government would give 
it to him, from. that moment that man feels hfmseH* as a per- 
son aggrieved, as one deprived of lfts rights, so that you are 
absolutely producing a disaffected $gss by the proposition 
of the GoVernment. On the mother hand, every yian whose 
franchise is threatened by such a measure, every corporation, 
every individual who is told that the Government are about 
to deprive him of power that he* and those wl^o preceded 
him have long exercised, though the Government do not 
proceed with the measure, vfill look upon the Government 
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as their euemy-^as person [• whoy when they have the oppor- 
tunity, would deprive them of the rights and franchises 
which they so much valued Therefor a it is clear* that when 
a Minister makes' a proposition of this rn^ufe, and does ( not 
proceed with it, he is creating disaffection amongst sqme 
classes and dislike amongst others. He is, in fact, weaken- 
ing the constituted authorities of the country, and enfee- 
bling the established institutions of the land. That, I think? 
is a most unwise course, <and it only proves that no Aiinister 
should embark in an, undertaking of such a nature as Parli- 
amentary reform without the necessity for tlid change being 
clear, and his ability to accomplish his purpose being evi- 
dent and palpable. • 

Now w r e are told that we are going to war, and that it is 
necessary that the sympathy of all classes should surround 
the Government and the Executive. We, are told that we 
are going to war, and ^you are encouraging and developing 
the sympathies of all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects by 
telling some that they deserve to possess rights which you 
will not give them, and by telling others that they exercise 
rights yrhich you mean to t he from them. Why, Sir, the 
noble Lord has in. the course of this Session expressed his 
opinion that a state of war, and especially a state of war 
with Russia, was no sufficient reason for relinquishing the 
measure that has been recently under our consideration, or 
rather proposed to us. 4 The" noble Lord is not the' only 
Member of the Cabi&et who has expressed this opinion. 
The First Minister, in anothei 4 place, and even very recently, 
expressed his opinion that there was nothing in the state of 
our external relations which would induce the Government 
not to progetd with this measure — a measure which he be- 
lieved had been received with the utmost favour throughout 
the country. The noble Lord (Lord* John Russell) seems 
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complain of the apathy with which his # measure was re- 
ceived^by the country. But we Wve alwiys been told by 
the noblfc£,ord and^iis Colleague*, tliat wl should legislate 
on this question when there is rjb exciterpent and no pas- 
sioA; that the f)rflper time for introducing these chungcs 
anfl making these amendments in our representative system 
is the momept when the people are tranquil, ana* the public 
mind is not inflamed, or unduly attracted to the subject, so 
that the contemplation of statesmen maybe calm* and un- 
disturbed. And, therefore, it is a new argument introduced 
into this DeUr\t£ that the jpefthy of the* public minc^is a rea- 
son for not proceeding with this measure. 

Well, but yiere is another reason which has been urged 
by the nol^Je Lord, and* which, I confess, astonished me. I 
understood him to complain of the opposition which this 
measure had received in the House of Commons. Now, 
what I compladn of is, tlifit no opportunity has ever been 
given us for discussing this measure.* 

kord John Russell : I said the House had shown indis- 
position«to consider this measure. 

My. Disraeli : iTut I cannot understand how the noble 
Lord arrives aUhe fact that there exists an indisposition on 
.the part of the House of Commons to 'entertain this mea- 
sure. The noble Lord in the first place advised the Sove- 
reign to notify, in the Speech from the Throne, that the 
measure of Parliamentary reform would be brought for- 
ward. This, of course, is the ano^t solemn mode of intro- 
ducing the subject to the consitfe&tion of Parliament. I 
do not suppose on the first night of the Sessioif, when Her 
Majesty’s Gracious Speech was under consideration, • that 
any one could complain tkat thp manner in which that an- 
nouncement was received was discouraging loathe Minister. 
’An appeal was made to hipi not to bring forward the m^i- 
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sure on the ground of the exigent state, of the country ; Ir:t 
to this the Minister would hot listen. On the contrary, he 
brings forward this measure, lays* it oii the tabl^ and says, 

‘ I deprecate discussion niw, but cn this day for^nightj or 
soma other convenient day, you will dfcchss the measure 
which in detail I have now introduced to the notice of the 
r House and of the country ? Now I think that it is very 
inconvenient that any Minister should bring forward a mea- 
sure of such wast importance, upon a subject of such gene- 
ral interest. — that he should have the opportunity of in- 
troducing it, with all the advantages which not only his 
abilities but his station give him, and that it should never be 
subjected to the slightest discussion. The principles on 
which it is founded may be most fallacious, and I think the 
principles on which this measure is founded are most falla- 
cious ; but still no opportunity has been given to the House 
to express an opinion upon it, because when the exposition 
of the measure takes rplace, a future day is fixed by the 
Government for the disdussion of its merits ; and then that 
opportunity thus promised is never given. Well, then, I 
wish to know whether this opposition, or’ rather this indispo- • 
si lion* which the noble Lord finds to his Reform Bill, is an 
indisposition on hii own benches. I will not say on the 
Treasury Bench, because we itow have it on the highest au- 
thority, that th$ Government is a Government of sincere 
Reformers — but I suppose that it i& not impertinent to ima- 
gine that the indisposition may be on the benches behind 
the noble Lord. At ally rate I venture to say on ‘the part 
of hon. Gentlemen on this side of the House, that there has 
been^no opposition from these benches'. An hon. Gentle- 
man, who is a general supporter of the Government, has 
spoken of the opposition to this measure as if it had pro- 
ceeded frorti us. And no doubt it is not at all impossible 
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• that you would have received muncomprmiiswg opposition 
from the benches opposite to yo\$. But iou never gave us 
an opportynity for aiscussing thff measure, and therefore I 
beg the oountry to remefnber thaf the indisposition to Par- 
liamentary reform In the present House of Commons, So far 
astve have any evidence of it, is confined entirely to the 
noble Lord’s.own side of the flouse. 

# But I beg the House tcj remark that the noble Lord has 
not met the difficulty of his case, that all the feasons that 
he has given for relinquishing his measure to-night were 
reasons that existed in eqijal Torce at the meeting qf Parlia- 
ment, and on the 13th of February, when he introduced this 
Bill. I deny Jhat any member of the Cabinet can advance 
the present state of the country as a reason for not pro- 
ceeding with this measure. The noble Lord has very pro- 
perly vindicated hftnself from the absurd position in which 
it is the interest of some parties to place him as being the 
only Parliamentary Reformer in the Oabinet, and as if it was 
entirely to vindicate his own personal honour that this mea- 
sure had* been introduced. The noble Lord has* very pro- 
perly ’recalled the atfention of the House to the fact that the 
Government of the Earl of Aberdeen was founded $>n the 
promise of a large measure of Parliamentary reform. Nor 
was it merely in deference <0 the* noble Lord that the 
Government of the Earl of Aberdeen was founded on the 
principle of Parliamentary reform^ A very distinguished 
Member of the Cabinet (Sir James. Graham) made a large 
measure of Parliamentary reform a*c8ndition of his joining 
l*ord Aberdeen : and Lord Aberdeen, in his speech when 
he made an exposition of the principles upon which *his 
Government \yas founded, unequivocally pledged himself to 
a large measure of Parliamentary reform. 

• Now, I want to know wh^t were the circumstances under. 
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which the Government of J^ofd Aberdeen made that pledge ? 
What were the (fircumstahces uncjer which the right hon. 
Baronet the First Lord' of lie Admiralty made the concession 
of a large measufe of Paniamentary reform a condition of 
his adhesion to the Government of Lord Aberdeen ? W£i*e 
they circumstances of less peril than the present? Were 
they less serious? Was the conjuncture l«ss menacing 
than at present? We really seem to have forgotten the 
circumstancls under which Lord Aberdeen acceded to 
povVer. Why, after an interval of between thirty and forty 
years, what had the House of Commons juet^done? They 
had armed the people ; they had absolutely called out the 
militia ; and were arming, and training, and disciplining 
iob,ooo men. A few months before Lord Aberdeen entered 
office, the late Government had considerably increased the 
Naval Estimates ; but no sooner had the First Lord of the 
Admiralty come into office than he doubled those' Esti 
mates. Nor had the present Government been four month? 
in office before they formed a project — which they subse- 
quently executed — of having a military camp at C'hobham. 
It was well known that the Government then believed that 
not merely war but invasion was imminent!' 

Now, Sir, no o he will pretend that a war with France is 
not a much more awful affair than a war with Russia ; and 
yet with a war* with France in their opinion impending, they 
formed their Government on the principle of a large measure 
of Parliamentary reforin. ° And did the adoption of that 
statement not serve them ? Could they have forlned their 
Cabinet unless that had formed* the principle upon which 
that Cabinet was established? Could they have carried on 
their Government for six * montns unless that had been the 
principle upon which’ the Government of Lord Aberdeen 
*had been established? Could* they have possessed, not 
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merely the great, ad mmistraUve •abilities of tiie Firs# Lord of 
the Achniralty, but f the ^rofouncf statesrrfmlike attributes 
even of fife First Commissioner of* Works (Sir William 
JVfbkisworlh) ? £ojild he have given to *the Government 
the # fruits of those studies which Bentliam had inspire# and 
Grote had guided ? ' 

How did they carry on the Administration ? Why, fonly 
a very few months afterwards we had the financial treasures 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer brought forward, 
which,. according to the notye Lord’s statement to-ni|ht, 
was the cxcu&?*for not proceeding with Parliamentary re- 
form in the first year that tl^e Government held office: A 
tax extremely ftdious in tho mode in which it is levied was 
introduced foo this House, it being known that there was •an 
absolute lryrjorit}^ against the imposition of that tax, 
and that the most powerful assailants of this tax — the 
income tax — were to be found on the benches where the 
'•supporters of the present Government mostly congregate. 
Did not these Gentlemen say that they disapproved of the 
‘unmodified income t#x, and only voted for it in consequence 
of this promise of a large measure of Parliamentary reform? 
And, therefore, *1 say that Parliamentary reform was the 
principle upon which the Government Vas founded, and 
without it the present Cabinet wou!d never have existed, 
and that without it the administration of affairs* could not 
have been carried on. f sa>*also at the same time, fhat the 
pledge to give a large measure "of Parliamentary reform was 
made at a time when the state of public affairs, as far as our 
external relations were concerned, was not less menacing, 
nay I think more perilous and threatening, than it is af the 
present time* 

Myself opposed to the measure of’thc noble J,oid, I am 
glad that the Government lias relinquished it. But what is 
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the moral that Ijthinkwe phbul<J draw'from all these circutii- 
stances ? I thin|. we should at least corne to this corfclusion 
— i« my opinion, a s am ary on e-*— though no* one can 
question the honour ana 1 sincerity of the, noble 'Lord r /ho 
has been identified with this great question and this gfeat 
cause — who will go down i$ history as connected with it — 
though no one, I say, can doubt his sincerity, ‘and though I 
do not for a moment care ter question the sincerity of 
others — stilf I must say,*that there does appear to me, and I 
thifik there will appear to the country, that there has been 
too much levity, for party purposes in dealing svith questions 
of organic change in the Constitution of this country. Well, 
now, I think, if we can, under the present 'circumstances, 
when there is no party feeling on this question, ahd when all 
parties and sections of this House seem ^pretty well agreed 
to assist the Government out of the predicament — I think, I 
say, that if we can arrive at that conclusion, every man, 
wherever he sits, wilf consider probably longer than he 
might have done two or three years ago before he makes 
pledges ou a subject of this importance. Because we should 
find, that if a Minister persisted— which the nobib Lord has 
wisely *and magnanimously resolved not to do— in con- 
sequence of a pledge of this kind, in carrying measures not 
required by the necessities of the country, a great public evil 
might occur. *And if, on the other hand, after having 
pledged his sagacity as a statesman for the necessity’ and 
expediency of such a. measure, he finds it necessary to 
relinquish it, then, although great public mischief may not 
occur, there is at least this disadvantage^-that the confidence 
of the country in the men they look up to must be necessarily 
shaken and diminished. Nor does it seem to me that a time 
of war, whjcti we are tbld may be very serious and protracted, 
h a time when, I do not say this wart of confidence, but 
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tbi^diminished confidence, in otir^principal statesman should 
be indtared. I ‘hope, therefore, ttfat the fnoble Lord will 
not proceed in the course of whjph he has given an indi- 
cation to-night — of postponing lor a short but indefinite 
"TiTTIr his plans of Parliamentary reform. I think it woulfl be 
much better fo£ the iloble Lord— who lias made twg attempts, 
which, he say«, have not been sanctioned by the countryfand 
wljich he feels are not required by the country — Jo allow 
this question altogether to drop, and not to embarrass him- 
self by another pledge. 

Yet, what k?f»the nolj]% Lord donelo-night? After all 
this somewhat bitter experience, he has absolutely embar- 
rassed himself find all h;s Colleagues by promising to take 
as early an •opportunity as possible to introduce this mea- 
sure again. j^Chcers.\ I think that cheer is most unwise, 
and that those who cheer will be probably the loudest in 
opposing the measure when ft is brought forward. I confess, 

I do not understand this gettfhg rid of reform by 
instalments. You who are always asking for measures of 
fieform, aifd taking them by instalments, should haiflly sanc- 
tion this new system, by which reformers are to get rid of 
their pledges by instalments. It would haye been better for 
the noble Lord to say, ‘ I have made a considerable attempt. 
The Cabinet have stood by me. This* measure is the result 
of our united deliberations. But the country ddes not require 
it, th^ times are perilous, and although I think that a time of 
war is no goad cause why a meaAire # T>£ Parliamentary reform 
should not* be carried if it we#e required, still it i$ not now 
absolutely necessary > it would involve a great struggle, 
and, therefore, for the present, I will say farewell to Parlia- 
mentary reform.’ ffon. gentlenfen opposite, would have 
then had just as good a chance of getting Parliamentary re- 
form when the time arrived *as they have now by retaining 
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the vam,pledges of a Minister. Surely, the experience^of 
the last two yeajs must i^ave taught you that you arejwtone 
whjt the nearer a measuife «of Parliamentary reform because 
you have the pledges of Statesmen thht they will, give it^to 
your Here you have statesmen who haVe pledged 1$.®'* 
selves, and who were most sincerely anxious to fulfil their 
pledges, but you did not ‘obtain your object You never 
can obtain a change such as you desire until the great pre- 
ponderance of public opinion demands it. 

AYell, then, why embarrass the Government with a con- 
stant pledge of this -kind? him noble Loi^l yill pardon me 
for .saying that it would have been more statesman-like if, 
after all lie has done, and, I will say, after all he has suffered, 
1m had asked the House to-night to place confidence in his 
sincerity, and to show, by the manner in which they received 
his words to-night, that they thought his honour was intact ; 
and had then told them that, it was much better not to 
embarrass the Government any longer with pledges on thi® 
subject, but that they might be confident that when the- time 
was ripe, the measures that were demanded by necessitv 
would be brought forward by any Ministry which happened 
then to be in possession of power. I do hope that the 
noble Lord will gt least draw this lesson from the pas f — 
not to embarrass himself with pledges, which he knows not 
when he, can, fulfil, merely for party purposes, and to 
animate followers who t must # now feel that,' after all, mea- 
sures of this great national .importance depend upon some- 
thing more solid than tlie wopl of any individual, however 
sincere of however gifted. 
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portant.can be submitted to their consideration. 
Those which are often esteemed the greatest political ques- 
ting — those questions, for example, .of peace or war which 
now occupy and agitate the public mind, are in fact inferior. 
Tn either of those crises an erroneous policy may be re- 
traced ; and there are no disasters which cannot be success- 
fully encountered by the energies of a free people ; lout the 
principles upon which the distribution of power depends in 
a community when once aclopte % d can rarely be changed. 
An error in tlmt direction may permanently affett the for- 
tune's of a State or the character of a people. 

But, grate as is the duty, and /difficult as is the task, 
which have devolved upon Her Majesty’s Government in 
undertaking to prepare a measure to amend the representa- 
tion of the people ill this House, these I admit, and cheer- 
fully admit, are considerably fnitigated by* tyvo circum- 
stances — the absence of all passion on the’subieet, and the 


1 IR, it is my duty to-night to draw the attention of the 
JIcAise t<* a theme than which nothing more im- 
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advantage of experience. Whatever may be the causeg^on 
which I care nor to dwelt, I belieye that on this subject and 
on <his occasion I appeal -to as impartial a tribunals is com- 
patible with oui popular form ot government. * I bepr/e 
there is a general wish among all men of light and leading 
in this country that the solution of this lorg-controverted 
question should be arrived at ; and that if public men 
occupying the position which wc now occupy, feel it th«ir 
duty to come forward to offer that solution — one which I 
tru^t in our case will not be biased upon any mean conces- 
sion or any temporary compromise, but omvpiinciples con- 
sistent with the spirit of our Constitution, which will bear the 
scrutiny of debate, and which I tryst may obtain the sym- 
pathy of public opinion — I feel persuaded that in the 
present conjuncture of our political world such an attempt 
will meet from this House a candid though a discriminating 
support. And equally it may be observed," that the public 
mind of this country has for the last quarter of a century, 
and especially during its latter portion, been so habituated 
to the consideration of all questions connected wit* popular 
representation, the period itself has been so 4 prolific of 
political phenomena for the contemplation and study, and 
I may add, the instruction, of the people of this country, 
that we are in a much more’ favourable position than the 
statesmen' who in 1832 undertook the great office which 
then cfevolved upon them, because we address not only a 
Parliament but a couptfy which has upon this. subject the 
advantage, of previous knowledge ; and all will dgree that 
this greatly facilitates both discussion and decision. Al- 
though some of those who took a leading part in the trans- 
actions of 1832, happily for us, ’still sit in both Houses of 
Parliament, yet *o long is the space of time that has elapsed 
iince those occurrences, I think it is not impossible to speak 
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with something of tjie fcafidpur of history. *1 do not 
doubrlhat our futurf records will Acknowledge that, during 
some of the most important political events of modern «his- 
thoSe eveijts^ were* treated with the* energy and the 
r&fcurce becoming British statesmen. If we judge of the 
Act of 1832 by its ‘consequences, in the measuves of this 
House and in the character of its Members, it must bS ad- 
mitted that that policy wa« equal to the emergency it con- 
trolled and directed. I cannot, indeed, agree with those 
who attribute to the legislation of 1832 every measur? of 
public benefit Aat has b® 11 passed by this House during 
the last twenty-five years. \ know well that before tlfe re- 
form qf this House took place the administration of this 
country wifls distinguished by its ability and precision.* I 
believe, indeed, that, especially in the latter part of the ad- 
ministration of Lord Liverpool, this ftouse was rather in 
advance of the opinion of tfle country at large. But I think 
thqX the reform of the House of Commons in 1832 greatly 
added to the energy and public spirit in which we had then 
become somewhat deficient. 

But, Sir* it must be remembered that the labours^of the 
statesmen who took part in the transactions of 183*2 were 
eminently experimental. In ^many respects they had to 
treat their subject empirically, an$ it is not to be wondered 
^t if in the course of tiniest was found that some Errors were 
comfhitted in that settlement; afld if, as time rolled on, 
some, if not many deficiencies, wer£ discovered. I beg the 
House to* consider well those? effects of time, and what has 
been the character of the twenty-five years that have elapsed 
since the Reform 0^1832. They form no ordinary period. 
In a progressive country, and £ progressive* ^ge, progress 
has been not only rapid, but, perhaps, precipitate. Theye 
is no instance in thei history of Europe of such an increase 

7 
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of population as has taken place in this country during 1 this 
period. *There | no example iti the history of Eur^p^r 
of America, of a creatiol ^ind aacumtlation of japital so 
vast as has occurred in this couutfy* in those Itwenty-fito 
year^ And I believe the general diffusion of intellige^^ 
has kept pace with that increase of population and wealth. 
• In t]jat period you have brought science to bear on social 
life in a manner no philosopher in his dreams could ever 
have anticipated. In that space of time you have, in # a 
manner, annihilated both time and space. The influence 
of the discovery of printing is«really only beginning to work 
on the multitude. It is, therefoj%, # not surprising, that, in a 
measure passed twenty-five yeafs ago, in a spirit necessarily 
experimental, however distinguish were its authors, and 
however remarkable their ability, some omissions have been 
found that ought to be supplied, andcsome* defects that 
ought to be remedied. In such a state of things a question 
in England becomes what is called a public question. Thus, 
Parliamentary .'Reform becomes a public question ; a puMi'c 
question Jn duo course of time becomes a Parliamentary 
question; and then , as it were, shedding its last, skin,. it be 
comes a ministerial c|u. don. 

Reform has bed'n for fifteen years a Parliamentary ques- 
tion; for ten years it has been a ministerial question. It is 
ten years since the Prime Minister of that day, who sat in 
this House, after resisting for some time a series ol Motions, 
the object of which was to h change the settlement of 1832, 
declared it to be the Opinion of himself and his colleagues 
that some alteration ought to fie made in it. Public events 
presented that minister from immediately acting on that pub- 
lic declaration. But in 18^2, 1 believe ?n this very month of 
February, that Prime Minister counselled Her Majesty to 
address Parliament from the throne in these terms 
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'll* appears to me that this is a fitting time for calmly considering whether 
it flftljMiot be advisable t <3 make «ucli a<nepdments ip the Ac# of the late 
reign, mating to the representation of the /ommons m Parliament, as may 
be # deemed Aijculated to carry into more tcfnpl^e effect the principles upon. 
\HLich that Jfiw is founded. * I have the fullest confidence, that in any # sueh 
A#g^deration you witt firmly adhere to the acknowledged principles of the 
Constitution by which the prerogative of the Crown, the authority o? both 
Houses of Parliament, and the rights and liberties of the people are equally 
secured." 

Iij consequence of that announcement from the throne, a 
measure of Parliamentary Reform was brought foilvard by 
the Ministry of the clay. It was not pressed, in consequ^ice 
of a change o£*Governm(jpt*which tl>en took place. But 
two years afterwards, another Minister being at the hejcl of 
affairs — a Mirgstcr who, in # tlie general tenourof his politics, 
afforded a contrast to the one who introduced the meagre 
of 1852 — a Minister bom and bred in what is termed the 
Tory camp, as h?s predecessor was born and bred in the 
Whig camp ; this Minister* being called on to form a Go- 
vernment having to consider the requirements of the country, 
ase^esy individual with that responsibility is bound to con- 
sider Mm, felt it his duty to counsel Her Majesty, in 
February, % 1854, to address lo Parliament this language 
from the throne r— 

• * *' Recent experience lias shown that it is necessary to take more effectual 
precautions against the evils of bribery and Corrupt practices at elections. 
It will also be your duty to consider whether more complete effect may not 
be given to the principles of thj Act of the last reign, whereby reforms were 
made in the representation of the p (topic in* Parliament. In recommending 
this subject to«your consideration, my desire *s to remove every cause of just 
complaint, -to increase general confidence iif tlie Legislature, and to give ad- 
ditional stability to the settled institutions of the State." 

• 

In consequence of that announcement, another measure wag 
brought forward by the Ministry of Lord Aberdeen, which 
was considered stronger than the measure ^f *1^52, proposed 
*by Lord John Russell — for; it is not against order thus his- 

7—2 
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torically |o mention that ^distinguished name. But cj^ftVm- 
stances again changed, iid prevented , the Legislature from 
proceeding with that.meashre of reform. The •country be- 
came involved in a war with a hrst-rate pqwer — a war 
might be described as European. Before it terminate^ a 
change of Government again occurred. Another statesman, 
who may well be compared with the two distinguished men 
who preceded him — a statesman » renowned, not onlv for his 
ability, Cut his great experience, and whose political preju- 
dices — if he has any [laughter and cheers] — well, then,, I will 
say, whose superiority to prejudice-, .-at any r&te', a statesman 
who dias no morbid sympathy with advanced opinions. 
Then what did that noble Lord deem it to bb his first civil 
duty to accomplish when he accepted the responsibility of 
office, and peace had been concluded ? Irqthe same solemn 
and impressive manner adopted by the noble Lord the 
Member for the City, and by ‘die Earl of Aberdeen, the 
noble Lord, in i B57, oriThe termination of peace, counseled 
his Sovereign to address Parliament in these words 

“Your attention will be called to the laws which 'regulate tlnj representa- 
tion of the people in Parliament, with a view to consider what Amendments 
may be safely and beneficially made therein.” 

The House will therefore see that during three Ministries 
the subject of Parliamentary 1 reform has been formally 
brought before -the attention of the Legislature. And let 
me remind hon. Gentlemen, that although circumstances 
have prevented the ministers who preceded us from either 
proceeding with the measures, which they introduced, or 
with the measures which they proposed, this House has 
shown during that interval no disposition to wait, and no 
reluctance to deal with it. < The ^consequence is, that you 
have had, up^to the end of the last session of Parliament, 
independent Members of this assembly continuing that 
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course which was pursued Lfcffra any c >f those* messages 
from^the throne we^e delivered t <[ the Legislature — namely, 
that of (frying a reform of Pamam«nt by measures of de- 
VI, instead of taking a 'general view and bringing forward a 
"frffcnprehensive plan which should effect a fair adjustment of 
alT the points^in controversy. 

' This, Sir, »was the state of the question when, a chaflge of 
(government again occurring, the Earl of Derby became re- 
sponsible for the administration qf this counfry. Let me 
now ask the House what, in their opinion, was our fluty 
under* these €ujeumstancg%? That, from the peculiar posi- 
tion at which this question had arrived, it might hav^been 
practicable b)* evasion fpr.a time to stave off a solution, I 
do not say*is impossible ; but that is a course which, speak- 
ing for my colleagues and myself, I may respectfully observe 
is not at all congenial with our tastes. *Were you to allow 
this question, winch the Sovereign had three times announced 
was one that ought to be dealt wifh — which three Prime 
MirJTsters, among the most skilful and authoritative of our 
.Statesman, had declared it was their intention to d&al with — 
'to remairfin abeyance? Was it to be left as a meaias of 
reorganising an ^opposition ? Is that thq opinion of either 
side of this House ? Is it the judgment flf this House that 
that is a wholesome position *for political questions of the 
highest quality to occupy ? Was Parliamentary Reform — a 
subject which touches the intcrestscf all classes and all indi- 
viduals, and in the wise, and prbpef settlement of which the 
very destiny of this countiy k concerned — to be.suffered to 
remain as a desperate resource of faction ; or was it a matter 
to be grappled with only at a moment of great popular excite- 
ment, and settled not by the reason, but by tji^ passion, of 
the people ? Were we to establish, as it*were, .a chronic 
irritation in the publjp mind upon the subject, which, of alf 
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others, should no| form sthb Staple of .our party contests? 
Were the energies of thisYcountry— an .ancient county of 
complicated civilization — were they «a,t this time' of day, 
boasting as we do of a throne that has endured for a thousap ! 

n 0 > #* • 

years, to be distracted and diverted from their proper objecTS* 
* — the increase of the wealth, and welfare of thfi community, 
and wasted in a discussion of the principles of our constitu- 
tion, and of what should be the ^fundamental base of oqr 
political institutions ? I cannot for a moment believe that 
this House would think that, a posture of affairs which 
would be free from danger to c-tpe Empire,' or which it 
would be honourable for any public man to sanction. 
Having, then, to consider the state of the country with refer- 
ence to this question, and recalling all those details which on 
this occasion I feel it incumbent on me to place before the 
House, the Government of the Earl of Derby, on their 
accession to power, had to inquhe what it was their duty to 
fulfil. And, Sir, it was the opinion — the unanimous opinion 1 
of the Cabinet of the Earl of Derby — that this subject 'must 
be dealt with, and dealt with in an earnest and sincere spirit 
But J am told that, although it might be necessary that a 
solution should be effected, though three' Prime Ministers 
who had made th& attempt had withdrawn from the effoit, 
yet it was not for the ftarl ( of Derby — even if he deemed it 
for thq } interests of his country, and held it to be his para- 
mount duty in the position that he occupied — to undertake 
such a task. Sir, I dkqfyite' that statement. I<say it is not 
a just statement, and cannot «ln discussion be at all main- 
tained. What is there in the previous^ career of the noble 
Earl at the head of her Majesty’s Government which should 
preclude hjm from taking that course ? The noble Lord 
the Member for'the City of London has connected his name 
with the question of Parliamentary Reform to his enduring 
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lfcaour. I do not grudge# thS tvajl-eame.^ celebrity which 
he dijoys. But the nQble Lorjf can remember the day 
( when EarfrGrey sunynoned himself tmd Mr. Stanley t# his 
Cabinet *in 183^ 4 and the noble Lord*knows well that, 
hjjcl it not been for their ability and energy, probably the 
Reform Bill, and certainly in present shape, would never 
have been pfassed into law. 1 think, therefore, it cannot for a 
moment be contended tluft there is anything in the, position 
or antecedents of the head of the#Governmen? that should 
preclude him from dealing ,with this question. WhSt is 
there in the*p#sition of tun. Gentlemen who sit on* this side 
of the House to render it an inconsistent act, oif their 
part, .to adojrt the counts which I shall recommend to-night? 
Why, whdh the noble Lord introduced his measure, and*also 
when the njeasure of the Earl of Aberdeen was introduced 
into this House, I, acting with the complete sanction and at 
the personal request of nuftiy now sitting behind and around 
vjj^on these benches, expressed oijr views upon the course 
pursued by the Government of that day. I stated then, on 
their behalf, that jve should offer no opposition to any 
measure \hich might be brought in, the object of which was 
to effect a reconstruction of this House. I said* that we 
were prepared to adhere to the Conservative compact which 
was wrung from the Conservative party in 1835 by taunts 
and reproaches as to their insincerity in fuofoKsing to be 
boftnd by the Act of 1832. *1 said, that by that Conservative 
compact, which was made by *tho 5 e # who then represented 
the Conservative party ^ in •this House, we wqe ready to 
stand; but that if .those, who themselves made the settle- 
ment, questioned its propriety and proposed to amend ft, we 
should offer* no opposition, but would give; to those pro- 
posed Amendments our candid consulcralton, making every 
effort 011 our part to infprove the representation of the 
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people. ^Therefore I cannot .understand the justness oljpe 
taunts which ha\e been^o freely used against our tinder- 
taking a task, which, ip my mind, no jne who occupies thesp 
benches can avoid, or ought to shrink* from. Sir? it is Ai 
pursuance of the pledge which we gave *wficn we accecfeu 
to office that, on the part of the Government of the Earl' of 
Derbf, I am, with your permission, to-night, to £all your at- 
tention to the measures which we t think it politic that this 
house should adopt. 

Now, Sir, it appears to me that those who are called Parlia- 
mentary Reformers may be divided into two^classes. * The 
first a r e those whose object I will attempt to describe in a 
sentence. They are those who ’ would adapt the settlement 
of 7832 to the England of 1859; and would eact in the 
spirit and according to the genius of the existing Constitu- 
tion. Among these Reformers I may be permitted to class 
Iler Majesty’s Ministers. But, Sir, it would not be candid, 
and it would be impolitic not to acknowledge that there is 
another school of Reformers, having objects very different 
from thos?. which I have named. The new school, if I may 
so describe them, would avowedly effect a Parliamentary 
Reform" on principles different from those which have 
hitherto been acknowledged as forming the proper founda- 
tions for this House. The new school of Reformers are of 
opinion that the. chief, if not the sole, object of representation 
is to realize the opinion pf thp numerical majority of »the 
country. Their standard, is population ; and I admit that 
their views have been clearly $nd efficiently placed before 
the country.* Now, Sir, there is no doubt population is, and 
must always be, one of the elements of our representative 
system. There is also sucb a thing as property ; and that, 
too, must be Considered-. I am ready to admit that the new 
school have not on any occasion limited the elements of theiy 
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representative system solely to pb]*il£tion. 'J'hey ha*e, with a 
murmur, admitted that property has unequal claim to considera- 
tion; but,!ten, they have said that* property and population go 
together. •Well, Sir, population and property do go together 
— h* statistics, but in nothing else. Population and property 
do^iot go together in politics and practice. I cannot agree 
with the principles of the new school, either if populatidfi or 
property is their sole, or ifc both together constitute their 
double, standard. I think the function of this Hdlise is some- 
thing more than merely to represent the population and jfto- 
perty of the country. House, in my opinion, ought to 

represent all the interests of the country. Now, those intefests 
are sometimes antagonistic, often competing, always indepen- 
dent and joulous ; yet they all demand a distinctive repfe- 
sentation in this House ; and how can that be effected, under 
such circumstancesfby the simple representation of the voice 
of the majority* or even by the mere preponderance of 
property ? If the function of this House is to represent all the 
interests of the country, you must of course have representation 
scattered bver the country ; because interests are neCessarily 
local. * An illustration is always worth two arguments ^ per- 
mit, me, therefore? so to explain my meanyig — if it requires 
explanation. Let me take the two cases < 3 f the metropolis 
and that of the kingdom of Scotland,* to the representation 
of which the lion. Gentleman opposite (Mr. *Baxfrer) is so 
much* afraid that I should* no* do justice. The population 
of the metropolis and that of the kiilgjlom of Scotland are, 
at^this time, about equal. The wealth of the metropolis and 
the wealth of the kingdom of Scotland are very unequal. 
The wealth of the metropolis yields a yearly income t)f 
^44, 000, 000— -upon which the assessment under the great 
schedules of the income tax is levied* while tTie amount 
upon which such ass^sment«is levied under those schedules 
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in Scotland is c^ily £ 30 ^ 06 , 000 . There is, thereforg^-he 
annual difference between ^44,0,00,0^0 and ^30,00^,000 ; 
yet who would for a fnoment pretend that the various classes 
and interests of Scotland could be adequately represented 
by the same number of members as represent the mflr? 
polis ? So much for the papulation test'. 

Let 11s now take the property test. Let* us take one 
portion, of that very metropolis to which I have this moment 
referred. This is an age of statistics. I do not place more 
value upon them than they deserve ; but this is, I believe, at- 
least ah accurate memorandum, c »Let us loOk - to the wealth 
of t‘lie City of London. The wealth of the City of London 
is more than equivalent to that ,of 25 English and Welsh 
Counties returning 40 Members, and of 140 Boroughs re- 
turning 232 Members. The City of London, the City 
proper, is richer than Liverpool, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham put together. Or take andther and even more pregnant 
formula. The City of London is richer than Bristol, Lgeds, 
Newcastle, Sheffield, Hull, Wolverhampton, Bradford, 
Brighton, Stoke-upon-Trent, Nottingham, Greenwich, Pres- 
ton, East Retford, Sunderland, York, and Salford combined 
— towns which return among them no lessthan 31 Members. 
The City of London has not asked me to insert it in the 
Bill, which I am asking leave to introduce, for 31 Members. 
I have htard "that there is another measure of Reform, in 
hands, probably, more f able ‘to deal with the subject than 
mine, and in hands twlpch^ perhaps, are much, interested in 
ascertaining the claims of the City of London/ Whether 
the noble Lord has made his arrangements according to the 
statistical return we shall probably know some day or other; 
but, as far r as I am concerned, the citizens of London have 
| acted with modesty and propriety. They seem to' be 
satisfied with their representation, and to consider that, pro- 
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baVx^ no place requires a greal^ number of Members 
than tiie City of Londoi* at present possesses. Perhaps 
tjrey have sbme suspicion that, if they*had more Members, 
j^iey woufd find s»oipe difficulty in obtaining men who were 
competent to discharge that office. 

So much for* the population test, and so much for the pro- 
perty test, if ydu are to reconstruct this House on either of those 
principles ; but, the truth is?, that men are sent to this House 
to represent the opinions of a placo and not its power. We 

• know very well what takes place at a Parliamentary election 

• in this country. ? The mati^f a princely fortune ha$, when 
he goes to the poll, no more .votes than the humble dweller 
in a jQxo hou& ; because vre know very well that his wealth, 
his station # and his character will give him the influence 
which will adequately represent his property ; and the Con- 
stitution shrink^ from a plurality of votes in such a case. 
% Thc Constitution also shrinks from # the enjoyment of a 
pkv^Uity of votes by large towns by. means of seats in this 
House. It wants the large towns and cities of England to 
be completely represented. It wishes to see the Members 
for Liverpool, Manchester, and Birmingham in their places, 
ready to express "the views of those powerful and influential 
communities ; and it recognises them as tTie representatives 
of the opinions of those places, Jjut not as the represen- 
tatives of their power and influence. Because wh5t happens 
to tlie rich man at a contestefl election will happen to these 
places. Why, Sir, the power of thgf *ity of London or that 
of the city of Manchester • in this House is .not to be 
measured by the honourable and respectable individuals 
whom they send heip to represent their opinions. I wilf be 
bound to say ’that there is a scorS — na^, that thgre are three 
score — Members in this House who are as* much* and mqre # 
interested^ perhaps, *in the* city of Manchester than those 
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who arejn this House ^tS( ( aurtioritativQ and authentic repre- 
sentatives ; andwhen a Question arises, v in which the ii^erests 
of Manchester, Liverpool, Or Birmingham are cottoned, the 
influence of thofce places is showh by the votes of persons 
so interested in their welfare as well as'by those of the^fcT- 
spectable, and respected individuals who aye sent here to 
represent them. 

Look at the metropolis itself, *iot speaking merely of the 
City of London. Is the influence of the metropolis in this 
Heuse to be measured by the sixteen hon. Members who 
represent it, and who represent, it, I have* rro doubt, in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory to their constituents, or they 
would not be here? No ! We^Uof us liveiin the metro- 
polis ; many of the Members of this House ha^e property, 
a few of them very large property, in it ; and, therefore, the 
indirect influence of the metropolis in this House is not to 
be measured merely by the number of Members which it 
returns to Parliament/ So much for that principle of p pall- 
iation, or that principle of property, which hasbeen adopted by 
some, 0? Jiat principle of population and property combined^ 
which seems to be the more favourite form. It appears to me' 
that the principle, as one upon which the representation of the 
People in this House ought to be founded, is fallacious arid 
erroneous. There is one remarkable circumstance connected 
with the new school, who would build up oui\rcpresentation 
on the basis of a numerical majority, and who take popu- 
lation as their standarp/ It is this — that none of their prin- 
ciples apply except in cases where population is concen- 
trated. The principle of population is, although I cannot 
say a favourite doctrine, because I do not think it is so, a 
very notorious doctrine at the present moment ; but it is not 
novel, although introduced at a comparatively recent period 
•Into our politics. It was broached in the discussions whicly 
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to^k place when the former •RcTolh})Bills w*lte brought in by 
preceding Governments. • It was # the favourite argument of 
tl\e late TIVfr. Hume.. • His argument foj: Parliamentary 
Reform— *a subject # whicl* he frequently brought before; the 
House — was generally this; — He took some unfortunate 
borough in thp wefct of England; he described it gs a 
borough with# a very small population and with very little 
business, and he said : — 

This borough returns two Members to Parliament, while the great. #ity 
of Manchester, with its population gf hundreds of thousands, and with 
# half the busincss^f Jthe world coventrated in its circle, only returns the 
•same number. Can anything*be more monstrous? Disfranchise the 
small borough, and give its Member* to the city of Manchester. 

Suck was th£ argument which for several years passed in 
this House unchallenged. Mr. Hume brought forward his 
Motion for Jfarliaflientary Reform in *852, when, by a 
somewhat curious coincidence, I was occupying the same 
seat which I now fill, and it fell to my lot to make a reply 
to hijn. 1 stated then what I had loiTg felt, that although I 
entirely rejected the principle of population, still, a knitting 
.it*for tl,ie sake of argifment to be a right principle, we mpst 
arrive at conclusions exactly the reverse of those which 
Mr. Hume and the school which he foundeil t were perpetually 
impressing upon the public mind. The principle, in my 
opinion, is false, and would produtc results dangerous to 
The country, anti fatal to Uie House of Commons. But if 
it be true — if it be our duty to /efegm the representation 
upon it — theft I say you must arrive* at # conclusions entirely 
'different from those which the new school has adopted. If 
population is to be the standard, and you choose to dis- 
franchise small boroughs and* small constituencies, it is not 
to the great towns you can, according to»your.owif principle, 
transfer their Members. % 

. Perhaps the House* will allow me to refer to a note of 
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some retyrns which I qx^ot^ct in 1852, because they are per- 
fectly germane to the argument' which I am now oflfe^rT^to 
the. House. When M&. Hume used the illustration^ a sample 
of which I have ’just cited, I askeddiim to look to the case 
of North Cheshire, a county with a population of 249,000; 
with two, great towns, Macclesfield and, Stockport, together 
possessing a population of 93,000, and returning four 
Members to Parliament, while u the residue of the county 
population ^156,000) returned only two Members. I asked 
hifii to look to the case of South Cheshire, a county with 
206,000 inhabitants; with one tqwn of 2 S, 0,00, ..returning two 
Members to Parliament, but with the rest of the county 
population (178,000) returning only the same number. I 
bf ought before him the remarkable case of S#uth Derby- 
shire. The population of that county was 166,000. It had 
only got one town, Derby itself, with 40,006 inhabitants, 
who returned two Members to (Parliament, while the residue 
of the county population (126,000) had also only two 
Members. I called his attention to the case of 'North 
Durban:/, with a population of 272,000. There are four 
great towns, Durham, Gateshead, South Shields, and 
Sundtrland, with a conjoint population of .136,000, returning 
six Members to Parliament, while the county population, of 
identically the samer numbbr (136,000) return only two 
Member. I- referred him to the case of West Kent. That i 
county has a population of 490,000. There are four great 
towns— Maidstone, Chathtim, Rochester and Greenwich, — 
with a joint population of 172,000, returning seven Mem- 
bers, while the remaining inhabitants, 228,000 in number, 
leturn only two. I likewise cited the case of East Norfolk, 
with a population of 250,0007 Two towns, Norwich and 
Yarmouth? with a populat ion of 100,000, return four Mem- 
bers ; but the county residue of 150,000 return only two. 
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• I asked him to take the cas<^o£ die East Riding, with a 
. popu'Etion of 2 3o,ooc5. Hifll and another fown return four 
Members* the residue of the c«untyj)opulation (126,000) 
return onty # two. I tdlcl.him to look at tjie West Riding, 
with its population of 1,300,000 reduced by nine considerable 
to-^ns, to 800,000. # Those 800,000 return only two Mem- 
bers ; whereas *the nine considerable towns, representing a 
population of 500,000, return sixteen Members. Finally, 
I referred him to the case of South Lancashire,* with a 
population of 1,500,000. Ten grefit towns in South I^n- 
•cashircy with a joint population of i,ocio,ooo, return fifteen 
•Members to Parliament, Tiflt tlie county residue of 500^000 
return only two. ’Why, Sir, ip is notorious that, if you come 
to population # in round Tiumbtrs, 10,500,000 of the people 
of England return only r5o or 160 county Members, while 
the borough.^ representing 7,500,000,. return more than 
330 Members. Admitting, tjien, the principle of population, 
jvhich is the principle of the new school, I say you must 
disfranchise your boroughs, and give their Members to the 
counties.* 

* Sir.. I n^ver heard &n answer to this argument. It cannot 
have been misunderstood, because it was not offered in a 
corner, but in this House; and I repeat that, although 
seven years have elapsed sinc^it was •advanced, in 1852, I 
never heard an answer given to* it. I havp watched the 
recent agitation, when I was told that a new English «onsti- 
tution was to be created on the # priijciple of population, to 
see if that 'argument was answered *It has, indeed, been 
sefid that there are some, nay, *that there are man/ boroughs 
through which the landed interest is represented in tj^is 
House. Thatpnay or may jiot be a sufficient answer to the 
demand of the landed interest to be more ^ represented in 
tl)is House ; but it is no answer to the inhabitants of the 
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counties^ Wh^t proves f.hut piy argument is sound and 
enters into the public mind, and is accepted as authentic, 
is, r that the noble Lord the Member for the City in 1854, 
acknowledged, With generous candbur, that it had influenced 
hint' in the arrangements which he had made, and a large pro- 
portion of the seats — certainly two-thirds — -which formerly 
belonged to the small constituencies that he proposed to 
disfranchise, he transferred to the county representation. 

Let us now see, Sir, what will be the consequence if the 
peculation principle is adopted. You would have a House, 
generally speaking, formed partly, of great 'landowners and 
partly of manufacturers. I have no doubt that, whether we 
look to their property or to their character,, there would be 
ncr country in the world which could rival in respectability 
such an assembly. But would it be a House of Commons 
— would- it represent the country — would it represent the 
various interests of England ? 1 Why, Sir, after all, the suf- 
frage and the seat respecting which there is so much contro 1 
versy and contest, are only means to an end. Th&J are 
means^by which you may create a representative assembly 
that is a mirror of the mind as well as the matcrfHl interests 
of England. You want in this EIousc evbry element that 
obtains the respect and engages the interest of the countiy. 
You must have lineage and 'great territorial property; you 
must haw manufacturing ente 'rise of the highest character; 
you must have commercial weight; you must have professional 
ability in all its forms ; ^ut-you want something more,— you 
want a body of men not too intimately connected either with 
agriculture, or with manufactures, or with commerce ; not 
too much wedded to professional thought and professional 
habits ; you want a body of men representing the vast variety 
of the English character ; men who would arbitrate between 
the claims of those great predominant interests ; who would 
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•temper the acerbity, of their •fcAitfaversiej. YoA want a 
body of men to* repr^seiH that immense portion of the com- 
munity cannot ranked under* any of those striking 
and powerful classes to which I have referred, but who are 
in^their aggregate equally important and valuable, and* per- 
haps as numerpus. 

Hitherto you have been able to effect this object ;*you 
have effected it by the existing borough system, w^ich has 
given you a number of constituencies of variou? dimensions 
distributed over the country. No one for a moment Pre- 
tends that the thorough # systcm in England was originally 
framed to represent all the t classes and interests o£ the 
country; but it has beep kept and cherished because the 
people fouiRl that although not directly intended for such a 
purpose, yet indirectly it has accomplished that object : and 
hence I lay it down as a principle that *if you subvert that 
system, you arc 1)ound to substitute for.it machinery equally 
effective. That is all I contend for.* I am not wedded to 
arrangements, merely because they are arrangements; but 
what I Hbpe this Hopse will not sanction is, that WiGHShould 
temove a Machinery which performs tjie office we desire, 
unless we are certain that we can substitute; for it a machinery 
equally effective. Now, there is one remarkable feature in 
the agitation of the new school. It*is not that they offer 
for the system they would subvert a substitute ;*it is not 
that they offer us new machinery foj the old machinery they 
would abrogate ; but it is a remarkable circumstance that 
tljey offer'no substitute whatever, ffhey lay down their inex- 
orable principle ; they carry it to its logical consequences, 
and the logical consequences would be that to this House, 
in the present*state of the population, no dou^t you would 
have men returned by large constituencies wlio .would, in 
itiost instances, represent great wealth. I will make that ’ 

8 
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concession; — but when fhife House is assembled, how will it 
perform the duties of a House of Commons ? I will toll you 
wh£t must be the natural consequenpe of such,- & state of 
things. The House will lose as a matter of course' its hold 
on the Executive. The House will assemble ; it will have 
, men sent to it, no doubt of character arfd wealth ; the great 
majority of them matured and advanced in life*; and having 
met here, they will be unable t<* carry on the Executive ,of 
the country. [An lion., Member : Why ?] Why ? asks an 
hon. Member. Because the experiment has been tried in 
every country, and the same resuHJias occurred ; because it 
is ndt in the power of one or t\vo classes to give that variety 
of character and acquirement byAvljich the administration of 
a country can be carried on. Well, then, if this House loses 
its hold over the Executive of the country, what happens ? 
We fall back on a bureaucratic system, and we should find 
ourselves, after all our struggles/ in the very same position 
which in 1640 we had, to extricate ourselves from. Your 
Administration would be carried on by a Court Mifnster, 
perhaps a Court minion. . It might n,ot be in thdse times-, 
but* in some future time. The result of such a system would 
be to fireate an assembly where the Membdrs of Parliament, 
though chosen by great constituencies, would be chosen 
from limited classes, and, perhaps, only from one class of the 
community. There is a new school of philosophers, who 
are of opinion that there is no* such thing as progress, -'-that 
nations move in a cirp.l6 ? arid that after a certain cycle they 
arrive exactly at the same pla<re, and stand in precisely the 
same circumstances which they quitted two or three centuries 
before. I have no time now to solve a problem of that 
depth. Questions so profound require the stud/ and abstrac- 
tipn of the Opposition benches. But if the population prin- 
ciple be adopted, I should givefin my^adhesion to the new 
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school of philosophy *, and I feel persuaded* that tlie House 
of Commons, after ati its •reform# and reconstruction, would 
fiftd itself, ifi the same ’comparatively ignominious position 
from which the spirit and energy of the old English gentry 
emancipated it more than two centuries ago. Therefore I 
need not inform the House that* it is no part of my duty to 
recommend it to adopt that principle. We cannot acknow- 
ledge that population, or property, or even p;opefty and 
population joined together, should bb the principle on which 
’the legislative ^system shall *be constructed. But # before 
I refer to that fart of tlfe Subject there appears to mp to 
be one branch of the utmost interest, and which it is my 
duty rather Jo Touch on before I advert to any other, and 
that is the state of the franchise. If there be one point 
more than ant>the»on which public feeling has been most 
shown, it has been in the # desire to exercise the suffrage. 
That was the first claim that was mad® when the settlement 
of 18 £2 began to engage the critical sj^irit of the nation ; and 
as the prosperity of this country increased, and as it* wealth,' 
population* and intelligence increased ; as new interests 
arose, and as new. classes were, as it were, called into ifcocial 
existence, that desire became stronger, a^d it is, I think, 
hardly necessary to admit that* it was* founded on a natural 
feeling, and one which we shou!d by no ipeans^ infer is 
entertained by*those only.whp are disaffected towards the 
institutions of the country. Qn the contrary, in most 
instances that desire arises, no doubt, l!om a desire to parti- 
cipate in privileges which are appreciated. 

In considering this* question, I would make, first of aJi 
one general observation, as Vo the ^object which the Ministry 
have had in view in preparing their measuje* <3f Reform. 
We have never, in any of t^e arrangements which* we shall 
propose to # Parliament to adopt, considered for a moment 
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whether fyiey wcfcild incite *or whether* they would diminish 
the constituent body. Our sole object has been to Confer 
the* franchise 01} all # 6f those to whom we thought that pri- 
vilege might be safely entrusted, and \vho would exercise 
it for the general welfare of the country. I will, with Jhe 
permission of the House,, address myself first to the 
borough franchise. The Reform Act of 1 S3 2, acknow- 
ledging *40 a certain degree some* of the old franchises of the 
boroughs, which exist but to a limited extent at present, 
established the franchise in boroughs on the occupation of 
a house’ 1 of £10 annual value. ‘There is a* wish — I would 
once have said a very general wish — that instead of the 
household suffrage being founded'- on value?, it should be 
founded by preference on rating. I am not at all surprised 
that more than onq lion. Gentleman has, received this ob- 
servation with marks of assent and sympathy. I confess 
myself that I was ahyays mucli biassed in favour of that 
idea. It appears to ive that if you could make — to use a 
coiujiijm phrase — the rate-book the register, you would very 
much simplify the business of election t but, when you come 
to examine this matter in detail, in order to see how it will 
act, you will find that it is involved in difficulties — great, all 
acknowledge, and, I am sorry to be obliged to confess, fo 
my mind insurmountable., Tor the purpose of securing the 
advantage of having the rate-book the register, you must, of 
course, leave perfect discretion to the overseer. The^over- 
seer has an interest ii r ; raising rates, people may^say; or he 
may be a- very hot political partisan. Are you prepared to 
leave to the overseer the absolute discretion of appointing 
those who are to exercise the suffrage? Some will say, we 
must have rome chec^k. Rit what is a check but an appeal ? 
And if you appeal, you cannot do better than appeal to the 
revising barrister. If you have an appeal to some other 
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’parochial officer, you appeal t<j .yi inferior tribunal to that 
which you now. enjcty; an <S, indeed, unlesf you permitted 
the overseer to be flnchsfllenged, you could not make the 
*ate-book; the register* .But even beyond this, there *are 
other difficulties *wkich you will find most perplexing. J^ot- 
wHhstanding the Parochial Assessment Act, the rating of 
this country is most unequal; and it is only those whose just- 
ness it has been to examine into this subject in its minute 
details, who can be aware of the preposterous consequences 
which would arise from adopting abating instead of a v^lue 
quali fixation. # Take the present qualification of ^10 value, 
which it is ver/ generally <?nd popularly supposed might be 
supplied by an £8 rating. «Now, let us see what would be 
the consequeiTce upon the "present constituency of adopting 
an rating instead of a £10 value? I will take the in- 
stance of Boston, represented by my hoiv and learned Friend 
behind me (Mr.. Adams). The borough of Boston consists 
,of two parishes ; the rating of one of .them is upon one-half 
the ^alue, and of the other upon tovo-thirds of the value. 
The practical consequence of having an £8 rating qi Bea- 
Jon would be to disfranchise 400 of the electors of that bo- 
rough, who may # or may not be suppofters of my hgn.*and 
learned Friend. Then taking the case df another borough 
—Dover, — if you had in dipt boropgh a franchise based 
upon £8 rating, instead of jQim value, you would exactly 
double the constituency.* I have taken these twcTin$tanccs 
from a great number of others, ancf the House will see that 
the idea pf •establishing a franchise based upon rating instead 
df upon value, is by no mealis the simple process it is by 
some persons suppo&ed to be. The great objection to such 
a measure, ^which ]$d us pntirely to relinquish all idea* of 
adopting it, is its tendency to disfranchise mcfnjf of the con- 
stituencies, 
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I will now proceed to consider the franchise of boroughs* 
based upon a Value qualification. The ;£io qualification 
has been severely assailed ? and Lrthink the objections to it 
may be ranged undef two heads. First, it is said that there 
is no principle in a franchise founded on, a £1 6 qualifica- 
tion; and secondly, it is said that a constituency ba,sed 
upon such a qualification must be extremely monotonous. 
It is said that there is such an identity of interest in a con- 
stituency so founded, when we Ought to seek for variety ’of 
character, that that alone is an objection ; and it has really 
become almost a phrase of contumely to speak of a con- 
stituency as ‘ only ten-pounders.^ *1 1 will if. the first place 
touch upon the objection that a £10 borough qualification 
is one founded upon no principle* Now, I’demur to that 
objection. It appears to me that that qua 7 ification is 
founded on a principle. It is said , “Why §houId a man 
who lives in a £10 house be more fitted for the suffrage 
than a man who lives in a £9 house ?” That appears to 
me to be no argument. It is a mere sophism and cavil. 

« it be an argument it is an argument against all tests, and 
not in favour of a £9 qualification. , But the £io qualifi- 
cation,, was intended^ as a test ; and the question is, Is it a 
test that is effective ? It is a test easily accessible ; it Is a 
test which, if adopted, is universal in its application ; and it 
is a test which affords a, fair presumption that the holder 
posses^e^ those qualities which entitle him to perform the 
acts of citizenship. It w, therefore, founded upon a princi- 
ple; and the objection urged against it appears tc me to be a 
sophism. *The other objection to, the ^10 qualification is 
that it gives a monotonous character* to a constituency; 
that from extending the suffrage only to men who live in £10 
houses you ftave merely one sentiment and one class of ideas 
represented. That appears to me to be altogether a fallacy, 
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■ resting upon the false assupipfltoli. tfiat evergr man jvho votes 
undej a ^10 qualify ation necessarily lives in a ^10 house. 
But that%s # not the ca$e. On the contrary, under that ^10 
•qualification all orders *of men exercise *the suffrage — the 
most affluent and the most humble. A man who lives* in a 
liouse worth ^400 a-year yet votes under the ^10 qualifi- 
cation, and pi'stead of rendering a constituency monotonous, 
i£ secures within its range a great variety of interests, of 
feelings, and of opinions. 

But, Sir, I am ready to admit that there are many petions 
quite capable «of exercising the suffrage who do ngt live in 
jQio houses, and whom I should wish to see possessimg the 
suffrage. Bu£ should we <jbta\n that result by — I won’t call 
it theVulggr expedient, because the epithet might be misin- 
terpreted, though I should not use it in an offensive sense, 
but by the cbars£ and common expedient which is recom- 
mended of what is called “ lowering the franchise in 
towns.” Now, I beg the House to Consider for a moment 
whafrmust be the effect of lowering the franchise in towns. 
Suppose that, instead of a £10 borough qualificat?^^Y7^on 
had a £5 borough qualification? Well, the moment ^that 
you had a ^5 •borough qualification you would revise all 
{hose inconvenient results which are erroneously ascribed to 
the jQio qualification. You would then have a monotonous 
constituency. # You would then have a constituency whose 
predpminant opinions wcruld,be identical. You wouTd then 
have a constituency who would* return to Parliament mem- 
bers holding the same ideas^the Same opinions, the same 
sentiments; and all that variety which represents the 
English character would be entirely lost. You would thpn 
have in y ouc. borough constituency a predominant class ; 
certainly the spirit and genius of our constitution® are adverse 
Jto the predominance of auy class in this House. It c£r- J 
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tainly wfluld b#> most injudicious, not to say intolerable, 
when we are guarding ourselves against the predominance 
of £ territorial arjstocracy and the predominance'of a manu- 
facturing and commercial oligarchy, thaf we should reform 
Parliament by securing the predominance of a household 
democracy. I am convinced that that is noX the mode in 
which you must improve and vary the elements of the pre- 
sent bo-rough constituency. W& think, Sir, that there are 
modes by which that object can be adequately and efficiently 
attained ; and if the House \yill permit me, I will now pro- 
ceed to describe them. 

Wh propose to introduce , into these < borough consti- 
tuencies new franchises. In the first place we nhall introduce 
as ' qualifying for the suffrage a class of property which 
hitherto has not formed an element out of which voters have 
been created — I mean personal property. We shall pro- 
pose to allow persons who have funded property, property 
in Bank Stock, or in East India Stock and Bonds, to the 
•amount of £10 per annum to exercise the suffrage. I 
know tSe objection which may be urged by some' persons 
against the introduction of this qualification. "They will 
point out the obstacles to a genuine exercise of the suffrage, 
if that element is** introduced. The House will pardon me 
on this occasion, when I have to travel over a vast field, 
and when I must confine myself to the chief V feature of the 
measure I am recommending* to their notice, if I abstain 
from now entering into that question. Enough for me now 
to say, that the Bill which I have here, and which,’ with the 
permission of the House, I shall introduce, provides, in our 
opinion, a satisfactory and secure machinery by which this 
and all other, similar franchises to which I "am about to 
advert may be exercised. Now, Sir, there is another fran- 
chise which we shall also recommend the House to adopt ; 
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•and that is one which dep^ncfc tipbn the ipossesaion of a 
certain sum in the savings-banks. A man who has had 
£60 for* one year in.a savings-bank* will, under this Bill, 
if it becdme law 4 be an Elector for the borough in which he 
resides. Again, a man who has a pension for ptiblic 
service, but who has ceased to be employed in that service, 
whether it b<t her Majesty’s naval, military, or civil sei^ice, 
tq the amount of jQ 20 % year, will, under this Bill, if it 
become law, be entitled to vote wherever he *may reside. 
Then, again, Sir, the occupant of a portion of a house, •the 
aggregate rent* of which # %piounts to £20 a year*— which 
would be 8s. a wgek, — will also be entitled to a vote. • 

The House^has heard^mpch of late years of what is called 
an educational franchise. I am bound to say that no pian 
for the creation of an educational franchise — in a precise 
sense of th'it w?>rd — which in their Opinion would work 
satisfactorily, has been brought under ^he consideration of 
*the Government. It has, indeed, b<?en proposed that the 
basis*of such a franchise should be sought for among the 
membeft of the various learned societies. But, a*- ii lias 
•been’apfiy observed, it does not fojlow that the mem- 
bers of learned* societies should be learned. Iif these 
days we frequently see names followed by an amount 
of alphabetical combination* which* is almost appalling ; 
yet, though \ye associate the highest learning, great anti- 
quarian and scientific £tcqi*iremeyts, with those persons, 
it sometimes turns out that thoy onty possess a respectable 
character and pay ten guineas a year. An educational 
franchise according .to that high empyrean of imagination 
which some have attempted to reach has baffled all qur 
practical e&»ts. But it will be, our duty to^recommend to 
the House that the privilege of a vflte, irrespective of the 
-more formal qualification •arising from property, should 'b$ 
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conferred upon v those classes wlpse education has involved 
some considerable investment of capital, many of them, no 
do\ibt, exercising the franchise under the previous qualifi- 
cations which I‘ have described. We have thought it ad- 
visable that the suffrage should be conferred upon graduates 
of all Universities ; upon the ministers of religion — whether 
clergymen and deacons of tlie Church, or ministers of other 
denominations, — under regulations which the House will 
find in the Dill ; upon the members of the legal profession 
in ill its branches, whether barristers, members of the Inns 
of Court, solicitors, ur proctors ;,and upon ill members of 
the medical body who are registered under the late Medical 
Act. To these we have adiied such schoolmasters as 
possess a certificate from the Council. i 

Sir, there are some other franchises which it is our in- 
tention to give to the borough constituencies / but before I 
touch upon them it -vyill be convenient that I should call the 
attention of the House co the subject of the county franchise. 
Previous to the Reform" Act of 1832, the general franchise of 
Ingram* may be described popularly— -though technically, 
perhaps, such' a description is not quite correct — as a 
franchise which in the counties arose from property, and in 
the boroughs from occupation. When the measure passed 
in 1832 was first introduced, that distinction was recognised 
by the statesmen who had the preparation an,d conduct of 
the Bill. I have no dpubt they deeply considered^ that 
question at the time ; nor can it be denied that, if the con- 
stituencies had remained as they proposed them, the prin- 
ciple thus established would have befn a distinct and a 
clear one. AVhether, however, the distinction could have 
been long maintained, I may with great humility be per- 
mitted to d6ubt.. Looking at the expansion of the country, 
at its vast increase in wealth and.population, and not only in 
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wealth and population, but ip fhpse distinctive ^ interests 
which seek representation fn this House — remembering the 
10,500,090 inhabitants of counties to whom I have already 
alluded, f Venture humbly to doubt whether that distinction 
could have beefl long kept up. That its maintenance, was 
convenient to the statesmen of 1832, who had immense 
difficulties to* contend with, I* can easily conceive but 
whatever was their intention, they were disappointed in the 
plan which they had prepared, and circumstances Occurred 
in this House which changed the character of the franchise 
and destroyed that distinction between property and occu- 
pation which the Miniftfy of Lord Grey had sought to 
establish. Now,*the individual responsible for that change 
was the noblh Duke who \vas my predecessor in the $eat 
which I now unworthily fill ; and as his conduct in this 
respect has often # been challenged, and, as there are many 
who . now deplore the course which he then took, perhaps 
thp House will for a moment permit me, who am well 
aware of the motives which influenced him, to state the 
reasonsjvhich induced Lord Chandos to move succ' ace,r jAl <y 
m this H^usc the celebrated clause that bears his name. 

When the Reform Bill was introduced in i83i,*iLVas 
generally avowed that the object of that Measure was to give 
a legitimate position in the Legislator to the middle classes 
of England. That was the object avowed by the Ministry, 
and its propriety was .generally acknowledged by the 
country. Now, when the principle that the middle classes 
should be* represented in this Hdlise was laid down, 
Lord Chandos, who was then*the member for th«S county of 
Buckingham, being* a man who lived much among his 
neighbours ^ an d wly> was , familiar with the character and 
the interests of rural society, na£urall)fc felt it* t» be a great 
absurdity that the most important portion of the middle 
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classes— ^the mopt important /evcjn at this day, because they 
are the greatest employers of labour,— I mean the farmers 
of England — should ,not possess tfye suffrage ; and it was 
with that view that Lord Chandos 'moved the clause. The 
sympathy of the House was so great iii its favour (a sym- 
pathy not confined to party — Mr. Hume was a supporter of 
the Chandos clause) that the noble Lord who, then led this 
House — Lord Althorp — felt it hi$ duty to yield to it. But 
that happened then which sometimes does happen when 
great measures are brought forward by a Ministry and an 
important amendment is introduced successfully by an eager 
Opposition. Those who have haci the preparation of great 
and important measures, — and I see present many upon 
whom that task has devolved, — know the gre?t difficulty, 
the long anxiety, the constant hesitation, which are involved 
in such a task, and know how hard it is ta 'adapt one part to 
another, and to obtain that general harmony which will- meet 
public wants, and which will give you a chance of carrying 
your measure successfully through. But when a leader of 
*t^rp*w&ion carries an Amendment, which he believes to be 
necessary, he thinks only of the proposal which heds making 
to the <House, and it the Ministry are obliged to adopt it, it 
very often does n,ot fit in with their previous design ; it does 
not display the harmony and'-unison which would perhaps 
have been the t case had they themselves devised it with a 
due regard for the other detail? of the measure. I have no 
doubt that had the Government thought fit in 1831--2 to intro- 
duce the principle of occupation in the county franchise, they 
might hav'e rendered it so homogeneous with their general 
scheme that it would have worked with perfect facility, — that 
we should long ere this have been quifce aca^omed to its 
operation ; und then those distinctions and difficulties which 
•have arisen might never have been beard of. But there is no doubt 
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that from the moment, or sttortfy after this ^50 o&upation 
clause # wa§ put into operation, feelings of dissatisfaction and 
sitspicion^ Were excitacf jn the minds'* of the community. 

. Occupiers in the*CQunty of less than ^50 — say ^40 or ^£20 
~%who, if the principle had not been admitted, would prob- 
ably never have thought themselves injured, naturally looked 
with great sofeness on the man who had voted in a borough 
because he had an occupation of jQio. That feeling of 
dissatisfaction was unfortunately followed by those industrial 
’ controversies, respecting the origin or end of which it is Un- 
necessary to* sa^ anything* but which were prolonged, and 
which undoubtedly occasioned great bitterness amori£ all 
classes. The^feeling of •dissatisfaction became a feeling of 
distrust, ft was said that commercial changes were pre- 
vented in thjs country chiefly by this ^50 tenancy clause. 
The men who t acted under that clause— and, take them 
# altogether, I do not believfe that a more valuable class to 
whom to intrust the franchise could be found — were 
described in this House as men void of all patriotism and 
public spirit, exercising the suffrage without the slightest 
effort of intelligence, merely at the besk of their landlords. 
Nothing can be more exaggerated or e\*en groundless than 
the opinions which have been expressed in this House on 
the* effect of the Chandos clause, .and* on the influence which 
it has had on popular election. In the firSt plate^ voters 
undSr the Chandos clause at* no time ever exceeded one -fifth 
of the constituent body of counties.* Therefore, had they 
all voted the same way. they never could have exercised 
that influence upon* public events which has been ascribed 
to them. But the proprietary of the soil does not rest alone 
with Tories and Conservatives. • There are Whig landlords, 
and very considerable Whig landlords. The proprietary of the 
soil is distributed among proprietors of all opinions ; and the 
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consequence is, that if you look at the elections you will find 
that those who voted unde&> this Cnancfos clause w^re'much 
divided — often equally divided. Jt 'Is not trud, therefore,* 
that those who vote under this qualification have exercised 
any very great influence upon the legislation of this country, 
or that they are a class who have acted always' without intent 
or meaning. But there is no doubt that dissatisfaction, fol- 
lowed by distrust and misrepresentation, did raise in the 
country an idea that the county representation was an 
exclusive representation ; and <hat it was animated only by 
one object ; that it had a selfish irfieVest always before it, and 
that it had not that sympathy with the community which we 
desire in that body to whom th 6 privilege of 'election is in- 
trusted. An effort was made by means of the 40s. freehold, 
which was retained jn counties, to counteract^the exagger- 
ated influence of the ^50 tenancy voters. , A manufacture 
of votes — from the facts before me I am entitled so to call 
it — was carried on in the boroughs, by which it was supposed 
'IbMrJke injurious influence of the tenants living upon the 
land, dwelling in the counties, might be counteracted. . For 
the'iasi fifteen years— for the last ten years v at a very great 
rate, this has been going on, until it has really arrived at this 
point, that the number ,of county voters who do not dwell in 
the counties now exceeds*- the number of those who vote 
under ^he ^50 clause. It was proclaimed with great 
triumph that when a gentleman stood for a county, his 
neighbours who dwelt 'in .the county might vote for him, but 
some larger town in the district would pour out its legions by- 
railway, and on the nomination of some club in the metropolis 
would elect the representative for the copnty. The dwellers 
in the county ’found themselves not represented in many 
.instances by those who lived among them. A sort of civil 
war was raised in this manner; and if hon. Gentlemen look 
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into the statistics on this poiht^tHey will ?ee that* what I 
’ may call an unnaturaj staje of things was brought about ; 
because tJi^re is no doubt that i man should vote for the 
place whtre he resides, dr for the locality in which he is 
< rqg,lly and substantially interested. A man who votes for a 
place where lm resides, or in which he has an interest, votes 
with a greater sense of responsibility than a mere strainer. 
Where, then, when we are «con sidering the condition of the 
constituency of the country, when we are endeavouring to 
reconstruct it on a broad basis, which will admit within«its 
pale alt those who are trustworthy, — shall we look for means 
by which we mayjterminate these heart-burnings, and restore 
the constituencies of England to what I will venture to call 
their natural elements ? 

No doubt it is a labour of great difficulty. Are we to at- 
tempt to do fifby*restrictions? — by artificial arrangements? 
It might be possible to pass a law \yhich would remove 
ttie'se strangers from the sphere of 'their political power. 
But, Whether possible or not, who would be rash enough to 
propose* it? How ^could we terminate these miounuer- 
Standings* how restore that good feeling — that which Lord 
Clarendon called* the te good-nature of th j English people” 
•*-if we took a course which would give occasion to a per- 
petual agitation for the removal of th£ restrictions which we 
had succeeded,in establishing, fter Majestyls Government 
have*given to this subject the mogt anxious consideration. 
I may say, # that if labour, if thought, f could assist us to ar- 
rive at a* proper solution, neither ‘labour nor thought has 
been spared. Is thpre any principle on which we can re- 
store the county constituency to its natural state, and bri^g 
about that^cweral £hd constant sympathy between the two 
portions of the constituent body which sniglft to exist? 
Her Majesty’s Government are of opinion that some such 
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solution f does c f xist. V/e* tfiinjc there is a principle, the 
justness of which will be at once acknowledged, the logical 
consequences of which will be at once remedial, and which, 
if applied with due discretion, will effect all those objects 
which we anxiously desire with respect to the county con- 
stituency. , We find that principle in recognising the identity 
of suffrage between county and town. 

I will proceed to show the H,ouse what, in our opinion, 
would \>e 'the practical consequences of recognising that 
identity. If the suffrages of the town are transferred to the 
county,, and the suffrages of c thp county transferred' to the 
town, all those voters who, dwelling in a! town, exercise 
their suffrage in the county by virtue of a county suffrage, 
wiT record their votes in the town, and the, freeholder, 
resident in a town — subject to provisions in the Bill which 
would prevent this constitutional instrument 1 ' being turned 
to an improper use, — will have a right to vote for the bo- 
rough in which he resides. This, as well as the franchise 
founded on savin gs-bahks, will open another avenue to the 
mechanic, whose virtue, prudence, intelligence, and- frugality 
entitle him to enter into the privileged pale of the constituent 
body of the country. If this principle be adopted, a man 
will vote for the place where he resides, and with which he 
is substantially connected. * Therefore the first measure 
would epnbodv this logical consequence, that it would trans- 
fer the freeholders of the town from the county to the town. 

But if this principle be adopted, there are other measures 
which, in our opinion, if would be the duty of Parliament in 
this respect to adopt. Since the year 1832 there has been a 
peculiar increase in the population of this country, irre- 
spective of the ratio of increase, with which wejaje acquainted. 
The creation of railways in particular districts has stimulated 
that increase ; and this has come to pass in England, that in a 
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great many of the boroughs »th<?re* is a popilation Residing, 
who, fir all social andmiuricipal purposes, are part and parcel 
of the comjnunity,* bqtnvho for Parliamentary purposes «are 
pariahs. *A man. votes for a municipality; he pays his pa- 
’'r'q^hial rates and taxes ; he is called upon to contribute to 
all purposes o£ charity and philanthropy in the** borough; 
but, because he lives in a part of the borough which exceeds 
the boundary that was fornfed in 1832, he is not, though he 
lives in a £10 house, permitted t # o vote for £f embers of 
Parliament. Now, all this extramural population in Act 
and in spirit Consists of persons who ought to be electors in 
the boroughs in which they reside ; and we therefore propose 
that Boundary# Commissioners should visit all the boroughs 
of England,® and re-arrange them according to the altei^bd 
circumstances of the time. I know that the title of Boundary 
Commissioner? may cause some alarm in this country. I 
know* there are traditions of party arrangements effected by 
that machinery which, whether true or # not, left an unpopular 
recollection in the House of Commons. I believe that in 
the present state o£ public feeling on this subject, so 
fnoderate as it is, and in the present balanced state -of 
parties, no partial or improper conduct of* that character, if 
irever did take place, could be repeated* But it is quite 
unnecessary for me to dwell upon, this point, because Her 
-Majesty’s Ministers are so circumstanced, tluft the/ c^n, in 
that respect, make a proposition to 4 he House which will at 
once divest jt of all suspicion. Since 4 the Reform of 1832, 
machinery has arisen in this country perfectly competent to 
effect that which we believe to be so necessary — I mean the 
Enclosure Commissioners. There is a body of men totally 
independent of^all party; and we purpose to Relegate to 
them the fulfilment of this office. They will Appoint Deputy 
.Commissioners, who* will vis^t the boroughs. The Deputy 
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Commissioners frill make Ulfeir ^reports to the Secretary of' 
State, the Secretary of State will embody them in a Bill, and 
that, Bill will be subjected tcf the criticism of this House. After 
that, no one can for a moment suspect* that there will be any 
opportunity of making arrangements favourable to any party. 

The House has a right to ask me whether Her Majesty’s 
Go^rnment have formed any estimate of what may be the 
consequence of the change which we propose in the number 
of the county constituencies. That is, no doubt, a point 
upbn which one must sp'eak with some degree of hesitation ; 
but there are some materials ift existence which* are furnished 
by the papers before the House, and there are others which 
are at our command. This morning there was put into my 
hand a pamphlet — probably a proof— published to-day. It 
is by a gentleman who ranks, I believe, as the most eminent 
statistical authority' in the country, who ds '.veil known to 
Gentlemen in this House, and who has often been examined 
before our Committees — Mr. Newmarch. Mr. Newmarch 
estimates that the gross increase that would be occasioned 
in {Tie county voters by a ^10 county franchise would be 
10,3,000. I have no time to ascertain what ar<T the data 
on wlfich Mr. Newmarch makes his calculation, but I should 
be disingenuous rf I did not acknowledge to the House that 
the estimate formed by Her Majesty’s Ministers is much 
more considerable. I should suppose the addition to the 
county constituency wo.uld be- not less than 200,000 one- 
half of which would,be furnished by what statisticians call 
the northwestern and south-eastern groups of counties — 
that is to say, Cheshire, Lancashire, and the West Riding 
^n the one hand ; and Kent, Sussex, and part of Surrey, on 
the other. With reference to those GeHtlen>e*i'™ho have on 
various oc&isicns expressed their opinion that a ^20 occu- 
pation franchise is one which they should prefer to see 
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adopted, I would observe tfcat^hl humber ketwee* a ^20 
and \£io frafichi^ wopld, I think, be described by the 
figures idb,ooo. But with reference *0 the change of jthe 
bounty constituency front ^50 to ^20, I would venture to 
N^serve that, having given to this subject very consideftible 
pains, so far as I can form an opinion, there i b nothing 
which would jnake me trust the loyalty and respectability of 
op£ who lived in & £20 house in a county, in preference to 
one who lived in a ^10 house. I am also bdund to say 
that the estimate of 200,000 voters has been made irre- 
spective of wlmt the effect, j of the labours of the Boundary 
Commissioners \nay be. I have heard many arguments 
against this proposition, buj only to one of them would I 
attach muclv weight, and to that not for its strength, but for 
the phrase which is used to clothe it. I allude to the ob- 
jection that tht? identity which this proposition would intro- 
duce'between th£ county and the town .constituencies, may 
fead to what are called “electoral districts.” Now, if the 
only protection of the English people from electoral districts 
is % a diffetence of £10 in an occupation franchise between 
the co’unty and the town, then I am ^fraid that electo^l 
districts cannot Ife resisted. But believing, as I do* that 
there is nothing more unpopular in th4s country than 
electoral districts, and that the^are ali*en to all the customs, 
manners, and associations of the people, I # have*io fear 
whatever that that scheme will be acjppted until Englishmen 
have lost all^pride in their country and # all fondness for the 
localities in which they liaye lived. Why, Sir, electoral dis- 
tricts can never be established until you recognise the voice 
of a numerical majority as the right principle of representa* 
tion in this* Efottse.* They can be formed ujjpn no other 
principle; and the measures which it fs my* duty .to intro- 
duce on the part of tjie Government to the House to-night 
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have not*other object bto iotassprt these contrary but, as we 
believe, right principles upon which *J;he representation in 
this House has always beeh based. 

I have now, very imperfectly, and omitting many points, 
placed before the House a general view Pf'what we propose 
to do with the constituent body of the country. Our object 
is t& : reconstruct that body, 'with no mere vie\v of increasing 
its numerical amount, but solely jvith the object of improving 
it, by the addition of various classes and individuals to whom 
thft privilege of the franchise may be trusted with safety to 
the State and benefit to the cbmmunity. If„the measure we 
recommend be adopted, you will fiave a grfcat homogeneous 
constituency, with much variety of character — for variety in 
the franchise is perfectly consistent with identity 1 of the 
suffrage j you will have a great homogeneous body, between 
the different sections of which there wi41 vtd longer exist 
feelings of dissatisfaction and*, distrust. »The elector will 
elect a man of the coinmunity in which he lives, and he. will 
exercise the right under the high sense of duty that influences 
Englishmen in performing it. I have always thought the 
i^eal of the constituent body in England should'be this 
Itshduld be numerous enough to be independent, and select 
enough to be responsible ; and that is the constituency ller 
Majesty’s Ministers believe will be formed by the measure I 
propose to the House to-night. 

Having laid before the House the character of the elective 
body it becomes mp to state how we propose it shall be 
registered, and how it may vote. The House is aware that, 
under the present system there is a difference in the method 
rtf registration in counties and boroughs. In counties, an 
elector makes his own claim to be placej&^op A the list ; in 
boroughs liie list is •made out by a public officer. It is well 
known that great difficulty attends the county registration ; 
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nothing proves, it more than the fact that* notwithstanding 
the irffcre^ise in the # popiflation #and wealth of the country, 
the county* registration i§ a decaying one. This must always 
be the case if yov surround it with every obstacle.# We 
propose to amend that system entirely ; we propose, in fact, 
that there shall be a self-acting registry. The overseer in 
every parish* will make out a list of owners as well as occu- 
piers. I believe there wilf be no difficulty what£ver*in doing 
it, and clauses will be found in the* Bill to ensure its accom- 
plishment. If any one is omilited from the list, whether owner 
or occupier, lie *nay mak% Tiis claim, and in a supplementary 
list his name wilfr be inserted and sent to the clerk of the 
peace,, and thf revising baftister. That is the great chapge 
we propose with regard to registration. There are further 
regulations of^o^siderable importance, but I have still some 
othqr points to allude to ; and though the House has treated 
me with much indulgence, 1 feel I must not dwell on this 
head.^ 

Now^ being registered, how is the elector to vote ? We 
tfish to put an end td those scandals that have oflate years 
been discussed jn the House, and th^ bitter feelings and 
controversies raised by the question — j\re the travelling 
expenses of electors to be paid by the»can didates ? Is there 
no mode of terminating for ever* what may # be a ^scandal, 
and is always* a controversy,? When we are reconstruct- 
ing the constituent body of tlje country, and completing 
its representation in this House, is it not the fitting 
occasion to make an effort, not merely to improve* the regis- 
tration, but to insure *the registered vote being given in tt\g 
simplest and s afes t manner we can devise? We propose, in 
the first place, that the number of polling plgices^throughout 
the country shall be greatly jncreased. We propose that in 
■ every parish containing 200 electors there shall be a polling 
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place, if a parish does not c6ntain *200 electors, then it 
will form one of a group jjeachint' thrft number, )vhith will 
have a polling place. Every man yhc votes will vote at the 
placg where he resides, wherever his qualification may be. To 
effect that object, there will not only be a qualificatien 
register, but a residence register. It may belaid that these 
additional polling places will be a great expanse to candi- 
dates ; but Jhe Bill provides that candidates shall not b£ar 
th^ expense of them. If left to the candidate the expense 
would be very heavy ; if leftxto the county it will be very 
little. Where there is a petty Sbstuons, there is generally a 
Police Station, or a room that*, may be hired ; and there are 
provisions in the Bill which will Satisfy hon. Gentlemen that 
this can be effected in a reasonably cheap manner. 

If a man chooses 0 to vote as he always ^as^oted, he may 
go to the polling place of his district and do so ; but we 
propose also to allow the elector to vote, though he may not 
choose to go to the poll, that he may vote by what are called 
voting papers. This is not an experiment, or a thing ^adopted 
for the first time, — there is nothing empirical abotff. it. F6r 
many , years the people of this country have been familiar 
with it : in the election of Poor Law Guardians, the votes 
are taken by voting papers ;,,the Metropolis Act, recently 
passed by the House, piovides that the elections under it 
may be taken by voting papers, What is the result of giving 
this supplementary power ^ to a constituency? Wny, it 
renders the expression of public opinion mote. complete 
than under the existing system. Of the constituent body 
under the Poor Law Act, 90 per cent, records its votes ; but, 
fn the great electoral body of England qilledjpn to elect the 
representatives of the British people, and form this famous 
House of Parliament, that affects the opinions of the world, 
how is that high privilege treated ? Not more than 50 or 
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60 per cent, of that constituency records Its votts in the 
performance of that tolemn duty. 

But it* may be- scpd, voting f by papers may lead, to 
personation; asjf there *was no personation now! In the 
history of man there never was any improvement projfbsed 
which the interests and passion^ of some would not distort ; 
we believe the electors can vote by polling papers without 
personation, and in an honfcst and satisfactory manngr. Sir, 
I shall always go myself to the ^listings ; bftt if a man 
wishes to vote for his Member by a voting paper, instead of 
going to thS ^hustings, J[#see no objection to his being 
allowed to do so* All he wilj have to do is to write te the 
public^ officer *nd ask fof a. voting paper, the form of which 
will be fouiftl in the schedule of this Bill. A voting paper will 
be sent to him by the public officer in a registered letter ; 
and, therefore^ y*u will have evidence'of its transmission. 
He will sign thfs paper in* the presence of two witnesses, 
’one of whom must be a householder ; and then return it to 
the pflblic officer, also in a registered letter. Thus we shall 
have evidence of its transmission both ways ; and the paper 
'will be opened before the proper authorities, and the nnyi’s 
vote will be duly recorded. I believe a.vote given by this 
th strum entality may be honestly and propetly given, and that 
there will be no more deception or personation practisedunder 
this machinery than under the open system which a£ present 
prevails. But lest there should be an# personation, we provide 
against it by making it a misdemeanor under this Bill. 

. I have’now placed before the House — much npre briefly 
than I ought, perhaps, to have done, but they will pardon me 
if, in consequence of the largeness of the theme, I may omit 
some of tlfe dewril^which will ba found in th$ Bill, — I have 
now placed before you the leading Teatu*es of # what we 
propose to do with Jhe registration of the constituent body, 
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and the methodt-in which theta votes shall be taken. I have 
next to touch upon a certainly not less limportant porfjon of 
my*.subject. In attempting to deal with the question popu- 
larly designated Parliamentary Reform, #| Her 'Majesty’s 
Government have endeavoured, so far as their intelligence 
could guide them, to offer a proposition to the House which, 
consistently with their conception of the principles upon 
which tjie English Constitution *is founded, should secure 
for this couiitry a complete representation. One of our first 
coifsiderations was, of course, the electoral body, upon 
which I .have treated at such lengtfy. But a complete repre- 
sentation does not depend merely upon tl]e electoral body, 
however varied you may make its elements, fypwever homo- 
geneous its character. It also depends upon cvhetlier, in 
your system, the different interests of the country are ade- 
quately represented. Now, discarding fox dVer that prin- 
ciple of population upon which it has been iny duty to make 
some remarks ; accepting it as a truth that the function of 
this House is to represent not the views of a numerical 
majority — not merely the gross influence of a predominant 
property, but the varied interests of the country' we have 
felt thht on this occasion it was incumbent on us diligently 
and even curiously to investigate the whole of England, and 
see whether there were interests not represented in this 
House whose \iews we should wish to be heard here; and 
whether the general representation of the country couhl be 
matured and completed. In undertaking this office, it must 
not be supposed that we have been animated by a feeling that 
we would only do that which the hard necessity of the case 
required. Had we been so influenced, it is possible we 
might have fought forward a measufc •'fet would have 
served the purpose "of the moment, and yet left seeds 
behind us which might have germinated in future troubles, 
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controversies, and anxieties. 1 We* have A>een sincerely 
desirous to adapt ttfe sqheme of 1832 to the England of 
1859, and to induce the House tb come to a general settle- 
ment, .whether as regards the exercise of the franchise or 
^je direct representation in this House of the various interests 
of the community, which should take this question»for a long 
period out gf*the agitating thoughts of men. We Save 
sought to offer to the country, in the hope that it will meet 
with its calm and serious approval, what we befceve to be a 
just and — I will not say a final but — conclusive settlem>#nt. 
Finality, Sir, *s*not the language of politics. But it is our 
duty to propos£ # an arrangement which, as far as th& cir- 
cumstances outlie age in ;vhich we live can influence our 
opinion, wild be a conclusive settlement. And we have laid 
it down as our task to consider, without any respect to 
persons, whai*^ honestly think are the interests of the 
country that ar£ not represented, but which we should at 
this moment counsel the House to ad tl to their numbers. 

I venture to divide this branch of the subject into the 
crises where there is a want of representation, and those 
•where* a Representation exists, but not ^adequate one. We 
find both of these circumstances characteristic of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and South Lancashire. There, there 
are distinct interests which *are not represented in this 
House, and sqme also which are very inadtquatejy repre- 
sented. I mean by the t£ri» ‘inadequately represenfed/ to 
say that there are several distinct interests, while the present 
Members* are returned t9 thjf House by the predominant 
interest ; the other interests, which are considerable enough 
to challenge and claim our consideration, being virtually 
unrepresented! wWt propose, therefore, to add to the repre- 
sentation of the West Riding of YorlfShire. foift Members. 
Here I will not sp^ak of population or property, because 
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we are ifot aboftt to offer a proposition to the House formed 
merely upon population or property. * In the West Riding 
we * find a great territory seventy miles in length’ which is 
purely agricultural. We find another great .divisiori studded 
witff’towns, none of them important enough, or having dy^ 
tinctive interests powerful enough to be* represented, yet in 
theft aggregate constituting a wonderful hive of- industry and 
energy; and there is still another portion of the West 
Riding whefe there are t blended and varied interests. We 
propose, therefore, to add four Members to the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, and to divide it, ^ipt according’ to a mathe- 
matical arrangement as to population, but; according to its 
separate interests. This principle, of divisipn will be in 
accordance with the local demarcations of wapentakes.*' 
If property be the test, the property here is identical; for, 
however varied is the number of thetf jfbpulation, the 
property of the wapentakes is as follows : — We propose 
that there should be a West Yorkshire, with a population of 

472.000. That is the division in which you wih find 
Keighley, Dewsbury, and a score of towns which you. 
capnot summon h^re, but which, if you adopt these prin- 
ciples for your constituent body, would be voting for county 
Members ; and therefore they ought to vote with the distinct 
interest with which they are Connected. We propose that 
there shall be°a North-West Yorkshire, with a population of 

129.000, and a South Yorkshire, with one of 225,000.*. We 
propose these divisions, instead of an endless division and 
sub-divisipn without names, which is little in harmony with 
our habits, and because these are the names which are used 
ia the locality. With regard to the property of these divi- 

* A division of certain northern counties, particiiftfffy thdse beyond the 
Trent, answering to what' in other places was called a hundred. The word 
is derived from the Anglo-Saxon, and signifies a touching, or delivery of 
arms. (See Rccs Cyc., &c.) - Kij. 
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sions, varying as they do !n interest and 'population, its 
amount is almost icfenticnl in each. In one of them the 
annual assessment to tfch county rate is ^£963, 000, in another 
*^Sog;ooo, and injhe third ^8oB ? ooo. 

\We propose to add two Members to South Lancashire — 
that is to say, ^e propose to distribute the county \>f Lanca- 
shire into three divisions. One will be the hundred of West 
Derby, and one the bundled of Salford. These divisions 
are the same as those proposed by the noble Lord the 
, Member for London, except ^hat one of the hundreds *of 
.North Lancashire was invested in West Derby in his Bill, 
and it now remains with North Lancashire. This will Bean 
addition of si»to the nuaibcr of county Members. 

There is Another county to which we propose to add uVo 
Members — that is the county of Middlesex — which we pro- 
pose to divide* ^y dividing Middlesex* the claims of Ken- 
sington, and Chelsea, and Hammersmith^ and other suburban 
districts, the claims of which have been urged in this House, 
will b 5 provided for. They will form part of South Middle- 
sex, while the distinctive interests of the other portion of the 
“county, the northern division, will also represented in this 
House. These are all the additions that we propose to make 
fo the representation of the counties — eight Members. 

It is now, Sir, my duty to call the attention of the House 
to those places- which, because they possess distinct imprests, 
which* are not duly represented in this House, ought, in our 
opinion, to.be represented here* The* first place which, in 
our opinion ought to be represented in the House* of Com- 
mons is the town o£ Hartlepool and its immediate district. 
There is no place in England more distinguished by th« 
energy of its inMBitants, its rapid progress, and. the character 
of its industry. In North Durham there are four great towns 
-vhich are represented, and fhere are two county Members; 
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in South Durflam there are t\vo county Members and no 
town which is represented. I will not dwell on the popula- 
tion of Hartlepool ; Twill not rest thfe granting of a Member 
on that basis, though the population is very considerable — ^ 
upwards of 30,000 ; but I rest it upon the rapid development 
of its considerable industry, and the very fact that at this 
moment its importation of foreign goods is larger than that 
even o f Newcastle. We, therefore, propose that there 
should be a Member for Hartlepool. For the same reason 
thSt it is a place where the shipping and mercantile interest 
of the 'country are conspicuous.* we are 6f opinion that 
Birkenhead ought to be represented. There is a part of 
Staffordshire which we think deserves and requires the con- 
sideration of this House. It is that district which is called 
“ The Black Country,” where an immense distinctive industry 
has arisen since the passing of the Reforfa Act ; and we 
therefore propose that West Bromwich and Wednesbury 
shall return a Member, to this House. I said that we had 
allotted only two additional Members to South Lancashire, 
because we thought that there were two towns in that county 
whose interests require to be represented in this House, and 
therefore we recommend that Members should be allotted 
to Burnley and Stalybridge. That will be five additional 
borough Members. 

Turning noV to the South of England, we find a place in 
Surrey, which ought to-be represented — namely Crcydon ; 
and in the county of 'Kent we propose that a Member should 
be allotted to Gravesend — a wery* ancient town, with a dis- 
tinctive character, and in every sense -of the word, I think, 
entitled to a representative. Now, Sir, I will not say we 
have studied the map of England — wrtfuve done more 
than that ; at this moment I declare that, if you are to com- 
plete the representation of England according to the principle 
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which influences Her Maljesfy’s ifainistersf—the principle 
that tjjfis House'is toiVeprssent not the numerical majority, 
but the Interests of the country*— I do not see any other 
’Member* required to cflnqflete that representation; and I 
Relieve that if we Save erred, we have erred rather by antici- 
pating the destiny of what I believe will in time bo great and 
thriving communities. 

•Well, Sir, how are theseafifteen Members to be supplied? 
That is the question. They are to be supplied*in the spirit 
of the English Constitution. Adopting a policy which «as 
been recogmSfcd on pre^qps occasion and which. for two 
centuries has b£e^i adopted by the Sovereigns and Parlia- 
ments of EngJ^nd — assujnipg, in which I hope I am correct, 
that it*is th« opinion of this House that its Members ought 
not to be increased, we must find the means of representing 
these new interests as means have been* found before under 
similar circumstances and ki the same; constitutional spirit. 
It 'is sometimes said that there are # constituencies in this 
countoy so small that it is an indefensible anomaly to per- 
mit thefn to exist. |J Hear, hear!’ and a laugh. ] I entirely 
disagree Vith the Gentleman who chqered me. I do not 
think that better»arguments can be urgeci jn favour of a con- 
stituency of 1,000 than one of 500; and*! should be very 
much surprised if the hon. Geiftleman, Ingenious as he may be, 
could urge them- There are, it is true, some* constituencies 
which certainly cannot be Mefended.if the numerical majority 
is to govern England ; but there are spe very small consti- 
tuencies "which may perform, a very important jjart in the 
representation of tl;e principles upon which the English 
Constitution is founded, which are still upheld in this House, 
and still reve re ifff this country, I will take an instance. 
In all those rattling schemes of disfranChisement^with which 
we were favoured dyring the autumn, when every gentleman 
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thought^hat hc^could sit do bn *it his table and reconstruct 
the venerable fabric of the English Constitution — if there was 
on§ point more than arfother on * which these* Utopian 
meddlers agreed — if there was one enemy which they were 
all resolved to hunt to death — it was the borough of Arunde,^ 
There every vice of the system seemed to be congregated — 
a si^all population, a small' constituency, abso]ute nomina- 
tion. Well, now, Sir, that is very^vell for autumnal agitation; 
but let us see how it practically works in this ancient and 
farrous community in which it is our pride and privilege to 
live. There are 900,000 Roman Catholic© -in England, 
scattered and dispersed in every town jmd county, — of 
course a minority. What means^ have they of being repre- 
sented in this House, especially in the present, I deem it, 
unfortunate state of feeling in England with regard to our 
Roman Catholic fellow-subjects. There « is* one English 
Roman Catholic Member of Parliament, a man who bears 
a name that will ever be honoured by England and English- 
men : and practically, and in the spirit of the English 
constitution, the 900,000 Roman Catholics of England, 
men, many of them qf ancient lineage and vast possessions, 
whose feelings all must respect, even if they do not agree 
with them in every particular, find a representative in the 
borough of Arundel. That is the practical working of our 
constitution. <You talk of the small numbers of the consti- 
tuency of Arundel, — 900^000 Roman Catholics ! Why, it is 
more than the West Riding of Yorkshire ; it is double the 
Tower Hamlets. 

Therefore, Sir, we are not to say, because a constituency 
i§ small, that is the source from which we must inevitably 
draw the constitutional means of compkiipg th*?, represen- 
tation of Englajid. The House will do me the justice of 
observing that by the measure ..which, 911 the part of the 
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^Government, I have placed JbeforS fchem to-fiight, whatever 
arrangements may b ^ made with existing boroughs to find 
means # of •effecting the ^presentation qf interests not repre- 
sented witlfbut increasing the numbers of this House, no 
man will be disfranchised. By adopting this principle of 
iaentity of suffrage, even if a man loses the Mepiber who 
has represented his borough, h£ still may go to the pol 1 # or 
send his voting paper ; anc^ under all circumstances, that is 
a compensation which was never offered in previous schemes 
of Parliamentary Reform. We do'notfeel it our duty.to 
recommend ^Parliament that* any borough represented by 
a single Member, like Aruflcfel, should lose that Member. # We 
want, in order to Complete th ^representation of the country, 
fifteen seats jn # this HousV *To procure those seats we must 
fix upon some rule that must necessarily be arbitrary. The 
only condition Jh^it the House has a fight to make, and 
which all shoukUbe glad to concede, is that that rule should 
be .impartially applied. In the last *ccnsus, if you throw 
your eye over its Parliamentary results, you will find that 
there ai£ fifteen boroughs represented by two Members each, 
# and the population <Jf which is under 6,000. Only fifteen 
boroughs? Itwil J be an admirable opportunity for a display 
jof patriotism — an opportunity seldom offergd by the circum- 
stances and occasions of society — to the Members of those 
places. I have no personal feeling*on this subject. I do most 
sincerely and ardently hopo tfrat when there is a n£t* Par- 
liament we may all meet again ; burtf these fifteen boroughs 
now represented by two Members each* though with a popu- 
lation under 6,000, would* consent, without our ufing force 
to compel them, to fnake this concession, we should com- 
plete the representation of the country according to the 
principles that I believe to be those upon whidh^our repre- 
sentation ought to rest. 
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Therefore, Sif, in the JBill, &hieh soon will be in the hands 
of Members, there are provisions that ; the fifteen boroughs 
in question shall in the next Parliament be represented by 
only one Member each. [Cries of 6 Name, name"!’] The 
House, I am sure, will consider my feelings. I shall takj 
care that every Gentleman, I hope to-morrow morning, will 
receive the schedule containing the names of these boroughs; 
but I see no necessity, while I think it would be invidious, 
to mention 'them now. [ Cries of ‘ No, no ! 1 and ‘ Name ! ’] 
I regret to be compelled to introduce personal details into 
this statement ; but as the Hons* hisists u poll ‘it, I suppose 
I must read the boroughs which, at present represented by 
two Members, are in future to return only one each. They 
are Honiton, Thetford, Totnes, Harwich, Evediam/ Wells, 
Richmond, Marlborough, Leominster, Lymington, Ludlow, 
Andover, Knaresborough, Tewkesbury, aha Maldon. 

I have now, Sir, touched upon those topics which it was 
my duty to lay before the House this evening. I have 
omitted many things that I ought to have said, and T have 
no doubt I may have said some things, that I ought 'to ha^e 
omitted. Such ern^s are inevitable in treating so'large and 
so various a theme, but I am sure the Hoifse will remember 
that there will be many opportunities for me to enter into 
necessary explanations, and will treat an occasion like the 
preset with generous forbearance. Sir, having described 
as clearly as I could the principal provisions o*f our Bill to 
the House, I shall jay no more. I believe that this is a 
measure wise, prudent, and adequate to the occasion. I 
earnestly hope the House may adopt, it. I believe, Sir, it 
Is a Conservative measure, using that epithet in no limited 
or partial ^ense, but in the highest and RTOicst interpretation 
of which.it is capable. I can say sincerely that those who 
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framed this measure are min who reverence the ]!ast, are 
proud pf the present, <hit are confident of the future. Such 
as it is, I *npw submit ft for the consideration of the House 
of Comnfons, convinced* that they will deal with it as be- 
denies the renresentatives of a wise and understanding 
people. 
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THE PRINCE CONSORT. 

o — — 

CONCLUSION OF A SPEECH IN SUPPORT OF THE ADDRESS TO 
HER MAJESTY ON THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS’ SPEECH. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARY 6, 1862. 
. 1 

H O person can be insensible to the fact that the House 

meets to-rdght under circumstances very much 
changed from those which have attended our as- 
sembling for many years. Of late years, indeed for more 
than twenty years past, whatever may have been our per- 
sonal rivalries, and whatever our party strife, there was at 
least one sentiment in which we all coincided, and that was 
a "sentiment of admiring gratitude to that Throne whose 
wisdom and whose goodness had so often softened the. 
acerbities of our free public, life, and had at all times so 
majestically represented the matured intelligence of an en- 
lightened people. Sir, all tlpat . is changed. He is gone 
who was “ the comfort 3 nd # support ” of that Throne/ 

It has been said tfiat there is nothing which ’England so, 
much appreciates as the fulfilment of duty. The Prince 
whom we have lost not only was eminent for the fulfilment 
of duty, but it was the fulfilment of thejugfiest duty under 
the most difficult circumstances. Prince Albert was thq 
Consort of his Sovereign : he was the father of one who 
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might be his Sovereign : l*?e was the Prime 1 Councillor of a 
realiji the political institution # of which did not even recog- 
nise his % pj>litical existence. Yet unefer these circumstafhces, 
so difficult and,so delicate, he elevated even the Throne by 
the dignity and purity of his domestic life. He framed and 
partly accomplished a scheme. of education for*the hgir o£ 
England which proved how completely its august projector 
had contemplated the oflce of an English King.# In the 
affairs of State, while his serenp spirit and his elevated 
position bore him above all .the possible bias of our party 
life, lie showed on ever^ occasion all *the resourced, all the 
prudence, and* pll the sagapity of an experienced atid re- 
si)onsible st^esman. 

Sir* I luwe presumed to touch upon three instances in 
which there was on the part of Prince Albert a fulfilment of 
duty — duty ortie highest character, under circumstances of 
the** greatest difficulty. I \fill venture to touch upon another 
point in his character equally distinguished by fulfilment of 
duty,*but in which the duty was not only fulfilled, but was 
greatefl. Although. when he was adopted by this country, 
he was, "after all, but a youth of tender^ years, such was *the 
character of hisf mind — at once observing and contempla- 
tive — that in due season he discovered that notwithstanding 
all those great achievements which long centuries of internal 
concord and public liberty had permitted file em&isgy and 
enterprise of Englishmen to* achieve, there was still a great 
deficiency ^ in our national ch!iracteij which, if neglected, 
might le&d to the impairing #not only of our social happi- 
ness, but even of the sources of our public wealth. That 
was a deficiency of culture. But he was not satisfied with 
detectiijgrfi wiiit/he resolved to supply it. ■* His* plans were 
deeply laid ; they were maturely prepared ; and notwith- 
standing the obstacles which he inevitably encountered, I 
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am prepared to say they were eminently successful. What 
might have been his lot had his term completed th^t 'rhich 
is ordained as the average life of man, it might presump- 
tion to predict. Perhaps he would have impressed upon 
his age not only his character, but his name. But this, at 
- least posterity must admit, that he heightened the intellec- 
tual and moral standard of this country ; that he extended 
and expanded the sympathies of classes ; and that he most 
beneficially and intimately adapted to the productive powers 
of England the inexhaustible resources of science and art. 

Sir, it is sometimes deplored by' diose who admired and 
loved him, that he was thwarted occasionally in his under- 
takings, and that he was not duly appreciated. But these 
are not circumstances for regret, but for congratulation. 
They prove the leading and original mind which has so long 
and so advantageously laboured for this country. Had he 
not encountered these vobstacles’ had he not been subject 
to this occasional distrust and misconception, it would only 
have shown that he was a man of ordinary mould ana tem- 
per. Those who improve must change, those whq change 
mitst necessarily disturb and alarm men’s prejudices. What 
he had to encounter was only a demonstration that he was 
a man superior to his age, and therefore admirably adapted' 
for the work of progress. «- 

Thert! is one other point, and one only, on which I will 
presume for a moment to dwell, and it is not for the sake 
of you, Sir, or those Svho now hear me, or of the generation 
to which fve belong, but it is that those who come after us 
may not misunderstand the nature of^this illustrious man. 
Prince Albert was not a mere patron ; he was not one of 
those who by their gold ot by their smiles reward “excellence 
or stimulate exertion. His contributions to the cause of 
State were far more powerful and far more precious. He 
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gave to it his thought, hisjtime, tia toil ; hf gave # to it his 
life. On both sideband in all parts of the House I see 
manj Gentlemen wl^o occasionally f have acted with the 
Prince ait •those Council Boards, where they conferred* and 
consulted upoif the great undertakings with which b£ was 
connected. I ask them, without fear of a denial, whether 
he was not the leading spirit, Whether his was not the jnind# 
which foresaw the difficulty, his not the resources which 
supplied the remedy ; whether his was not, the? courage 
which sustained them under apparently overpowering # diffi- 
culties ; whether every one who worked with him did not 
feel that he. w^ the r&P originator of those plans of im- 
provement whidi they assisted in carrying into effect. 

But wh^t # avail thesE words? This House to-night # has 
been asked to condole with the Crown upon this great 
calamity. N^^asy office. To comk)le, in general, is the 
office of thosu who, without the pale of sorrow, still feel 
for the sorrowing. But in this instance the country is as 
heart-stricken as its Queen. Yet in the mutual sensibility 
of a Sovereign and a people there is something ennobling — 
something which flevates the spirit beyond the level of 
mere earthly § or row. The counties* the cities, and' the 
corporations of the realm — those illustrious associations of 
learning and science, and art, and# skill, of which he was 
the brightest ornament and the Inspiring spirit, have bowed 
before the Throne. It does not become the Parliament of 
the country to be silent. Tlje Expression of our feelings 
may be: kite, but even in that lateness may be observed 
%ome propriety. To-night tfie two Houses sancfion the ex- 
pression of the public sorrow, and ratify, as it were, the 
record of a patiflja’s woe. 




“ELECTION OF A SPEAKER— THE 
DEATH OF LORD PALMERSTON. 4 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARY i, 1866. 

m liope, Sir, I may be permitted, on behalf of Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House, to offer you our 
congratulations on the event, so gasifying to the 
blouse, which has just occurred ; and the more so, as from 
the mode in which the' business of this morning has been 
conducted, you might, if I were silent, for a moment; sup- 
pose that your elevation to the chair has been a master of 
indifference to us. I believe I am expressing a veiy gene- 
ral feeling on their jtirt, when I say that regret is felt here 
that your nomination to the chair was not seconded from 
this side. On the previous occasion that mode was fol- 
lowed. There are, I believe, other precedents for such a 
course (ft proceeding under such' circumstances; and if 
precedents did not exist I think we ought to have made 
one, because this is an occasion on which the general and 
cordial feeling of the house could not be shown in too strik- 
ing and significant a manner. You have to-day, Sir, been 
re-elected to the chair for the third time^ I have my self 
always been^of* ppiniosi that re-election to the chairTs, in 
Tact, a greater distinction than the original choice. Politi- 
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cal manoeuvres and parliamentary passions fhay cofttrive to 
raise dfi individual tO s th<5 elevated post you now occupy, 
but they ccgmot keep, him there. Fot that result the pos- 
session of great and personal qualities is necessary — natural 
courtesy, adequate learning, firmness and impartiality, # and, 
above all, that, inspiring sense of honour which is* our surest 
guide in the«perplexities of public life, and which ever^ias 
been, and, I trust, ever wilt be, the characteristic of .English 
gentlemen. It is because the Hou^p sees that you, Sir, pos- 
sess those qualities that you # have been re-elected to the 
chair for the 'Third time day; and it is because* we feel 
on this side of House th^t you possess those qualities, 
that I am authorised* on behalf of •gentlemen here, 
to offer yoft the tribute of our respect and congratula- 
tion. I would not have said more, had it not been 
for some unexpected allusions made to another sub- 
ject.' The riglTt hon. Geittleman thei Chancellor of the 
Exchequer alluded to increased responsibilities foiling on 
him ; but I can assure the right hon. Gentleman of that of 
which Tie need hardly be reminded ; for, though he appears 
now for the first time as leader of this House, yet he has sat 
in it for many ydKrs, and been one of its cnost eminent and 
distinguished members ; his experience, *thcn, must have 
taught him that on all occasions, when the order and honour 
of this House are concerned, the leader of the House.igciay ap- 
peal for support to those silting apposite to him with the 
same confidence as to the menfbers occupying seats on his 
own side.’ Sir, I quite agree with the right hon. Gentleman 
that there is one cause why on this occasion, in the respon- 
sible office which he now occupies, he may feel some dis- 
trust. n6t think that it is possible for us to re-assemble 
under this roof— many of us who have sat in alf the Parlia- 
. ments of the Queen* and &me of us who have been mem- 
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bers of the Ho&se during thfee feigns — and not feel emotion 
when they remark that the familiar /form, which you, Sir, 
have referred to, cat* no longer be' observed amfongus — a 
form connected so intimately with ' the history of this coun- 
try, &nd with the most important transactions of this House of 
Parliament. It is impossible to deny that the disappearance 
of Such a character from the scene— of so muc;h sagacity, of 
so much experience, and, I may say, of so much fame — 
must in sonic degree, and for some time, derogate from the 
authority even of the riouse of Commons. But, Sir, it is 
not on this occasion 'that I wish tp refer to the character of a 
great statesman, but rather to the happy disposition of the 
man, which lent, indeed, a charpi to the labours and anxi- 
eties of public life. By his good temper and good sehse he 
facilitated the course of public business beyond what it is 
easy to ascertain, oP even, perhaps, to imaghe. I am sure 
it must be thegenerql sentiment* among us, that the influence 
over our debates will hot soon cease of his genial experience' 
and his moderating wisdom. But, notwithstanding tlvs loss, 

I will express my hope that this present Parliament) in in- 
telligence and public spirit, will not be inferior tct’the pre- 
ceding Parliament,? bf this happy reign. 



.RICHARD COBDEN. 


• HOW6E OF COMMONS, APRIL 3, i8§s. 

I®. having been a Member of this House when 
M,j. tobden first took his seat, and having remained 
in the House during the whole of his lengthened 
career, I can .net reconcile it to myself to be silent on this 
occasion, where we have tc^ deplore the loss of one so emi- 
nent, and that too in the ripeness of his manhood and the 
full vigour of his intellect. 

Although it was the fortune of Mr. Cobden to enter public 
life art a* time when "passions ran high, and he himself was 
by no means a«man insensible to political excitement, still 
when the strife was over, there was soon observed in him a 
moderation and a tempered thought that indicated a large 
intellectual horizon, and the possession oi statesmanlike 
qualities. Though formed ire the tumult of popular opinions, 
with which he identified himself, # theje was in his character 
a vein of teverence for tradition which, even unconsciously 
to himself, subdued and softened the acerbity of the cruder 
conclusions at whicO he may have arrived. That in rqy 
mind is^ quality which in soine degree must be possessed 
by aftyone who attempts or aspires *to sway flhis country. 
For, notwithstanding the rapid changes amid which we live, 
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and the hiumerous improvements and alterations we anti- 
cipate, this country is still Old England', 1 and the past is one 
of the elements of oiu power. 

What the qualities of Mr. Cobdeh were in this House all 
present are aware ; yet, perhaps, I may be permitted to say 
that as a debater he had few equals. As a logician he was 
' clos'e and complete ; adroit, acute, perhaps even subtle ; yet 
at the same time he was gifted with such a degree of ima- 
gination that - he never lost sight of the sympathies of those 
whom he addressed, and so, generally avoiding to drive his 
argument to extremity, he because as a speaker both prac- 
tical and persuasive. 

The noble Lord, who is far more- competent than myself 
to deal with such subjects, has referred the Hotise to Mr. 
Cobden’s conduct as an administrator. It would seem that, 
notwithstanding the eminent position which TO had achieved 
and occupied, and the various opportunities which offered 
for the exercise of that ambition which he might legitimately 
entertain, his life was destined to pass without his bei&g af- 
forded an occasion of showing that he possessed 1 those 
qualities which are invaluable in council, and in the manage- 
ment of public affairs. Still, fortunately, it happened, that, 
before he quitted us, there came to him one of the finest 
opportunities that a public man could well enjoy, and it 
may trulv be said that, by the transaction of great affairs, he 
obtained the consideration of the two leading countries of 
the world. 

Sir, there is something mournful in the history of this Par- 
liament, when we remember how many of our most eminent 
and valued public men have passed from among us. I can- 
not refer to the history of any other Parliament winch will 
bear to posterity so fatal a record. But there is this con- 
solation when we remember these unequalled and irreparable 
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visitations— that these great Wn are not altogether*lost to 
' us ; th^t their opinioAftwil! be oft^en quoted in this House, 
their authorijy appealed to, their judgments attested; evto 
ftieir very* words % will form part of our discussions and de- 
bates. There are some Members of Parliament who, 
though not present in the body,, are still Members of this 
House; independent of dissolutions, of the caprice of con- 
stituencies, even of the course of time. I think, Sir, Mr. 
Cobden was one of these men. I # believe that* when the 
verdict of posterity shall be recorded on his life and con- 
duct, it will be^said of hiiji # that he was* without doubt, the 
greatest political \haracter thg pure middle class of this 
country has y^f produced— #n ornament to the House of 
Commons, aitd an honour to England. 



REPRESENTATION OF THE 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, FEBRUARY 25, 1867. 

IomR- SPEAKER, — In rising to move that the House 
IbUbJ resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House 
to take into consideration the most important statute 
of modern times, it might for a moment be supposed that 
proposition was one condemnatory of the great Act of 1832. 
I can assure thp 'House, however, that nothing is further 
from the intentions and from the feelings of Her Majesty’s 
advisers. What they wish on the present occasion, if th ey 
have the opportunity, is to do that more efficiently, and not 
less sincerely, which they attempted in 1859, and tljat is to 
improve and complfte the' Reform Act. 

Sir, the men who devised .and, carried the Reform Act of 
1832, were statesmen, and their narnes will live in history. 
They encountered a great emergency, and they proved them- 
selves equal to the occasion. A national party, a party which 
is nothing if it be nbt national, had by too long a possession 
of power shrunk into a heartless- oligarchy. The Whig party 
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seized the occasion which was before them, Ind thffew the 
Goverrgnent of this ccfi^itrj into the hands of the middle 
classes. N^ver, to my # mind, was any political experiment 
more success ful. .Never lias a country been better governed, 
to my mind, than England has been during the last thirty 
years. Never during a like period have the anndls of the 
House of Commons been more resplendent. But, Sir, 
there was a deficiency in* that Act — I will not §ay an 
intended deficiency, but one which certainly arose* from want 
of useful information on an important part of a great ques- 
tion ; and, perfiaps, withoyt^ny offence *to the hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, I flight say that omission was perhaps more 
naturally madfc by a party which, generally speaking, had 
built up tlieif policy rather upon Liberal opinions than upefn 
popular rights. The political rights of the working classes 
which existed biffbre the Act of 1832, and which not only- 
existed but were "acknowledged, were on.that occasion disre- 
garded and even abolished, and during the whole period 
that h;IS since elapsed, in consequence of the great vigour 
that been given. to the Government of this country, 
land of tlTe multiplicity of subjects of commanding interest 
that have engaged and engrossed attentfcn, no great incon- 
venience has been experienced from that catose. Still, during 
all that time there has been a feeling, Sometimes a very pain- 
ful feeling, that questions have arisen which have been 
treated in this House withouf that entire national sympathy 
which is desirable. 

.Well, Sir, it is our business ,on this occasion, i % the first 
and most important place, to endeavour to offer some pro- 
position to the House which will restore those rights that 
were lost,in 1832 to the labouring class of the; country, and 
which will bring back again that fair partition 8f political 
power which the olc^ Constitution of the country recognised, 
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and wlfeich, impracticable, it seems to me that all of us are 
desirous should be accomplished*, 

There is a very' great difference between £he ~ period 
of 1832 and the period of 1867: In the period of 1832 
Parliamentary reform was a subject to fire the imagi-" 
nations and excite the passions of all men. It was one 
which banded parties together with a heat and with a power 
such as very rarely occur. Bi^t on the present occasion 
there is great unanimity on the subject. We who have suc- 
ceeded to the place which we occupy in the spirit of the 
Constitution, finding that qhestion unsettled, and by uni- 
versal consent requiring settlement, can appeal with confi- 
dence, as I now understand, fo the candid interpretation of 
the House of Commons upon our plans and / motives, and 
can count even on the support, of course the discriminating, 
but still the not less generous support, of political rivals. 
Sir, with these feelings I shall endeavour to speak to those 
Resolutions which I ’placed only a fortnight ago upon ' the 
table of this House.* It is only a fortnight ago, that ! asked 
the House to consider the propriety of permitting Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to proceed on this subject by way of 
Resolution, and it was then more than .doubtful whether 
that permission would be conceded. It has been said that . 
the Resolutions placed upon' the table are vague, and not 
intended to Jead the House to any practical conclusion. 
My presence to-day, according to all Parliamentary prac- 
tice, to give the explanations which the House has a right 
to s expect, is a sufficient answer to that charge. 

I, confess for myself, Sir, that I cannot agree with those 
who in attempting to settle great questions begin by dis- 
regarding the importance of principles. It appears to me 
that it is tof * great importance, if we are endeavouring to 
bring about a general understanding in the House upon a 
* Feb. 1 1 tli. 
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subject of great moment, that* we should Ltegin seeing 
whether there is between f us a sympathy on the principles 
on wlflchMhat settlement is to bfc fouled. And although 
I was neve? less inclirfed* to enter into controversy with the 
House on any part of the subject before us, yet still, irk vin- 
dication of the Government, I do not think the ppriod fixed 
for the consideration of these* Resolutions, which fora a 
whole and are connected* together, and which at least are 
the result of reflection and pains — I do not think \hat the 
period was unreasonable. Because what has been the prac- 
tice under swh circumstance* ? Gentlemen take these Re- 
solutions, and (^ldeavouf themselves to see what thej lead 
to, and what wduld be the 'practical results. They them- 
selves- makg # combinations* and applications which fail, rynd 
some of which, perhaps, are partially successful ; and when 
they find that the solution of the difficulty is not so easy as 
they, imagine, they come, as it were, into a more practical 
.state of mind, and at the right time they treat Her Majesty’s 
Ministers with more candour, and aid them with more zea- 
lous cQ-operation. 

*I'will«first ask the 'House to consider that portion of the 
question which i$, perhaps, immediately file most interesting, 
and which has occasioned of late years the* most controversy 
in this House — namely, the state of the Borough Franchise. 
In considering this question our 'anxiety has J)een to widen, 
as far as we could, the righUof exercising political suffrage, 
and, while retaining the general iharacter of this House, 
and while we endeavour to give to the* working classes their 
old share in the formation of* Parliament, at the same time 
not derogating from that variety of character in this House 
which I believp to be so important, and the main foundation 
of ^ou* influence and authority. *We kave endeavoured, in 
considering the question, tp see whether we couM not im^ 
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prove anti increase the suffrage for boroughs, with a due re- 
gard to three important qualities—* capital, intelligence^ and 
labour. With this, view we have resolved to recbmmend 
the House to adopt four new franchises in ’ boroughs. 
Thesfc four franchises have no novelty to recommend them, 
or to alarfn the House, for I believe they have on several 
occ&ions been the subject of our discussions/ a,nd in all in- 
stances they have experienced a « very favourable reception 
from the Hcfhse. 

The first new franchise that we wish to establish would 
be an educational franchise. *1^1859 we introduced’ a Bill 
in which we proposed to give the suffrage to the graduates 
of all Universities, to the member? of all the learned pro- 
fessions, to clergymen and ministers of religion, to*certificated 
schoolmasters, and others. I should myself wish to see 
such a suffrage extended. In the present Resolutions, or in 
the Bill which, if the Resolutions are sanctioned, it will be 
my duty to bring in, that franchise would to a certain degree* 
be extended, although not to that degree to which- some 
would wish to see it carried. I believe, however, thafr under 
it a considerable number of persons, comparatively speak- 
ing, would exercise ' the franchise who otherwise would not 
enjoy it. To that* point I will advert afterwards. 

The next new franchise that we wish to establish is a 
savings-bank franchise. That is a franchise which has al- 
ways been favourably considered, and which has been 
included in almost every project of Parliamentary reform 
of late years, but to which one objection ot -consider- 
able importance has been urged, and that is, that it is very 
difficult to establish and register the names of those who 
would be qualified under it. We hope to be able to lay a 
plan befor# the Hoifse which will be found easy ahu* prac- 
tical, and* to render that franchise self-adjusting. In that 
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£ase it will be a very satisfactory arfd impoitant franchise. 
.We propose that a laualijpcation of ^*30 in the savings- 
bank, \VitI* a retention' of it for one year, which is a ne- 
cessary .condition^ should* be the subject of the second 
•franchise. 

While the third n$w franchise that we should* propose 
would be estaplfshed on public property. So that any per- 
son who has j£s° in the deUt of the country — in the public 
funds — should be entitled to a vote. 

The fourth new franchise is one founded upon the pay- 
ment of tlirect^laxation. W^ propose thrft every person who 
pays 20s. a year direct taxation shall have a vote to c4ect 
members of Parliament. # Tl;ese are the four new franchises 
that we propose. I will give the House the numbers Uiat tlfe 
Government believe will register and record their votes under 
the savings-bank franchise — not the numbers that may appear 
on the first blush efualified to vote under that new franchise, be- 
cause that would be deceptive. But we believe that under the 
^30 savings-bank qualification in boroughs there will at 
this moment be 3 5,000^ persons who will register and record 
Aeir votc%. [Sir G. Grey. — “Plaving no other qualifier 
tion ?”] Yes, having no other qualification. We believe 
that under the education franchise in boroughs there will be 
10,000 persons and under the funded property qualification 
there will be 7,000 persons, while the direct taxpayers will 
not be less than 30,000 person^ entitled to vote. 

Having stated the new franchises proposed for boroughs, 
I will ask tfie House to consider the question of»the re- 
adjustment of the old franchise. The Resolutions which I 
have placed upon the table are connected together, and I 
wish to calHhe -attention of the Ifamse to the fifth Resolu- 
tion. 'tthat is expressed in the fifth Resolution is tl\e belief 
of the Government tbjit “ the*principle of plurality of votes, 

11 
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if adopted by^Parliament, would facilitate the settlement of 
the Borough Franchise on an fcxt^rfeive basis.” I f wish to 
make an observation on that resolution. In the 1 first place 
a very great error has prevailed as to the meaning which 
the* Government associated with this plurality of voting.' 
Our intention was that any^person who possessed one of the 
four new franchises that I have mentioned, ?£ he were an 
occupier in a borough or if ho had a right to vote for a 
member of Parliament, should vote, not merely for the oc- 
cupation qualification, but also for any one other of the 
new franchises whidh he might possess. Wd'believe that if 
that principle were adopted* it might have led to results 
very satisfactory to large numbers of the people of this 
country ; but we are bound to state frankly, that this is not 
_ a view of the case which, if we are permitted to bring in a 
Bill, we shall at all insist upon. It seems to us that it is 
not desirable to make any proposition oil these questions 
which we have not a fair prospect of carrying to a success- 
ful issue, and, therefore, although I myself believe that it is 
a principle well worthy of our consideration, for it 'involves 
nothing invidious in its character, applying alike to alb 
classes, yet it is- not one which I am now in any way re- 
commending to the JHouse, or announcing that we should 
act upon if we had permission to bring in a Bill. It is, 
however, necessary that I should speak frankly to the Hous^ 
on the subject of the Mil Resolution. 

Then, Sir, having been’ obliged to give up acting upon 
that Resolution, we had to consider the basis oh which, iri 
our opinion, Parliament should fix the Borough Franchise 
so far as occupation is concerned. It must be remembered 
that Parliament has^ asserted the principle of rating as the 
basis of our electoral system. It must be remembered, also, 
in offering the general views of the Government on the mat- 
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ter, that we have placed the assertion of that principle among 
the Resolutions on tti$ ta*ble of ^he House ; and, therefore, 
I will assume that on that subject therh is now no question. 
We have* then, tp fix upon some franchise with regard to the 
boroughs of which rating shall be the basis; and our ofiject 
being that we should fix upon an authentic basis— one not 
nominally o£ ratepayers, but, as far as possible, really* of 
ratepayers — that we should, have some resting poirj to re- 
main upon, and rating being now, jxs I hope it*will be, ac- 
cepted as the basis of our whole electoral system, we should 
recommend the House, typing relinqufshed our fifth Reso- 
lution, to adjust \Jie occupation franchise in boroughs Pipon 
a jQ6 rating Jiasis. It »o\v devolves upon me to show to 
the House what will be the effect upon the number of the 
constituency of the new franchises which we have proposed, 
and of the readjustment of the occupation franchise in 
boroughs which T have just mentioned. 

• Iunust again remind the House that the numbers which I 
place before them are the numbers which Her Majesty’s 
Gq^ermnent believe yill really be added to the roll. We 
make all due allowance for those who do not register, and 
all due deduction's for other classes, in respect of which I 
wjll not now weary the House. But we bdlieve that with a 
jQG rating franchise, the number qualified being, I think, 
^203, 000, there would be new voters to thfe number of 
140,005. But we must make a deduction of 10,000 from 
that, because probably that pfoportitn may be already 
•qualified as electors. Therefore we place the number of 
new voters under a franchise in boroughs at 130,000. 
We place the savings-bank voters at 35,000; we place the 
direct taxation voters at 30,000 ; the funded property qua- 
lification voters at 7,000 ; and the educational franchise 
voters at io^ooo — making altogether 212,000, which is the 

11 — 2 
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numbed that, in our opinion, will practically be added to 
the constituency of the bproughl. 

It will now be my duty to call the,attention qf the House 
to what we propose with respect to the, county franchise! 
We propose, in the first place, to extend to the counties' 
the four new sub-franchisps which I have already men- 
tioned; and the effect of this upon the counties will be 
to add to the constituency by direct taxation 52,000, 
by funded property 13,000, by the educational franchise 
15,000, and by the savings-bjmk qualification 25,000 voters. 

I must here remark, both \vi‘ h reference ‘to the county 
and 1 the borough franchise which depend^ on the savings- 
banks, that all" these estimates nre made, upon the old 
shvings-banks. There is no return yet of the Post-office 
savings-banks ; but of course in time, if that national insti- 
tution advances and prospers, it will have a very sensible 
effect upon this matter. Extending, then, to the counties 
those four new franchises, we propose to reduce the occu- 
pation franchise in counties to £ 20 . [Mr. Gladstone:— 
“Will that also be founded upon .rating?”] It "will be 
founded upon rating. This will add, after all ([eductions, 
to the occupiers having votes in counties, 82,500. The 
whole of the increase to the constituency of the country, in < 
round numbers, will ‘be 400,000. 

The Hou& will now permit me to advert to one of the 
Resolutions not strictly, in the order in which it is placed on 
the paper, but on which it would be more convenient for 
the general management of this subject that I should at once 
touch ; and that is the Resolution ta which an amendment 
has been given notice of — viz., No. 9 -which declares 
“That it is. expedient that provision should be made for 
.the better prevention of bribery and corruption lit elec- 
tions.” Sir, I have heard that in dealing with this subject 
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we have only ourselve^ to blame, because we thoughtlessly, 
and, perils, incautiously, supported an Hon. Baronet, a 
Member of this Housq, in the last Session of Parliament, 
Jn a resolution which we must now find very inconvenient 
to us. [A11 Hon. Member. — “Hear, hear.”] Sy*, I can 
only say to thpse who have made that observation, ajd 
to the hon. Ctentleman who cheers it, that they are under 
a very great mistake. After what happened no* only 
before that resolution was passed, but after what has oc- 
curred subsequently and recently in this country, I think 
that any Ministry, of whtttver party it* might be formed, 
would not be dohtg its duty to*its Sovereign and its coufitry 
if it did^not atfcmpt vigorously to grapple with this question 
of bribery anti corruption. And, Sir, we have given to ?t 
our anxious attention, and are perfectly prepared to act 
upon the conclusions at which we have arrived. This is 
not the occasion upon which $t would, J am sure, be agree- 
able 'to the House to enter into minute details on such a 
subject f but I may, perhaps, advert to one or two of the 
principal conclusions to which we have come, and which 
we shall recommend the House to adopt in regard to it. 

In the first place, it is our opinion — ana we hope that we 
may induce the House to agree with thal opinion — that 
after an election, if the decision within two months is chal- 
lenged, either by the Candida^ who was defeated or by the 
electors** he or they shall be empowered to serve the re- 
turning-officer with their protest ; \hat when that protest has 
Been received the returniitg-oftfcer shall communicsite it to 
the proper authorities-^-the clerk at the table, for example, 
Mr. Speaker, or it may be the Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Comnfon Pleas ; and that th^p these* qjithorities 
shoulcfhiave the power immediately to authorize the despatch . 
of two assesgors to the spot,* to hold their court, and con- 
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^ . # 
duct their examination at the locality, and there decide 

upon the question at issu$. Of toatse, these asspsprs are 
not to be sent — thaf protest is not to, be acted ,upon, unless 
the persons making it enter into tlieir recognizances to bear 
the necessary expenses of the investigation. And as we 
are unwilling in any way to, diminish the jurisdiction of this 
House, or to take its real business from out ofr its bosom, in 
case wfi. give an appeal from tHb decision of the assessors, 
we propose that it should be given in this way — that the 
person decided against may piake his appeal to this House, 
and that this House may, if it#tfeinks fit, appoint a Select 
Coifimittee to investigate tlje question. /The decision of 
the assessors will remain fifteen days on the /able. If it is 
nbt questioned it will be acted upon; if it te questioned, 
the person who questions it and makes the appeal must, of 
course, again enter into his recognizances to bear the neces- 
sary expenses, and*it will be open to the House, if it thinks 
proper, to act upon that appeal. The -next conclusion Upon 
this matter which we shall recommend the House to adopt 

is to declare that, when a candidate has been convicted of 
. * 

bribery, the other candidate, whose conduct is proved to 
have been pure, although he may have be‘en in a minority, 
shall be returned to this House. 

Sir, these arc two important recommendations to which, 
from a desite not to weary the House, I have done very 
imperfect justice ; because, of course, all these regulations 
are very much matter of ‘detail ; but I hope /hat I have 
succeeded in conveying to the House the general results at 
which we have arrived. We believe that their consequences 
will be very considerable upon the conduct of the con- 
stituencies, and also of the Members of this House. (An 
Hon. Membeft. — “What about the punishment ?’’] I would 
rather decline to enter at the present moment into the 
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subject of punishments, and pfefer to leave it till thfe branch 
of the Question is lbore specifically before the House. I 
hope, although this is a subject involving very great diffi- 
culty, .that we ^fiay be £ble to arrive at certain conditions 
by which inveterately corrupt boroughs shall after a c&tain 
time, and after the. fulfilment of those conditions, by their 
own conduct fose, as a matter of course, the power of*re- 
turning Members to Parliament. If the resolutions are 
passed, and it should fall to our lot to bring fn a Bill, we 
shall be perfectly ready to act upon this question of cor- 
ruption by introducing cjpjfses to carry these propositions, 
or propositions ctf an analogous character, into effect. • But 
it will be fo^ the House £0 decide whether they shall be 
adopte’d. 3S> cannot conceal from the House that this is a 
subject which must lead to prolonged controversy, and as it is 
no doubt their desire that a Bill affecting the representation 
of the people in Parliament should bo carried, I will not 
§ay*with precipitation, but at least, without any unnecessary 
delay, tt will be for them to decide whether it is to be dealt 
with ift that or in ^ separate measure. I can assure the 
House tliat the Government are prepared to fulfil, not onjy 
in the letter, but in the spirit, the engagements which were 
entered into on this question last Sessioh, and to which 
they themselves were a party.* I£ the* House should be of 
opinion that it would encumber the Franchise and Distri- 
bution* Bill or the other ’subjects .which must necessarily 
enter into a measure of Parliamentary JReform too much to 
cQuple with them this matter* all I can say is that I will 
personally undertake 4o bring in a separate Bill dealing with 
it on the very same night, so that the passing of the Fran- 
chise and Distribution Bill would.be disembarrassed of the 
delay* which might otherwise take place. 

, The subject on which I have just treated leads me to the 
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town to which I am now adverting one in the Black 
Country. 

'Phe remaining towns which we propose to enfranchise 
are Croydon, Gravesend, and Torquay. The House will 
perceive that the North of England — and that very pro- 
perly — has a very large shai;e in this appropriation, and we 
think it extremely desirable that if there are towns of suffi- 
cient importance in the South thdir claims to representation 
should also* be acknowledged. We look, therefore, upon 
the enfranchisement of Croydon, Gravesend, apd Torquay 
as only* fair and just. Before #- \ leave the question of 
boroitghs I will mention thqt it is the Attention of the 
Government, if they should have «the opportunity, to re- 
cofnmencj to Parliament to divide the Tower Hamlets and 
give to each division two Members. In so doing it will ot 
course be necessary to provide that its boundaries should 
not be allowed to remain exactly as they were left by the 
Act of 1 S3 2, but that they should be adapted to the re-' 
quirements of the present population. It seems to "as ex- 
tremely desirable that communities $0 populous afld ex- 
tensive should be made the basis of an increased represen- 
tation. By these Wans fourteen Members will be given 
to boroughs. 

I now come to another part of the important subject 
of Distributidn. The Housp has acknowledged that 
the counties in England are inadequately represented. 
No one, I may add, has " acknowleged that to be the 
case more explicitly than Earl Russell himself. I re- 
member it was from this very place *that he did me the 
honour of stating that in one of his numerous Reform Bills 
he had given increased representation to the cornices in 
consequence of the remarks which I had offered on the 
subject. The result, too, of our deliberations year after 
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year, has, I think v convinced the House and the country 
that^it^s important the counties should receive a more 
adequate Representation than they now possess. Wh are 
about greatly •to increase the representation of towns, and 
we must bear in mind that in doing so we mpst diminish 
in a considerable degree the ^preservative power of some of 
the smaller boroughs, which are generally supposed to 
•furnish an indirect compensation to the counties for their 
entirely inadequate representation. 

What*4£ propose, therefore, is that we should take certain 
counties and divide th#ra, giving in each case a cohstitucncy 
composed, irrespective of Vhe boroughs, of a pure ^county 
population* numbering i0o,ooo, to the new Members thus 
created. *rhe counties to the division of which we mean to 
ask the assent of the House are North Lancashire, North 
Lincolnshire, West Kent, East Surrey, Middlesex, South 
Staffordshire, and South 'Devon. ,Wc shall, if these pro- 
posals are adopted, have 14 new Members for counties and 
14 fdr boroughs, while the number of seats with which we 
krtencl to ask the House to deal is 30. How 28 of these 
are to be appropriated I have just explained ; the remaining 
two we would dispose of as follows : — We propose to carry 
out a scheme which was offered tojLhc consideration of the 
House in 1859, and which, though the measure in which it 
was embraced was not parsed, received the entire approval 
of the House. I allude to our* proposal to divide South 
Lancashire, as well as to give a Member to Birkenhead. 
Although that proposal* was hot then carried intb effect, the 
vacancy created in Certain seats two or three years afterwards 
furnished the House with an opportunity of reconsidering the 
matter, and’ so irresistible werh th<^ claims* o£ Birkenhead 
found to be — those of South Lancashire* being also very 
great — that a coirfpromise was made by giving a Member to 
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Birkenhead and an additional Member tc South Lancashire. 
We propose that South Lancashire should be divided, and 
this will make 29 Members. We alsl) propose- that the 
House should recognise the claims of the ‘London Uni- 
versity. 

o I have now explained the Distribution < 3 f Seats proposed 
by the Government. Fourteen Members are ’given to 
boroughs, "and I earnestly hope and fervently believe that’ 
Parliament will never havo any cause to regret the trans- 
ference of the franchise to the- new boroughs. ^-Notwith- 
standing all that has taken place,*! believe that the real 
opinion of this country is opposed to the practice of bribery 
at elections, and I believe, too, that these communities will 
repudiate such practices. I expect with confidence that 
their Members, on whatever side they may sit, will add to 
the honour and utility of this House. There are, according 
to the list I have read; 15 Memb6fs given to the counties, 
and they, no doubt, must be, considering their constitu- 
encies, men of very great importance. The presumption, 
therefore, is that they will add to the strength and reputa&a^ 
of tlfe House of Commons. 

I may remark that in proposing the division of Middlesex 
, we are proposing a plan which will, at last, give more pecu- 
liar representation to Kensington, Chelsea, Hammersmith, 
and the populous districts in those, neighbourhoods. There- 
fore, to the claims both of the West and East of London, 
which are at present 'most inadequately or not at all re- 
presented, the plan of the Government will afford some ■ 
satisfaction. We can only carry this plan into effect by 
availing ourselves of the seven seats justly forfeited in the 
opinion of the whole House and the country, and by ap- 
pealing to the patriotism and public spirit of some of the 
smaller boroughs in' the countiy. The principle of this 
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plan — a principle : which I # trust* will always be 1 adopted 
in ^iis % House — is never wholly to disfranchise, except 
on account of corruption, and thosfc boroughs, therefore, 
to which I n£>w allude, will still remain Parliamentary 
boroughs ; and we shall still have the pleasure of listening 
in this House to -the Hon. Members who represent them. 
I will noU trouble the House with the names of flicsc 
boroughs. (Sensation, *and cries of “Name!’!) Their 
names are on the table, and whej I state the principle on 
which th^Government propose to appeal to them to curtail 
their superfluous representation, evefy Hon. Member will 
then have it ip his powej to ascertain what beftoughs 
they are. £Cries of "Name !”) That is* not in the Resolu- 
tions* and*to the Resolutions I mean strictly to confme'my- 
self. All boroughs under a population of 7,000 will be 
asked, in all courtesy, by this House*to spare one of their 
Members. Tfiese are in .number 23* which, added to the 
seven forfeited seats, show how the plans of the Govern- 
ment*can be carried into effect. 

. If * now become^ my duty to call the attention of the 
House to other important Resolutions, which, if sanctioned 
by the House, will materially affect ^he question of cor- 
. ruption, because they tend to terminate the expenditure 
on a great scale in county elections. If the Plouse will 
agree to the three Resolutions which refer to the regis- 
tration of county voters, to the manner in which the 
voters shall be polled, and tb the «node by which voters 
at a distance may records their votes, the Government 
will introduce a series of provisions in their Bill which will, 
I may say without exaggeration, entirely put an end to the 
vast expenditure now incurred in county elections. If you, 
combine these three Resolutions with the provisions, such as 
I have already indicated, 6f our Bill against corruption, and 
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with the course which we recommend Parliament to take in 
reference to those boroughs whose conduct has jec^ntly 
been* under the painful' scrutiny of the ^country, I think you 
will agree that a great blow will be dealt against bribery and 
corruption in the election of Members to Parliament, which 
will afford a hope to die country that those evils may pos- 
sibl/ in time be entirely suppressed. Therefore, I have 
great confidence that the House wftl pass those Resolutions ; 
and I undertake, on the part of the Government, that if 
they arc passed we will bring forward a series of. practical 
proposals which will 13e easy of adoption and beneficial in 
operation. The registration of county vot/ers will then be 
assimilated to the principle on which the registration of 
borough voters is placed. The polling places vill be in- 
creased. I will not say that every parish will be a polling place, 
because there may be some parishes with no voters, but we 
would have polling pkices so frequent, and polling districts 
so limited, that county elections might be carried on so 
economically that it would be utterly impossible to-' incur 
the vast expenditure winch even now occurs. Ii^t^e 
Resolution with respect to voting papers be adopted by 
Parliament, we have T reason to believe that that system may 
be acted on with ’beneficial effects, and thus there will be 
an end of the immense abuses arising out of bringing up 
voters from an immense distance at a fabulous cost. 

I know not that I have omitted noticing any Resolu- 
tion before the Houser except the last, on which it is almost 
unnecessary for me to make^ any* observation, because J 
have already on a previous occasion referred to it. I will 
only say that I have learnt that there exists some misap- 
prehension of the remarks* I made with respect to a Com- 
mission for settling the boundaries of boroughs. I am told 
that it was understood from what' I said 4hat freeholders in 
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boroughs should no longer vcfte fof counties. No such idea\ 
evei^occurred to my mintl. There is not in the Bill which 
I hope to introduce liny attempt to disfranchise any woter. 
We r.esped the # Rescftufion which the House arrived at on a 
previous occasion,, whatever my private opinion maybfc, and 
I always expressed it frankly, to the .effect that' every man 
should vo^e 'where his qualification is. I am, however, 
satisfied to submit to th<* decision of the House, ^md all I 
urged on the House was to consider the question of defining 
the boumkiries between boroughs in a just and fair manner. 
The House will observ^ # that on this* head we recommend 
the issue of a^Royal Commission. If these Resolutions 
pass, and we are authorised to bring in a Bill, it is our 
intention iTiat the Royal Commission should issue •im- 
mediately, and at once proceed to act, whereas if the Com- 
mission were made a Parliamentary Commission, and if it 
we're bound up with the Bill, the Comjnission could not act 
until the passing of the Bill. 5 

I teive now fulfilled my task. I told Hon. Members who 
'rffitde inquiries since the time when the Resolutions were 
laid on the table that I had taken a note of them, and that 
at the proper time I would explain to the Plouse the appli- 
cation which the Government recommeifd should be given 
to the principles expressed hi tljc Resolutions. I trust that 
the Plouse will candidly consider the observations I have 
made. It will be our duty on tl;e passing of the Resolu- 
tions to introduce a Bill, and P think ^hat its provisions are 
such as* will on the whole satisfy public opinion and the 
requirements of th$ case. It will add something like one- 
third to the constituency, and cause a considerable addition 
to the number of voters belonging to the working classes., 
I Ifope, therefore, it will be fairly considered tlfat they havg 
resumed their ancient position in the Parliamentary scheme 
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of this Country. At any rate, Her Majesty’s Government 
have brought forward, 1 will not cs£l it an honest Bill, 
because that epithet has been used so often of late* t:Vat it 
might lead to angry recrimination. .,E?it they have brought 
forward a sincere Bill, which they are prepared to carry. 
Moderate it may be in spirit, but essentially practical, and 
• whifh I earnestly hope will be backed by tha good feeling 
of an united people. 
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H WISH to take this opportunity'of making some few 
remarks' upon a subject which was treated yesterday, 
as some thought, too cursorily, but I think only from 
a misapprehension. I believe my noble Friend the Mem- 
B|T , for Stamford now present — and I will now make 
some remarks upon the course which has been taken* by 
the Government. It has been said tAat I was hardly jus- 
tified, when I announced yesterday the 'secession of three 
of our colleagues, in stating that secession to have taken 
place in consequence of tjie majority of thb Cabinet hav- 
ing arrived at a decision in favour of our original policy, 
because no original policy lfad b&en intimated to the 
House. *frow, I think that criticism is not accurate, and, 
because not accurate, not just. On the 25th of last month, 
in intimating to the House the measures which a united 
Cabinet werer prepared to recommend to .Parliament, I ( 
mo?t distinctly adverted to other propositions, which it* 
had been pur wisfe to bring forward, iut which we had 
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not felt authorized in making. j[“Hpar, hear/ 7 from Mr. 
Gladstone.) I am glad the right hon. Gentleman, opposite 
adrAits the accuracy of that observaticjp. . I distinctly stated 
on tjbiat occasion that there were other jneasures which 
would hav£ enabled us to deal with the- Borough Franchise 
on £ more extensive 'scale, but which we had felt ourselves 
obliged to relinquish. • 

Well,' Sir, # in bringing forward the measure which I intro- 
duced on the 25th of February, I hope to satisfy the House 
that we were not influenced, by any thoughtless - spirit, and 
that in 'the course which we took we were impelled only 
by those principles which ought to influqnce public men, 
under the circumstances in which* we were placed. And 
here I must remark, with reference to some 1 expressions 
which have come to my notice — though they were used in 
another place — that there is no foundation for the charge 
which has been made, against the present Government, that 
they neglected for a long period the consideration of the 
important subject which now so much engages the attention , 
of Parliament, and that it has been taken up by u s wju iout 
sufficient thought, with indifference, and after a delay, cha- 
racterized, probably, by negligence. 

Now, Sir, there is no foundation for that charge. Early 
in the autumn Lord Derby wrote to me and told me that 
after grave deliberation he ha/1 arrived at the conclusion 
that it was absolutely necessary to deal with the question of 
Parliamentary Reform, and' that it must be dealt with in no 
niggard Spirit. That communication was made to me by‘ 
Lord Derby early in the autumn, and he requested me to 
■give my best attention to the subject. Sir, I do not say 
that Lord. Derby, charged with the responsibility of State 
affairs, and anxious, if possible, to bring to a happy solution 
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one of the most difficult problems of modern politics — I do 
not<*ay$hat*the feeling or even the conduct of Lord Derby, 
in the interval between the time when he made that Com- 
munication to me, an^ the first meeting of the Cabinet, 
was not modified, as the conduct of every public man must 
be modified, by the circumstances of «the time, by the tem- 
per of the ©nation, by observation of general or particular 
opinions, by acquaintance with the obstacles which he 
should have to encounter, and tjie various combinations 
which it iwight be necessary enter into to obtain the end 
which he desired. must, indeed, be constituted dif- 
ferently from otfeer statesmen if his course were not ^nodi- 
fied, even s<jmetin?es awrested, by such circumstances. But 
this I* will ^say of Lord Derby, that what was hi^ first opi- 
nion early in the autumn, is his last opinion, and it is one 
upon which he is prepared to act. Sir, we had more than 
the hope, we diad the expectation,, that we should have 
"been able to propose to the House a measure conceived in 
,t.he spirit which had influenced Lord Derby when he made 
th?L Communication* to me in the autumn, and sanctioned 
and supported by all his colleagues. After having enter- 
tained, however, an expectation of that character, we were 
unhappily, and must say, unexpectedly, disappointed in that 
hope. 

Sir, I impugn no mail’s* conduct under these circum- 
stances. I am confident, for my olvn part, that every mem- 
ber of the. Cabinet of Lord Derby, whatever his opinion on 
the subject, or whatever the course lie may have taken, acted 
only in duty and in hbnour. That, however, being the case, 
called upon somewhat unexpectedly to arrive at a decision, 
an^feeling that he had entered into ai* engagenmnt with his 
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Sovereign and with his country bring this question, if 
possible, to a solution, Lord Derby sanctioned the raoaure 
whidh on the 25th of last month ^ brought before the 
Hou^e. Upon that measure I shall make one remark. 
The Hous^ must not think, because we were unable to 
carry into effect the •more considerable * measure which we 
hacf planned, that we had recourse to a scheme which we 
had only suddenly adopted. * 

The measure I proposed on the 25th of February was 
one which had engaged our attention, and especially the 
attentioA — the mature attention—'cf Lord Derby. We had 
always been of opinion that if,* unfortunately, we should not 
be justified in introducing the mea-suie which w© wished, that 
was the one which ought to be brought forward J because it 
could be defended upon principle. I speak of it with im- 
partiality, because it is not and need not now be concealed 
that it was not the' one which 4 ' I myself should have pre- 
ferred, but it is one in my opinion whichT could consistently 
and honourably recommend to the House, becausb it is. 
founded upon a principle, and between that measute-and 
tire policy which Lord Derby would have preferred there is 
in our belief no other course possible. 

The principle upon which the measure which I described 
on the 25th of February is founded is this — it seeks to 
restore, and would restore, the labouring classes to that place 
in our Parliamentary system which they forfeited by the Act 
of 1832. If, for example,' it had been carried* the con- 
stituency ' j of England would have consisted probably, 
allowing for double votes, of 1,400,000 persons, and the 
labouring classes would have possessed of that constituency 
exactly one quarter. ^ Then, take the great landed proprietors 
and the various classes in connexion with them, and "give 
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another quarter to themi and # the fhoiety of the constituency 
be{wee^i those two seclions would have been left to the 
various sections of i the middle class. That, therefore, was 
a policy wtuch^vas fbutided on a principle, for it would have 
offered to the country a constituency which bore f in its 
various classes a due and harmonious relation to each other, 
and whicli, adapted no doul)t to different places aild to* 
different circumstances, would have placed the working class 
in the position from which they were expelled in 1832. That 
was a njgasure, moreover, which we had reason to believe 
might have been accepted by Parliament. It wa<? brought 
forward by a united Cabinet, and we entertained an*expec- 
tation that there were^many influential gentlemen opposite 
whonvoul^have accepted it. • 

But what was the fact ? I must say this, "though in- 
dividually I was not surprised at the result, that it did not 
give satisfaction to the ^reat Conservative party of the 
country. I am not speaking inertly of those influential 
gentlemen who have the honour of representing the Conser- 
* v\wYe party in this House, though I have reason to believe 
that tney entirely represent the feeling of the country in 
this respect; but I may say this, the* not a day elapsed 
after the measure was brought uncter the considera- 
tion of the House without person? of the highest autho- 
rity in the country, men ^of the greatest stake and stand- 
ing who are distinguished by wli^t are called Conservative 
opinions, expressing their regret tl^at this measure had 
been atTopted, and that tl\p course which Iprd Derby 
was supposed to juphold — and which, indeed, he had, 
without circumlocution, taken the opportunity of intimating 
to his followers his wish to support, had not J^een pursued.. 
Sir, there was a general feeling thfoughout ?he country. 
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or at least, through the ntost important Members and com- 
munities connected with the Conservative par.ty, that , the 
question of the introduction of the working classes into' our 
Parliamentary system should not be cealt with' in- a con- 
tracted spirit. 

Then, Sir, how did Jhat proposition fare with Gentlemen 
opposite, on whose support in some degree we hacj, hoped we 
might have counted ? Why, the vecy next day, the right hon. 
Gentleman, the Member for Lancashire, called his friends 
together — very properly, for I do not condemn his^oonduct, 
or the decision at which they arrival— -and after consultation 
they ccme to the conclusion tliat the proposition was un- 
satisfactory, and that no settlempn^ could be satisfactory 
unless it were based on a ^5 rating. ( Cries of “ No y no ,” 
from the Opposition .) That, at all events, was the informa- 
tion which reached us'. Probably it was not accurate, and 
much of the information that reaqhes you about us is equally 
unauthentic. I think, however, it will not be disputed that 
our proposal was not popular with the Liberal party, and 
that, in fact, some counter-proposition was to be made- 
seepied to us, therefore, that we were fast sinking intcTthat 
unsatisfactory state rhich distinguished last Session, when 
one proposition was met by another not materially differing 
from it, and that the attempt to bring this great question to 
a solution would have been fruitless in the present as it had 
been in preceding Session^. But, Sir, we are conscious that 
there is some difference between this and the preceding 
Session, and we did believe apd hold that if the ' question 
were not seriously and earnestly and vigorously grappled 
with it would not be for the honour of Parliament pr the 
advantage of t^ie country. 

Well, SirJ under these circumstances, Lord Derby calied 
his colleagues together, and wished them to reconsider the 
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course which had been pursued, and the course ^hich he 
had formerly and orfeinaly wished to pursue. And he ex- 
pressions strong opinion that tlfe coivse which he originally 
wished .to %pursue w*s .the only one that would lead to a 
solution which* would be satisfactory to the country and 
enable Parliament ’to agree to a measure, and wcmld, on the 
whole, be most conducive to the inferests of the country, « 
present and future. I regret to say that under these circum- 
stances, although a majority of the Cabinet supported Lord 
Derby, we had the great misfortune of losing three of our 
colleagues; 

Sir, I know there maJ'Tbe some in this House wh^ think 
that the circumstance of losing colleagues,, although it may 
be a .disa^eable incident, is one which, like many of # the, 
casualties of life, must be encountered and endured. Some, 
indeed, think that the breaking up of a Cabinet is like the 
breaking up of. a social meeting, and that these things are 
easily forgotten and passed over. *I?ut I see some right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite who have had the misfortune of 
j^a^ipg with colleagues, and I think they will agree with me 
that the disruption* of that tie — that separation from men 
with whom you have long been bound ]py a tie of the most 
intense interest — that of attempting to manage the affairs of 
a great country in the hope that you«nay be contributing to 
the public welfare — is one of tlfe most painful and saddest 
incidents that can occur.* *1 rank it among the calamities 
of life*. If my resignation of .office could have prevented 
that unfortunate result, that resignation was at the command 
6f my noble Friend. It was at his command then, as it 
has always been. And whether I have sat on that side of 
the House or.on this, those who know me know that I have 
always said that no personal sacrifice* on rr^pcrt should I* 
hesitate to make to maintain a united party of a uniteu 
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Cabinet.' But the state of mffains would not have been 
bettered by my retiring from office. *'We lost colleagues 
witl^ whom it was a pride and pleasure to act ; and my own 
consolation under the circumstances is, Uhat I feel' certain the* 
servites of such men, whatever may become of myself, will 
not be lost* to their country. And there is one among them 
•* whqse commanding talents, whose clear intelligence, capacity 
for labour, and power of expression will always, I am sure, 
qualify lfim for taking a leading part in the affairs of this 
country. * 

But, Sir, it is unnecessary, as' , I am sure it must £e painful, 
to tojjch upon these personal questions. The spirit of 
honour and the sense of duty will maintain us, I hope, in 
the,, trial which we are now undergoing. Lord , Derby had 
he quitted office would only have increased the embar- 
rassment which pubUc men now feel. He retains office 
with the most earnest determination to carry into effect the 
policy which he approves. I hope, that without entering 
into any unnecessary details, which might afford amuspment 
to the curious, but which feeling this House has at all thscs ' 
repudiated, it will be thought that I have fairly placedT3efore 
the House the position in which the Cabinet is placed. It 
is our business noy 7 to bring forward as soon as we possibly 
can, the measure of Parliamentary Reform, which after such 
difficulties and^uch sacrifices, it will be my duty to introduce 
to the House. Sir, the House need not fear that there will 
be any evasion, any equivocation, any vacillation, or any 
hesitation in that measure. That measure will be brought 
forward as the definitive opinion of the Cabinet, and by 
that definitive opinion they will stand. The right hon. 
Gentleman last night uttered some prophetic deprecations 
-of the character^ that measure, which I thought somewhat 
gratuitous. The right hon. Gentleman seemed to be pain- 
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fully afraid that its |hara|der might be complex. I know 
well^fye lingular plainness of mind of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, and how he shrinks at all times from anything theft is 
intricate.* I* do .not Chink that the measure which I am 
about to bring in will perplex Parliament ; but of , this I feel 
quite sure, that it. will be perfectly, intelligible to the 
country. 
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|S*H[ RISE to ask leave to introduce a Bill further to amend 
lff !H the law for reghlating the representation of the people 
in Parliament. Sir, the principles of political represen- 
tation, and especially as applied to the circumstances this 
country, have of late years been so profoundly and so* exten- 
sively discussed aircl investigated, that it is scarcely neces- 
sary on this occasion that 1 should advert to them. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to coiffine my observations to two points. I 
will endeavour, in the first place, clearly to convey to the 
House the object of the^Governnfent in the Bill which I am 
asking leave to introduce ; r and, secondly, I will detail the 
means by which that purpose, in their opinion, can be ac- 
complished. It will be for the House first, to decide whe- 
ther that object is desirable ; and secondly, if desirable, whe- 
ther the mea^s which we propose are adequate. 

In the ffrst place 1 would say that our object is not Only 
to maintain, but to strengthen, the character and functions 
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*f this House. They arelpeculiar in any popular assem- 
)ly ; % iiot^ only rare, but perhaps unexampled in any 
>ther which has existed. The House of Commons Mis 

• 1 § • 

combined national representation with the attributes of a 
lenate. That peculiar union has, in our opinion, been 
)wing to the variety of elements jof which it is formed. Its 
variety of character has given to it its deliberative power, 
md it owes to its deliberative power its general authority. 
We wish, I repeat, not only to maintain, but to strengthen 
:hat characYer and those functions ; and we believe that, in 
che present age and under®tfee existing circumstances* of the 
country, the best way to do so is to establish them <Jh a 
oroad popular basis. I* know that there ’are some per- 
sons in whcfte minds the epithet which I have just usecl 
may create a feeling of distrust, but I attribute the sen- 
timent of alarm which is associated with it to a misappre- 
lcnsion of its meaning, and to that, perplexity of ideas 
vfiicli too often confounds popular privileges with de- 
mocratic* rights. They are not identical. They are not 
similar ; more than tlxit, they are contraiy. Popular privi- 
leges are consistent with a state of society in which there is* 
great inequality of condition. Democratic rights, on the 
contrary, demand that there should lje equality of condi- 
tion as the fundamental basis o£ the society which they 
•egulate. 

Now, that is, I think, a distinction which ought to be 
borne in mipd by the House in cfealing tvith the provisions 
of the Bill which I am about to ask leave to introduce. 
If this Bill be a proposal that Her Majesty shall be enabled 
to concede to her subjects, with the advice and concurrence 
of her Parliament, a liberal measure o£ populat privileges, 
then there may be many of its provisions which will be re- 
garded as prudent, wise, and* essentially constitutional. If, 
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on the other hand, it be looked lipon*. as a measure having 
for its object to confer ^democratic rights, -the^ k admit 
mfuch that it may contain may be -viewed in the light of 
being indefensible and unjust. We do not, however, live,' 
and I trust it will never be the fate of this country to live, 
under a democracy, The propositions which I am going to 
make to-night certainly have no tendency in that direction. 

Generally speaking, I would say that looking to what has 
occurred since the Reform Act of 1832 was passed, to the 
increase of population, the progress of industry; the spread 
of knowledge, and our ingenuity in the arts, — we are of 
opinion that numbers, thoughts, and feelings have since that 
time been created which it is desirable should be admitted 
within the circle of the Constitution. We wish that admis- 
sion to take place in the spirit of our existing institutions, 
and with abated due deference to the traditions of an 
ancient State. 

In dealing with the question of the distribution of power in 
such a State — which is really the question before us^ I would 
in the first place call the attention of J the House to^tKat part 
of it which is perhaps the most important, and which certainly, 
to the greatest extent commands the interest of the public. 

I allude to the franchise, and especially that which should 
prevail in towns. 1 would ask the House at the outset 
to consider the principles upon which the occupation fran- 
chise in boroughs ought to rest, and upon which it is expe- 
dient to base it. In "832 the Borough Franchise was founded 
on the principle of value. /.Those who paid £10 for the 
house in which they lived, subject to certain regulations as 
regards rates and residence, had the borough franchise 
conferred upon them. I believe that franchise may be fairly 
considered as having been an efficient and satisfactory 
franchise* and as having in its ‘generation operated with ad- 
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vantage to the country. |My &wn opinion from* the com- 
inenaemdUt has always been that,seed was sown in that ar- 
rangement which wpuld necessarily in* the course of time 
lead tasome % dist*irbarffce.* That is, however, a question of 
controversy, and I will not indulge in controversy at *the 
present moment. It is, nevertheless, # a historic fact that 
only twenty years after the passing of the great mea- 
sure of 1832 the principal} or, at least, one of tl^e prin- 
cipal authors of that measure announced in this House 
that the arrangement which had been entered into, espe- 
cially with respect to the J^>rough Franchise, was na longer 
satisfactory, and jnvited us tg consider a new arrangement 
which might command a»mpre complete assent. That is a 
fact which oannot be denied. 

The proposition which was made at the period to which I 
refer in order to allay discontent and meet the requirements 
of the time by* the statesman who, uppn the whole, had 
taken nearly the mo§t prominent part In the passing of the 
Act of .1832 involved a diminution of the value on which 
the Eorough Franchise was established. That proposition 
was received with no satisfaction, and from that period qp 
to the present — and fifteen years have, I jhink, since elapsed 
—the question has more or less engaged* public attention, 
and has been taken up by publiq meh who have brought 
forward various schemes wi^h a view to the solution of the 
difficulties by which it is* surrounded. All these schemes 
have in their turn proved to be unsatisfactory, and all have 
been unsuccessful; but every, one of them has J>een dis- 
tinguished by this characteristic, that the only remedy pro- 
posed was a diminution in some form or another, or in some 
degree or another, of the valug on which # the Borough 
Franchise was based in 1832. 

The House will easily recall to its recpllection the com- 
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bination t)f figures which have bien submitted to the notice 
of Parliament on this subject. We had before uu £8 and 
£*j rating or rental • £6 in every form, .and we now hear of 
other figures. No proposition, however, which has as yet been 
put forward has given satisfaction, because the country, and 
the House reflecting the feeling of the country, has felt that 
by none of the changes suggested was a settlement of the 
question likely to be insured. 'Last year a Bill was intro- 
duced with the same object as that which I have risen to 
ask for leave to bring in to-night — namely, to - amend the 
law for the representation of (the people in Parliament. 
Thai Bill was avowedly not founded on a*principle ; it was 
avowedly founded, as far as I can understand, on expe- 
diency. ^ The right hon. Gentleman who was its powerful 
advocate in this House seemed to me always distinctly to 
have laid it down, 1 in the course of his argument on the 
subject, that it was. necessary there should be an admission 
of the working classes into the constituencies ; that ill 
accordance with a figure which he had fixed upon* he cal- 
culated that a certain portion of them would be admitted, 
but that if another figure were adopted which he named, he 
thought the number admitted would be excessive, and he 
therefore recommended the first figure as that which, upon 
the whole, would, he thought, furnish the best and safest 
solution of the difficulty. His /proposal, therefore, involved; 
no principle. It might* have been an appropriate arrange- 
ment, but it was essentially" an expedient. 

The House knows what took place during the long dis- 
cussions in which we were engaged* last year. (Ironical 
cheers from the Opposition.) 1 infer from that cheer that 
the House is prepared to. recognize the truth of the state- 
ment that # it was generally felt that the proposal of the Tate 
Government afforded no prosphet of .a satisfactory settle- 
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ment of % this question Ajver/ considerable amount of time 
was *lastlSession employed in a yery unsatisfactory mannei 
until at length the House took the fnatter into its cwn 
handstand m one of the* largest divisions which ever took 
place within these walls asserted a principle with regard to 
the Borough Franchise which was carried by a majority. 
That principle* was that the Borough Franchise should 4 )e 
founded on rating. 

The House will admit that the statement I haVe made is 
fair and accurate. No one questions for a moment that the 
Government fully realised »the importance of that decision. 
Of course, if tb^y had not acknowledged its importance 
they would got have rekred from a position of power ; but 
they felt thsit the decision at which the House of Commons 
had arrived was one opposed to the whole policy which 
they had pursued during the Session. • I do not say that 
every Gentlemah on both sides of tli£ House who con- 
flribtited to that division — I do not sa*y that every one in a 
division which numbered above 600 Members had narrowly 
investigated and pursued to the last consequences all that 
must follow from the assertion and adoption of that prin- 
ciple ; but it happened, as happens in fill popular assem- 
blies, that a great decision was arrived aft by the unerring 
instinct of the House. The Hj>use # felt that for the last 
.fifteen years this question o£the Borough Franchise had not 
been treated in a satisfactory manper by any Government 
which had attempted to deal with it, jyid that the time had 
'cqme when some principle shpuld be laid down # in a dis- 
tinct and decided njanner for the guidance of those who 
might have to offer propositions to the House on the subject. 

I take it for granted that if evej there was g. decision of 
the 'House of Commons which meant Something 4 t was that 
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decision Which determined tlie fate of Che Ministry ; and if 
anything ever had the character of authority in this Mouse 
at "all, it was the vote arrived at on that occasion. The 
House, I assume, meant by the decision k arrived at that 
the person who was to be intrusted with a vote to elect 
Members of Parliament should be one with respect to 
whom there should be some guarantee and security for the 
regularity of his life and the general trustworthiness of his 
conduct; and the House thought that the fact of a man 
being rated to the relief of the poor and being able to pay 
his rates gave that fair assurance^which the State had a right 
to require. I take it that vote of the House of Commons 
meant this : — If you are going to- invest men with the ex- 
ercise of public rights, let that great trust be accompanied 
with the exercise of public duty. I take it for granted that 
was what the House of Commons meant. It meant that 
the being rated to the poor and the paying of the rates con- 
stituted a fair assurance that the man who fulfilled those 
conditions was one likely to be characterised by regularity of 
life and general trustworthiness of conduct. That is a prin- 
ciple which the House thought ought not to be lost sight 
of, but should be^a sine qud non in the settlement of the 
Borough Franchise. 

In having to consider, this question, we accepted as a 
guide that decision of the House of Commons, placing on 
it what we deemed to he its real interpretation. We. believe 
that the House has** resolved and wishes that the borough 
suffrage ^should be bound up and united with the duty .of 
paying rates for the maintenance of *the poor, and paying 
them really — that, in fact, a bond fide rating franchise is 
what the Jftmse of Commons meant by the resolution it 
adopted* * Accepting the decision of the House with that 
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interpretation, we ha$l to j consider *how such a proposition 
coul4 bd^unitpd with the principle of value, which hitherto 
was and still is the law of the countfy with respect to the 
Borough*Fntnchise, aad\vhich without exception during all 
•the discussions on the subject for the last fifteen % years*has 
been accepted by Parliament. The result of this attempt was 
not satisfactory*. In accepting a real and genuine principle 
of rating as a basis, we fourfd the moment we endeavoured to 
connect it with value disturbing elements, which promised 
no prospect of solution, and gave no chance of permanency. 
Therefore, under these circumstances, in the course of con- 
sideration we proposed to ourselves to examine the whole 
question of occupation ip bproughs, and see what would be 
the effect qf*the application of the principle of genuine 
rating without reference to value. 

Let me call the attention of the HouSe to some figures, 
which will be in the hands of # Members immediately and in 
greater detail. There are in the boroughs of England and 
Wales 1^367,000 male householders, of whom there are at 
present qualified to vote 644,000. There would, therefore, 
remain unqualified 723,000. In applying the principle of a 
franchise founded on being rated to theipoor, and of per- 
sonal payment of the rates, we found tlfat out of these 
723,000 now disqualified, or rather nof qualified, for voting 
under the existing law, we should at once have* had to take 
ftway 237,000— that is to Say, that beneath the £10 line 
which ribw qualifies there are 337,000 persons who are 
r £ted to the poor, and who pay rates, and who if .the law 
wete so changed that value should not be an element would 

then be qualified to vote for Members of Parliament. Now, 

# • * 

11 you a&d these, 237,000 persons wjio are rated Jo the poor, 
and who pay their rates, to the 644,000 Avlio are aft present 
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qualified, you will find that there ^youltj be 8St,ooo persons 
fulfilling the required conditions — that is to sajg almost 
exactly two-thirds of the whole of the householders in the 
boroughs of England and Wales. There would still remain 
486'boo who would not be qualified under these circum- 
stances, because they do not pay rates personally. A great 
deduction must be made fr6m those 486,000 on account of 
persons, who might claim to pay the rates, but a great 
amount of those 486,000 persons would still remain without 
the opportunity of being rated to the poor, because there 
are certain Acts of Parliament, some of a general and some 
of ajocal character, by which the landlord compounds for 
the rates of his tenants, who, in consequence, are called 
Compound Householders, and most of these «*re under the 
operation of the Act with the details of which every gen- 
tlemen in the House is familiar — the Small Tenements Act. 
There are 58 boroughs which are entirely under the opera- 
tion of that Act, and there are 98 boroughs in which certain 
parishes only are under the operation of the Act. 

In considering the settlement of the franchise for boroughs, 
£nd the possibility of attempting to establish it, not on the 
fluctuating principle of value, which is only a question of 
degree which may vary, and which we might be called on to 
change from year to year, it is impossible not to take into 
view the peculiar position of the Compound Householders. 
And the question arises, ought i a Compound Householder 
to have a vote? Weft, §ir, in our opinion, assuming that 
the Hojise is of the same opinion, that the foundation of 
the franchise should be rating and a payment of rates, and 
that that is adopted by the House, not as a check, as some 
would say^ but, on the contrary, as a qualification, and 
because 4 t is.the best evidence of the trustworthiness of the 
individual, we 4 have no hesitation in saying ourselves that 
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we do not think tljat t^ie Ctomp6und Householder, as a 
Coqjpoi^id Householder, ought f to have a vote, But, Sir, 
we are far from saying that any persoft who is a Compound 
Householdor, from’ the effect of Acts which have been passed 
for th’e convenience of vestries, should be deprived of the 
opportunity of obtaining and enjoying this right which per- 
sons in the. same sphere of life* may liave granted to thim, 
and which, for aught wet know, these Compound House- 
holders may be equally competent to possess and to exercise. 
And therefore, Sir, we should ha\te to consider whether it 
might *not be possible— in tlfe case of Compound, House- 
holders who are deprived of rating for the moment by Acts 
to which I have referred, eitlier of a gen£ral or local cha- 
racter, whejjfccr it might not be possible to give them *he 
opportunity of accepting the public duty, and in conse- 
quence the public right, which others in the same sphere of 
life -and influenaed in their conduct by the same conditions 
pf existence might possess; and, taking this general view 
of the question, seeing the impossibility of settling it on 
any principle connected with value, and that it is only by 
taking the rating principle in its completeness and authen- 
ticity that you can get one on which you can rest a perfect 
settlement, our opinion is, and we shall make that proposi- 
tion to the House, that we should establish the franchise in 
the boroughs on this principle, tfiat any man yho has occu- 
pied a house for two years, *and been rated to the relief of 
the poor and pays his rates— -evgryliouseholder under these 
^conditions should enjoy the Borough franchise. 

By that means the 237,000 persons who are now rated 
and pay their rates would, of course, be at once qualified. 
But with* regard to the Compound Householders, we propose 
that every facility shall be given *to tUem — that »they shall 
be allowed to enter their names upon the rate-book, to ful- 
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fil the constitutional condition to whfch I have adverted, 
and then they will, of course, succeed to the constitutional 
right which is connected with it. Sir, if we pursue that 
course you liave your Borough Franchise fixed hpon princi- 
ple ; you know where you are ; you know that the power of 
electing members o£ Parliament must be exercised by men 
wlfb, by their position in life, have shown that lihey are qua- 
lified fo r its exercise. And meeting the difficulty of Com- 
pound Householders by the provisions which are in the 
Bill, and which will give them every facility to claim the 
exercise of the sanie right on condition of fulfilling the 
samef duty, the whole of the 723,000 householders in the 
boroughs of England that are at 'present nonqualified to 
vefre for Members of Parliament will be qualified by the 
Bill I am asking leave to introduce. Nor will there be a 
man among them, c who, if he deserves the franchise, may 
not possess it. 

Now, Sir, I have heard many observations made on this 
question of the Compound Householders; but the argu- 
ments, though plausible, amount only to this — those who 
wish that Compound Householders should not qualify them- 
selves for a votenpon the constitutional condition which 
we propose as the means by which the right should be ob- 
tained really, in fact, make one assumption on which all 
their remarks are founded, and ,+hat is this, that the working 
classes of this country ,are really so little interested in the 
possession and exercise of the suffrage that they will not 
take the- slightest trouble in order to_ avail themselves of it, 
and possess it. 

Well, that may be the opinion of those who make such 
observations, but it is not the opinion of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers? 1 We bel&ve that the feeling of the great body of 
the people on J this subject is very different— that it is a 
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feeling ray likely to increase in this country, anfi that the 
conditions which we have laid d< 3 wn d£ those which should 
qualify a # householder in, a borough for a vote are consistent 
with the security of society, and are at the same time con- 
ditions which would be agreeable to the mind of every in- 
dustrious man ,of integrity. Now, Sir, i may recapitulate^to 
the House for a moment f the figures we have to deal with, 
because such vague assertions are made in the # ab&nce of 
correct statistics of voting and of householders that it is well 

that the House should bear them in mind. There are, as I 
• • # # 1 
have said, 1,367,000 mate%ouseholders in the boroughs of 

England, and afrtlie present ^noment 644,000 of them are 

qualified. 

Mr* BrI^ht. — May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 
whether these houses include warehouses and shops ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — They are houses 
— dwelling-houses. I am referring to f the male occupiers of 
dwelling-houses. Of the remaining 723,000, if the House 
accedes to the Bill I have to introduce, 237,000 now rated 
to the relief of the poor and paying their rates would im- 
mediately be qualified to vote; and in the case of tKe 
486,000 who are Compound Householdirs, facilities would 
be afforded to them, if they chose, of jelaiming their vote, — 
that is to say, of inserting their rrames in the rate-book, and 
^paying their rates, and themthey also, as a matter of course, 
will succeed to the enjoyment of tlte right. Well, Sir, that 
appears to me to be the only solid foundation upon which 
you can settle this question of the Borough Franchise. I 
have heard nothing which gives me any hope that any other 
plan, can be offered which involves at the same time the 
principle that society has a right to ask^that the person who 
exercises the suffrage is not a migratory payper ; and as re- 
gards settlement, I can see ho satisfactory settlement unless 
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you lay dcfwn the principle that every householder^who ful- 
fils the constitutional conditions to which I have adverted 
° , 
proves himself one qualified for the possession find, exercise 

of such a trust; unless you take that settlement I c£m see, 
no chancef of this question being ever settled. 

J^Tow, Sir, there is 'a plan which I am told at this moment 
is popular among certain persqns. Indeed, '{here are a 
great many, plans, both as regards the Suffrage, Distribution 
of Seats, and other matters, which I have no doubt will 
come before the consideration of the House, and when they 
do it will be very much for the dcf/antage of those who in- 
troduce them to our notice, for I believe these subjects 
n<jver can be better understood 1 tlian after a discussion in 
the House of Commons. But there is a plan, 1 1 am told, 
popular with some persons, and which is held forth as a 
more satisfactory settlement of this question than the one I 
have proposed on the part of the Government, and that is 
what is called the £5 rating— that tile suffrage should be 
established on a ^5 rating. Now, Sir, I must say*; having 
had very much to consider these questions, I know of no 
Serbonian bog deeper than a £$ rating would prove to be. 
Just let the House see how it stands. In the present state 
of the law, as I shall show to the House, if the interpretation 
we have placed on the great vote of last year be a sound 
one, and if it be not a sound one it proves the House of 
Commons was trifling \rtth the question — there really is no 
such thing as a £5 fating — you let in a very large and very 
indiscriminate number to th£ enjoyment of the right without 
the preliminaiy performance of duties, and when they are 
let in you leave a great many behind them, who/ because 
others are let in, immediately cry out t& be admitted. 
Then where is your settlement? There is no more reason 
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wiry ay£s rating should give a qualification than one of 
jQ 4 . But then I am told that •this [jreat difficulty is to be 
entirety overcome* by # a, violent change to be effected in the 
law of England! Nominal £ 5 raters are to be turned into 
bond, fide ^5 raters by the operation of the law, and no 
‘Englishman who fays less than thafr sum is to enjoy the 
privilege oT voting. AllJ^elow that line arc, in fact, ti?be 
taken out of the sphere of self-government, an£ deprived of 
the opportunity which the humblest now possess, and would 
possess under the plan we propose, of performing public 
duties, and consequently ?>f obtaining public rights.* 

I can imagine no scheme ftiore injurious — I may sajr more 
fatal—than^a proposition *of this kind ; and it seems to me 
that if we were to adopt it manhood suffrage would be # the 
logical and necessary consequence, and that every man who 
finds that he i§ in a position in which he may not be per- 
muted to fulfil a constitufional condition which may give 
him a constitutional right would naturally fall back into the 
arms *of the lowest agitators, and feel that his only chance 
of ever obtaining *the rights of constitutional citizenship 
would be by a process which has not hitherto been recog- 
nized by any authorities in this countijl^ 

I have now expressed to the Hou^e, as far as the occupa- 
tion in boroughs is concerned,* upon what principle we re- 
commend the Borough Franchise to be founded. It would 
make <at once 237,000 persons qualified for the suffrage, and 
would allow all who were no? rated* before to avail them- 
selves of the right, and so, if they chose, tobeconle electors. 
But it is said, and ft has been said by a very high authority 
— one*for whom I have a great personal regard and respect, 
although, considering what a high authority* hg is, I think 
he sometimes makes, especially with regard to his op- 
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ponents, v|ry reckless remarks — thatthfc plan of the Govern- 
ment, with which that highfauthority, at the time he saiti it, 
way really unacquainted, and for which he might have 
waited, was an assault upon the rights and power of the 
middle classes. It is certainly not the intention of Her 
Majesty’s Government to introduce a measure which shall 
m^.e such an assault. Her Majesty’s Government are 
anxious J;hat, on the one hand, tlie aristocracy, and on the 
other hand the working ^classes, shall have their due share 
in the Parliamentary constitution of the country ; but they 
recognize with sincerity the extreme expediency of the 
principle that the influence of the middle classes of the 
country should not be diminished. » The Government look 
to the steady virtues of those classes to exercise a right bias 
on the constitution of the country, and they believe that the 
authority which those classes obtained in a great degree 
under the Act of 1^32 has been: exercised wisely, worthily, 
and to the advantage of the country at targe. But if there 
be, by the proposition which I have to make, any chance 
such as has been intimated by this gre^.t authority, why, I 
think that we meet it by a proposition to institute a franchise 
founded on a most popular principle, and one of which the 
middle classes must largely partake — that is, the franchise 
founded on the payment of direct taxation. We propose 
that every person in England who pays 20s. a year direct 
taxation shall possess a vote. x 

Mr. Gladstone. — Whether he be a Compound House- 
holder or H not ? 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer. — Everybody who 
pays 20s. annually in direct taxation shall have a vote. 
Thus we build up the constituency which would establish 
the franchise in the boroughs upon two great principles — 
the payment of direct taxation and the payment oi rates. 
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But it has been urged that the* enjoyment of this|franch'ise, 
fourftled\ipon the payment of direct^ taxes, is one which 
would not be enjoyed as intended in a great degree by the 
class whose fhfluence, It is said, our proposition may assail ; 
that is to say, that most of them are householders, and 
therefore they would not enjoy # this franchise. Therefore, 
we meet tha* objection by proposing that a person who pifys 
20s. direct taxation, and w?io enjoys the franchise which de- 
pends upon the payment of direct taxation, if fie is also a 
householder, and pays his rates, may exercise his suffrage in 
respect of both qualifications. 

Mr. Gladstone — I wish tq ask a question very material 
to the complete understanding of this subject, and that is, 
whethdt a Compound Householder not paying his own ratfcs, 
but paying direct taxes to the requisite amount, will have a 
vote in the 'respect of the payment of dfrect taxation. 

The ChanceLlor of tin* Exchequer. — He would, of 
“course, have a vote jn respect of the franchise which he 
enjoys as a payer of direct taxation, and if he chose to pay 
his rales in addition Jhen he would have two votes. Now, 
Sir, before I give to the House a general summary of the 
result of these franchises upon the bort^igh constituency, 
there are yet some other franchises with wlfich the House is 
familiar, but which I again wi$h to recommend to its 
^consideration. 

Mr. Roebuck. — Will the right bon. Gentleman explain 
what he means by direct taxation ? 

• The Chancellor of tire Exchequer. — I mean*he pay- 
ment of income-tax and assessed taxes. But I wish to 
observe that it would not include the qualification which was 
so humorously referred to by an hon. Gentleman the other 
night, because it will not include anjlhing whi<& is paid 
under licences of any description. 
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There lire other franchises which we also propose. The 
House is already acquainted with them, and although ‘they 
are not o r vast importance, still I, think they are founded 
upqp. right principles, and I hope the Hoflse will candidly 
consider them. The vote which we wish to found upon the 
possession of ;£ 5 0r P r0 P er ty in the funds, or of ^50 in 
ss&ings-banks constitutes property qualificatidns of this 
character ; that is to say, we will give to small holders of 
personal property the .same privileges which the small 
holders of real property havq and, as a man possessed of a 
40s. freehold has a vote, we thiAfe* that the person who has 
an equivalent property of a personal character should also 
have a vote. We think that by-this means a v<ote would be 
intrusted to a body of persons belonging chiefly to the 
working classes, who would exercise the privilege to the 
advantage of the country. 4 

Then there is the educational franchise. It has been said 
that if you introduce a suffrage founded upon the payment 
of direct taxation that it would supply means for exercising 
the vote to those person* who otherwise would have it under 
the educational franchise. To a certain degree there is 
truth in that ; bu/> having taken some pains to investigate 
what would be ''the operation of such a franchise, I am 
bound to say that there are many persons in whose condition 
the House wbuld be deeply interested, some of whom would 
not have any opportunity, either as householders— ^and this 
would be peculiarly the ckse in counties — or as payers of 
direct taxation, of exercising the Suffrage, but who are pecu- 
liarly qualified to exercise such a trust. Among others the 
position of ministers of religion is very remarkable. I am 
speaking of •ministers of »all sects. I find men who entirely 
devote tjieir lives to s'olace or to elevate the sense of existence 
are men who under this franchise would exercise, and I 
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think admirably exercise, a certain degree of poetical influ- 
ence, but who, either as householders or as payers of 
income-Jtax especially teethe amount of 20s., would certainly 
( be debarred frofn the franchise. I therefore trust than the 
House will allow these three franchises to pass. ' 

1 do not think that it is our.businoss to act the part of 
electioneerfhg agents, an<j to make estimates, always a 
most speculative character, of the number of persons who 
will vote under the plan we propose. That is not our busi- 
ness as Ministers in Parliament. We are to see who, under 

« ' 

the laws of this country* £te to have the opportunity of ac- 
quiring a vote. • And allow rfte to remind the House # of the 
naturg of tfce arguments Vhich are always used by those 
who are the promoters of increased suffrage. .They *are 
always founded upon the number of the population. But 
the, business of, the House of Commons in proposing or in 
jpassing laws upon this subject is to ascertain as far as pos- 
sible the number who will be admitted under the particular 
measufe. They are not to estimate a thing which, after all, 
can only be done in* a speculative manner — the number who 
may be tempted, in consequence of the passing of the Bill, 
to register their suffrages. Their business is simply to pass 
those laws which they think will conduce to the welfare or 
safety of the country. Well, I sa*y that if this Bill be carried 
there is not a man, whether he be a rate-payer paying a 
rental «f less than £ 10 , or a Compound Householder, who 
may nonqualify himself if he choose. • In the new boroughs 
to which I will afterwards adhert the estimated humber of 
voters will be 68 ,ood. The number of direct taxpayers who 
would probably vote in boroughs will be very considerable. 
The public departments have no means of offering to the 
Plouse any recent information upon thij Subject, and it 
would probably take months to obtain *any. Making due 
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allowance, ([however, for the increased property and assessed 
taxes — probably at the rate of 23 per cent; — since 'Mr. 
Macaulay’^ returns were made to the House, I should 
think that the number who would ‘ qualify in boroughs 
woutd greatly exceed 200,000. [Mr. Gladstone. — “From - 
direct taxes?”] Yps, from direct taxes. The educa- 
tional franchise would in the boroughs give 35,000 
voters, tjie fundholders’ franchise 25,000, and the savings- 
bank franchise 45,000. ^ 

You would thus have more than a million of voters who 
could qualify themselves in the boroughs for the exercise of 
the franchise. It has been said that they will not choose to 
avail themselves of that great right* I regret {p hear that 
opiliion, but I venture to doubt its correctness.* Bui still, 
whatever may be our opinion, it is the duty of the House 
so to deal with this question that those whom they believe 
to be qualified for the 4 exercise <of this privilege shall have 
that opportunity, and the duty of Parliament ceases when 
that has been accomplished. 

I will now proceed to consider the question of the County 
Franchise. We propose that these new suffrages shall be 
extended to the coynties ; but in consequence of the great 
difference which prevails between counties and boroughs we 
do not propose, under any circumstances, that any person 
should exercisfc the privilege of voting twice. I now come 
to the consideration of «the amount of the occupation in 
counties. When I Inst made some observations to the 
House upon this subject, I stated that Her Majesty’s Go- ’ 
vernment thought, on the whole, that the county qualifica- 
tion had better be placed aX £20 rating. When I made 
that statement I made it with a feeling on the part of the 
Governmeift that the* opinion of the House of Commons 
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ought to be consulted upon tfte subject, and because, also, 
they believed that the House had never had the opportunity 
of arriving at any decided opinion upon the matter. The 
questipn w&s really mever put fairly before tne House. 
When the hon. Member for Surrey and others capie forward 
with propositions to reduce the occupation for counties to 
;£io, the House was always asked to consider those pro- 
positions in an isolated ntanner. Now, we thought, and I 
believe that the House has been long of the sJme opinion, 
that this question ought to be considered in conjunction 
with those of analogous character, and ought not to be 
treated in an isolated manr^r. They depend upor* each 
other, and I look [upon all those attempts to reduce the 
County Franchise as barren of results, and as a proof ofothe 
correctness of that opinion, I may remark that they have 
been barren of consequences. No One ever felt that a 
satisfactory settlement would be likely $o result from those 
debates. 

Last# year there was an opportunity when the Reform Bill 
was before the Hoqse — when the mind of the House was 
accustomed to consider in all its details and in all its rati- 
fications the principles of Parliamentary representation — 
there was, I say, at that time a fair opportunity for discuss- 
ing this question in a satisfacto/y manner, and for arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement* But this subject* always unfor- 
tunate, was never more unfortunatg than on that occasion, 
because a great party scene and div^ion took place at the 
beginning of the evening destined for its discission. It 
was brought on in a Janguid House — in a very thin House. 
It was jdecided, I grant, in a very full House, but it was 
discussed in .an unsatisfactory .and feeble planner. My 
opinion is a perfectly impartial one, for I myself took part 
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in t^ie debate. The division .was takeij in a full House, and 
the majorjty was not only a very slighroriejbut the ^question 
was decided upon rincifile which the result of the Session 
showed was not the conviction of the House of Commons. 
W$ 1 J, if the House of Commons meant ahything it meant 
that rating should be the principle of the franchise, and I 
believe that decision has been received by the country as 
ofie of the soundest at which th$ House of Cdhnnons ever 
arrived. 

Well, Sir, we should have been glad if the question had 
been calmly and completely discussed, and, at whatever 
opinion* the House of Commoii^had arrived, we should 
have Accepted that opinion as - a wise and ar sound one. In 
endeavouring, however, to bring forward a complete mea- 
sure, and as far as we can to offer a definite and definitive 
position to the consideration of the House, Her Majesty’s 
Government gave much attention to this question of the 
county occupation franchise ; and, on the whole, they be- 
lieve that the qualification that would be most advantageous 
and most satisfactory would be a ^15 rating, and that is 
the amount at which they are determined to fix it. That 
would qualify 171,000 additional householders for the exer- 
cise of the franchise. The savings-bank franchise will give 
40,000; the fundholders franchise 25,000; and the, educa- 
tional franchise 44,000 voters. A very large number, ex- 
ceeding 150,000, will vote in virfiie of the payment of direct 
taxes. No doubt many of these would possess double 
qualifications, but there will still be an addition to the 
county franchise of upwards cf 300,000 voters. 

I have now occupied the attention *t)f the House with a 
subject which I am afraid is at no time entertaining, and 
which, when the conclusions have been to some extent fore- 
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gone, must possess Jess' attrition than ever; but I ]Jnve 
placed before the House, I hope with some cle|rncss, the 
proposal of the Government. There is another part of the 
subject «of very gr 6 at^ interest, on which, althougX to-day I 
•am anxious to touch upon nothing but what is necessary, 
it is requisite thatT should make some observations, and 
that is the Distribution of Seats.* Now,*Sir, that is a question 
that very greatly interest the public mind, and I know 
there are members on both sides of the Houses who take a 
very deep interest in it. The proposition which I made 
upon a previous occasion has been described as quite in- 
adequate to the occasioft 8 .nd to the circumstances fn which 
the country is placed ; and* we have heard that it # is an 
insufficient^esponse to the* demands of the public voice. I 
am perfectly ready to meet those objections, though I liave 
no desire, upon an occasion such as # this to invite contro- 
versy, for I have no doubt there will be opportunities here- 
after for entering upon matters of dcftiil. It is said that 
there should be a rhuch larger scheme of disfranchisement ; 
that at the very least every town of 10,000 inhabitants or 
less should lose a member, and some say we should even go 
further than that. We are also told that a third member 
should be given to many places, and t<|us, by a process of 
disfranchisement and cumulative vptes, at last a perfect 
representation of the people wbuld be accomplished. We 
have given that subject *the great consideration which it 
deserves. My own opinion is that the votaries of this new 
system^are not very numerous* in thfc country, and I doubt 
whether they are very numerous in this House; but its ad- 
vocates are no doilbt in many cases men of distinguished 
ability'and high character, and persons whose opinions upon 
any public subject will command and deserve attention. 
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tfit whatever may be the dumber <»f those persons who 
advocate three-cornered constituencies and cumulative voting, 
there is no doubt that a very great noise has been made by 
them. 1 4m willing to admit that, as, f ar as t the*articles and 
th^Mters in the newspapers are concerned, the question is 
settled ; but I have always observed that those articles and 
lexers — I do not wi4h to 3peak slightingly of ^them, for I 
have written leading articles for ' newspapers myself — have 
one distinguishing characteristic, and that is that they always 
assume there is only one side of a question; but their 
writers are wise in their generation^ because if they did not 
act oij that assumption nobody at the moment would read 
their productions. As, then, the question of three-cornered 
constituencies and cumulative votes has been brought before 
the consideration of the House, I, and others who are near 
me, will meet the question frankly and fully. The House 
will not, I am sure, permit the introduction, of any contro- 
versial matter upon thb present occasion, but it has a right 
to hear the opinions of the Government upon a question, 
and therefore I say that, having considered the matter 
without prejudice, I am sure, and, having completely and 
thoroughly tested it at every point and tried it in every 
quarter, our opiivfn is that the scheme is erroneous in 
equity, and would be so in practice. 

Sir, there are only two courses to follow if you wish to 
improve the representation of the people by a Redistri- 
bution of Seats; there is no middle course. You must 
either create a new electoral map of England, or you must 
deal practically with the circumstances before you, and 
follow the line to which I at this moment refer, and which I 
think the Government has followed. With regard to the 
proposition that there, should be a complete revision of the 
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representative system of the country^ as far as* electoral 
localities are concerned, if I ' may presume ^ to £ive 
advice t<3 the Hquse c i Commons, I would say do not 
-that a ’ question to be settled by a Parliamentary majority, 
ox accepted on the .authority of any Ministry whatever. It 
is a subject* tdo vast and too deep for us to treat of a*!d 
deal with without preliminary investigation conducted by 
persons of the highest standing, and character* and expe- 
rience, and learning in the country. When in possession of 
the result of their accumulated knowledge and c£ their 
mature thought and great experience, a popular assembly 
might weigh their opinions, pnd a practical* Ministry might; 
embody thgjf resolutions. There is no other means by 
which you can deal with this proposition ; but if you are not 
of opinion. that the electoral map of England should be 
reconstructed, then you must> proceed pjrudently and prac- 
tically ; you must inquire what unrepresented places ought, 
fairly speaking, to be represented, and you ought not to lose 
the opportunity then offered of giving the teeming multi- 
tudes of the counties as far as you can that direct repre* 
scntation which they want, and which indirectly I admit 
they possess. These are the two practicarpoints which you 
ought to have before you. There is *no medium between 
dealing with the whole question in a vast and solemn man- 
tier, by means adequate for the settlement of so great a 
matter, and the prudent, practical method which I men- 
tioned. 

Well, Sir, we are not "prepared to take the first course, 
although I do not say it is unworthy of deep and respectful 
consideration ; we therefore propose to follow the second, 
and we have found towns in this country which <v>e think 
ought to be represented, and whose representatives would 

14 
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bring fre^i vigour to thisr House. The population ofrthe 
counties, invigorated and vivified with the new franchises 
which you are giving it, will demand direct Representation in 
this House, and you ought to move in that direction as fa? 
as you can, so that^ counties may no longer be said to be 
represented only indirectly by small borough^. I am of 
opinion that this may be done wfthout any very serious dis- 
turbance of your representative system. Whatever you do, 
your representation must be fairly distributed over the 
country ; if you give a greater preponderance to one part at 
the expense of another you create two nations ; there will be 
a want of sympathy and cordiality between the parts, and 
you will, in fact, be going back to the principles, of the 
Heptarchy. 

Although I have -read the names of the places .we propose 
to enfranchise before, with one exception, I think it becom- 
ing to repeat them b with the addition of the place , that, 
before was wanting. We propose, then, by the thirty seats 
that will be obtained by the process of disfranchisement 
to give a representative to HartlepoolJ Darlington, Burnley, 
Staleybridge, St. Helen’s, Dewsbury, Barnsley, Middles- 
borough, Wedne^ury, Croydon, Gravesend, and Torquay, 
and two to the Tow&: Hamlets. In respect to the counties, 
we propose -to divide North Lancashire, North Lincolnshire, 
West Kent, East Surrey, Middlesex, South Staffordshire, and 
South Devon, and give ,them two Members each, and, 
dividing South Lancashire, also, we propose to -give it an 
additional Member. We also propose to give a seat to the 
London University. 

I have placed before the House the principal features of 
the Bill which I any asking to introduce. The Bill itself will 
be in the hands of lion. Members to-morrow, and then they 
will be perfectly well qualified to form* an opinion upon the 
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manner in which the principles I have laid dowr^ are acted 
on. I hopfi that the House will candidly consider tin's 
m easing. As for us we, are concerned, we have ^parcel no 
pains; no thought, and have not shrunk from what was «*orc 
important, perhaps; in endeavouring to bring it* before the 
House. I will not tidvert unneoessarily to the circumstances 
attending the framing of £his measurg which has now been 
brought before the House of Commons, undgr very great 
difficulties and at very great sacrifices. I do not wish to 
disguise that I have felt great chagrin and great mortification 
in connexion with what ItnS taken place ; but I believe I have 
done my duty, and under the* circumstances I do not* think 
I could have done otlier ‘than I have. In attempting to 
bring the Question to this point we have lost those whose 
absence from our councils we more than regret ; we have 
had. to appeal # to a high-spirited party to make what no 
doubt to some was to a certain extent a Sacrifice of principle, 
much sacrifice of sentiment, and much sacrifice of interest. 
Out we*have not appealed in vain, because the members of 
that party were animated by the same feeling which in- 
fluenced us — a sense of duty and conviction; they felt that 
the time had arrived when this question ^ust be dealt with 
and settled extensively and complete^ 

I hope, therefore, the House <5f Commons will give this 
•measure a fair and candid consideration. We believe it is one 
which, ikadopted in spirit, will settled ts long differences ; and 
that it is qualified to meet the requirements of the country. I 
am told for certain there are Objections against it, but I 
beg to remind the Hob sc of the distinctions which we draw 
between popular privileges and democratic rights. I am told 
that in this measure there are checks and count&rppises, and 
that it assumes in this country the existence of classes. If 
there are checks and counterpoises in ovft scheme, we live 
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under a Constitution of wlych we boast that it is a Consti- 
tution of checks and 'counterpoises. If the measure bears 
some refe/ence to existing classes intiip country, why should 
we tbnceaHrom ourselves, or omit from our discussions, the# 
fact that this country is a country of classes, and a country 
of glasses it will everVemairi? What we dcsk*e # to do is to 
give every one who isworthy of it*2i fair share in the govern- 
ment ol the country by means of the elective franchise ; 
but, at the same time, \Ve have been equally anxious to 
maintain the character of the House to make propositions 
in harmony with the circumstances of the country, to 
prevent a preponderance of any class, add to give a re- 
presentation to the nation. 




THfi IRISH CHURCH- 

HOUSE OF COMMONS,* APRIL 3, 1868. 

IR, the right hon. Gentleman the* Member for South 
Lancashire has moved that we should go into*Com- 
mittce of the wfyolej House upon the subject of the 
Irish ChurqJT, in order that he may propose resolutions which 
he has placed upon the table. We have not at present to dis- 
cuss those .resolutions, which would lead us into matters of 
great detail, of constitutional ^interest, and of legal difficulty, 
w \yhiqh might divert us from the genera! topic which now en- 
gages our attention. \ apprehend that so far as the right hon. 
Gentleman is concerned, there is no mistake as to his general 
meaning ; for, although he has not yet had an opportunity 
of moving his resolutions he has expressed the outline of the 
policy which he proposes that this HousV and the country 
should adopt. I apprehend that I an! not in any way mis- 
representing his meaning, or misinterpreting his expressions, 
thing most foreign from my intention, when I say lhatjhc 
right hon. Gentleman proposes tp terminate the connexion 
between *he State and the Church, so far as Ireland is con- 
cerned, which in ncological phrase is styled disestablishment; 
and that he proposes a policy, which first partially, and in 
the end completely, would accomplish the disendowment 
of the Church in Ireland. I believe J have* cofrectly ex- 
pressed what the right hon. .Gentleman has stated, or rather 
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intimated, ^and what if opportunity offered he would in more 
detail bring under ouc consideration. 

\Vell, S p, this question having been brought before the 
Hoi*se and the country somewhat suddenly, us all will admit, 
the Goveniment had to consider what was the proper mode iif 
which to encounter tf. They might have moved the “ pre- 
vious question ” to the motion fgr going into ‘Committee. 
That is' a course which upon the same subject was, I 
believe, adopted by opr predecessors three, years ago, 
and it is a course which is much approved by those who 
have experience of "Parliamentary ?ife when they deal with 
difficult questions. It might leave been prudent three years 
ago to meet this motion by moving the previous question ; 
but I think myself, considering the circumstances under 
which this question is now brought forward, not by an 
isolated and independent Member of Parliament, but by a 
party of considerable power, 6y the leader of the Oppo- 
sition in this House, and under circumstances, as it appears 
to us, of precipitation, ar.d, consequently, being a question 
which attracts and even alarms the public and the House — 
it would have been unwise of us to have taken refuge in a 
course at all timesyimbiguous and not altogether satisfactory. 

Well, Sir, a Motion to consider the condition of the Irish 
Church, or, strictly speaking, to go into Committee for that 
purpose, we 'might have met v itli a direct negative ; but ( 
what would have been the inevitable inference which would 
have been drawn from such a course on our part ? It would 
have betn said we were of opinion that no change, no im- 
provement, no modification was necessary, expedient, or 
desirable in the condition of the Church in Ireland. That 
was not the < conclusion we wished to express. That was not 
our opinion ; 'and I will meet in due course the demand of 
the right hon. Gentleman who has just sat down on this 
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subject that, so far las we art concerned, there shall Jje a 
cl%ar and intelligible issue. Bujif it were our opinion that 
the condition of the Church in Ireland was susceptible of 
beneficial changes, how could we, without ex^psing our- 
selves* to the grossest misrepresentation of our views, «lmve 
met the Motion with a direct negative ? Who* can doubt 
what would have ‘been the inference drawn? In their 
speeches lion. Gentleme* would havp asked, “ Is the old 
reign of bigotry never to cease ? Are you resolvpd tb oppose 
all improvements ? Are you prepared to deny that there are 
any anomalies to be corrected in arrangements which were 
settled, hastily settled, tida period of great political excite- 
ment forty yean* ago — are ycAi doggedly determined # to say 
that there is no possible* robm for improvement in the con- 
dition of flie Irish Church?” We know that would have 
been the general tenour of the speeches of lion. Gentlemen 
opposite; and, # Sir, not only towards those reproaches, but 
because we are of opinion that considerable modifications 
may be made in tht> temporalities of that Church, highly to 
the advantage of the Church herself , we could not take 
the course of meeting a motion of this kind with a direct ne- 
gative. What was the third means open to us ? To move*an 
Amendment. An Amendment has been -jnoved by* my noble 
Friend the Foreign Secretary, which Jias been the object of 
much criticism, as has been every Amendment moved since 
I have sat in this Hous$,*but I am prepare*! to maintain 
that this Amendment is drawn hi strict accordance with 
Parliamentary experience and* precedent. We took that 
course, acting on the example t>f the most eminenf men that 
ever controlled the affairs of the House of Commons, and 
we took it believing that it was the one most advantageous 
to the public interests. 
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Npw, Sir, ivhen Sir Roberf Peel w^s the leader of the 
Opposition — of that long opposition, the opposition of seven 
yea^s — during the seven years’ war — when the circumstances 
of the Hotise were not very different from those which now 
prevail, when there was, as there has 1 * now "been for many^ 
years in this House, a balanced state of parties, and when 
every year there was* not one but more than one struggle 
for power between the great parties, on one occasion when, 
as on the present occasion, a Motion was to be met by 
an Amendment, the invariable advice of Sir Robert Peel 
was this: — “If you are obliged to have an Amendment, 
never attempt to express your poftty in an Amendment. If 
you aftempt to express it fully;' you will produce a long and 
cumbrous document, which will o'pen an immense number of 
issues, and which must bring about very protracted discussions. 
If, on the other hand, you adopt concinnitv of expression and 
condensation, you will be accused of ambiguity and equi- 
vocation. The province of a<party is to express and vin- 
dicate its policy in debate. Your Amendment should never 
be inconsistent with your policy, but you must fix 'em some 
practical point which if carried would defeat the Motion of 
your opponent.” 

Now, Sir, I thigh that very sound advice, and it has been 
invariably followed, not only by Sir Robert Peel’s friends, 
but by his distinguished opponents. If you look to all the 
amendments drawn up upon all great occasions by Sir 
Robert Peel’s party and 1 by Lord Russell’s party, you will 
find that the adoption of that advice has been the invariable 
rule. Wfcll, with this view, id drawing the Amendment Pier 
Majesty’s Ministers fixed on two points-*— which they thought 
essentially practical, which if the House accepted them 
would defeat the motion- of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and which an* perfectly consistent with the policy I am 
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prepared to explain, expound, and uphold! Thes^ two 
points have already been mentioned to the House in the 
observations which I took the liberty of making when the 
hon. Mender for C # ork brought forward his motion on the 
state of Ireland. I mentioned then that in oiy* opinion so 
far as the Church’ in Ireland was concerned it was most ex- 
pedient that* we should await the report of the Royal Conv 
mission which has been* recently appointed, and which has 
been extremely industrious, as we have reasorf to Relieve, in* 
its labours. That report we believed would be in our pos- 
session, I will not say in^an early part of the Sessipn, but in 
the spring of this year. 

That was ohe position I took up. There was another. 
I denied^die moral competence of this House of Commons 
to enter on a discussion of this question with a View to its 
settlement. I did not, as the right, hon. Gentleman the 
Member for London (Mr. Goschen) the other night stated 
—I did not resist the motion on tile* ground that this was 
what he called a 'moribund Parliament. Nothing of the 
kind* Although this might be the last Session of the present 
Parliament, and although when an election takes jolace fpr a 
future Parliament the appeal may be made to a larger con- 
stituency, I do not for a moment bring forward those circum- 1 
stances as the basis of the argument that this House was not 
morally competent to deal with the question. I rested it 
precisely on another reason, I said that when a fundamental 
law of*the country was called. into question, though techni- 
cally a&d legally this House had a right to do anything within 
the sphere of the House of Commons, it was not morally 
competent to decide such a question if those who had elected 
it had not, in the constitutional course of public life, received 
some intimation that such a question# was tcvcome before it. 
That is what I said. It is; very different from the misrepre- 
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sen tat; on — unintentional of coir:se — of tfee Member for the 
City of London. 

W ell, no\^ I ask, had the country the slightest intimation 
during the kist few years — previous tc or during Jthe .period 
of tfr<5 political existence of this House has it had the 
slightest intimation that this important, this all-important 
•question, not only fro'm its Specific nature, but also from 
the ulterior consequences which i£ may induce, would be 
brought under discussion in Parliament? I appeal to the 
programme of the Prime Minister of the time, which recom- 
mended a dissolution of Parliament and explained his policy 
to the country. There is not the' slightest allusion to the 
state of the Irish Church in that program. We know very 
welLfirom the correspondence which has taken place between 
a prelate bf the Irish Church, himself a man of eminent 
abilities and accomplishments — and the right hon. Gentle- 
man — although the letter appeared to take rthe right hon. 
Gentleman by surprise c the other night — we know that the 
right hon. Gentleman at the time of the dissolution had not 
the remotest idea that the Irish Church would become the 
great subject of discussion. Sir, it is intpossible to suppose 
that the right lion. Gentleman is not sincere in anything 
which he writes a^ihe moment he writes it, and I have not 
the slightest doubt that that was as honest a letter as even 
the right hon. ..Gentleman ever wrote. I do not throw the 
slightest suspicion on that letter. But after all, what was 
the character of it ? Is it not a record of the fact that only 
three years ago the right hon. Gentleman treated the ques- 
tion of the Church in Ireland as one which was totally 
without the pale of modern politics — that he thought it 
could never be revived or restored, and that, if it were, 
he saw im.meqse difficulties arising from tlie Articles of 
Union ? f But if it were revived or restored, and if these 
difficulties were mooted, his imagination could not conceive 
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the possibility that in such a subject he should be mitfed up. 

Well, that is evidence of wha^; our Jeading meh — men who 

guided the opinion not of their party onlyl but df the 

country — thought cf tfiis great question. If thaf is not t com- 

plete evidence of the view taken by Lord Palmerston and 

one of his chief ministers in this Plouse with regard to the 
• • • . . • 
question of the Church ^in Ireland and its political position, 

I say that no evidence can satisfy*any person. , Notwith- 
standing all this, the question j # is suddenly Brought befor? 
us. 

Now, Sir, I take no*e*nggerated vi'ew of even the Articles 
of Union. I have not for, a moment pretended *hat the 
Articles of Union between the two nations are irreversible. 

I have «ot for a moment pretended that the # Artides of 
Union, and the great Acts of Parliament which were passed 
to carry* them into effect, cannot by the consent of the 
Sbvereign and of the estates of the jealm be changed or 
modified. And tins I will venture to say, that they arc, as 
I thiiik all must acknowledge, among the most solemn 
muniments of thq nation, and I do say that it is pre- 
posterous that we should be asked to reverse such solemn 
muniments at eight days’ notice. In the course of this # 
debate I have heard lion. Gentlemen referring to the 
Articles of Union and these* Acts of Parliament, make 
remarks which seemed to me to strike ai* the root of all 
social security and political stability. We have been told 
that these Articles were negbciatecl between a Protestant 
Parliament in Dublin* and* a Protestant Pariiament in 
London. 

Sir, -you cannot trifle with the history of our country in 
that way. What was the Bill of .Rights ? Are you prepared 
to give up the Bill of Rights becatise it Ivas passed by a * 
Parliament of borpughmdngers ? If you adopt the principle 
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of analysing so finely the constituent elements of the 
public bodies that hav$ negotiated and agreed to the gre&t 
docufnenls Ivhich are the charters of the people’s rights, 
you ^nay invalidate our prime liberties. and leVel a blow 
against the security of property and order, which has hitherto 
been the pride and the^boast of this country. Taking these 
two points we endeavoured to comprise them in the Amend- 
ment. We expressed in the Amendment the opinion that 
until wc had fhe report of , the Royal Commission it would 
be inexpedient for the House to enter into the consideration 
of the Church in Ireland ; and at «he same time we ex- 
pressed* our opinion that the decision upqn these great 
points should be reserved for the new Parliament. And 
then'wc are told that because we used the word Preserve” 
— a strictly Parliamentary word — we invited the next Par- 
liament to enter into 'a discussion of this question. Now, 
you may depend upon ( it that the next Parliament will not 
much care for our invitation. If we thi^k we are going to 
hoodwink or lead the next Parliament, or to deprive it of its 
fair privileges or prerogatives, we shall qommit one of the 
greatest blunders ever committed by man. Why, Sir, in the 
free and frank expression of Parliamentary language, it is per- 
fectly open to me <JT to any one else to contest the moral 
competence of this House to do a particular act, but surely 
lion. Gentleman would hardly have* such language used in a 
formal resolution. Therefore, in that Amendment, we did not 
state that the House w<as not competent to enter into tJie dis- 
cussion of -this matter, but instead of using such explicit lan- 
guage we put it in a quieter and softer phrase, and said that 
the discussion ought to be reserved for a future Parliament. . 

These are the two points which were intended to be 
conveyed iii this Amendment. According to all Parlia- 
liamentary rule and precedent nothing can, to my mind, be 
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nqpre unjustifiable in argument^ than the captions criticism 
whicj* has been directed against this Amcndmen| — criticism 
founded on an assumption which no one had ,a right to 
Jorm: Well, Sir, the* right lion Gentleman, in his opening 
speech, anticipated some of those criticisms, which it is un- 
’ necessary for. me to notice. Perhaps* I ought to notice the 
remarks which w T ere matie by the nqjflc Lord the Member 
for Stamford. The noble Lord saw in this Amendment, of, 
which T have given the House the plain history — I say the 
plain and true history — the noble Lor$ saw in the language 
of the Amendment grSat cause for mistrust and* want of 
confidence. Ife saw immediately that we were about to 
betray th entrust with whifch he deems us to be invested. 
The nobJ? Lord is at no time wanting in imputing to us the 
being influenced by not the most amiable motives which 
cap regulate tlje conduct of public men. I do not quarrel 
with the invective of the lfbble Lord • The noble Lord is 
a man of great talent, and he has vigour in his language. There 
is great vigour in his invective and no want of vindictiveness. 
I admit that, now speaking as a critic, and perhaps not as 
an impartial one, I must say I think it wants finish. Con- 
sidering that the noble Lord has studjgd the subject, and 
that he has written anonymous articles against me before 
and since I was his colleague- 1 -! do not know whether he 
wrote them when I was ljfs colleague — I think it must have 
been accomplished more ad wigucm . There is one thing 
which the noble Lord never pardons, tmd that is the passing 
of the Reform Act of last year.* But I put it to the House what 
would have been the* general state of affairs if the counsels of 
the noble Lord upon that subject had prevailed instead of the 
suggestions which I made and which the House adopted? 
Now that we are free from the heat and the great .difficulties 
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and perplexities of the last Session, ami can take, I hope, a 
fair view of ‘what occurred, I would express my opinipn — 
and f think *it is not peculiar to myself — that we passed last 
yearns most beneficent and noble A<*t. I'hafe not the 
slightest apprehension, and I do not speak of my personal 
-connexion with the matter — but as the First Minister of the 
Crown — I look with no apprehension whatever to the appeal 
{hat will be n\ade to the people under the provisions of the 
Act. I believe you will hove a Parliament returned to this 
House full of patriotic and national sentiment, whose de- 
cision wiil add spirit to the comm diuty and strength to the 
State. 

Sir, the only objection which Idufve to these , attacks oi 
the noble Lord is that they invariably produce an ucho from 
the other side. That, it seems to me, is now almost a Par- 
liamentary law. When the bark is heard on this side, the 
right hon. Member for Caine emerges, I will not say from 
his cave, but, perhaps, from a more cynical habitation. 
He joins immediately in the chorus of reciprocal" malig- 
nity, and 

“Ilails with horrid melody the moon.’* 
r The right hon. Gentleman has been extremely analytical 
upon the Amendment of my noble Friend — the Amendment, 
that is, of the Government, moved by my noble Friend ; and 
his “ zig-zag” commentary, founded on the assumption of 
circumstances that never occurred, and motives that never 
influenced us, was amusing at the moment. But how far does 
that commentary agree with the real statement I have given 
of the cause and origin of this Amendment ? 

The right hon. Gentleman was extremely exuberant in his 
comments upon my cfjfiracter and career. I will not trouble 
the House with a defence of that character and career. I 

i 

have sat in this House more than thirty years, and can truly 
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say that during that time comnlents upon my clyaracter and 
caroer have been tolerably free. But the Houqp has .been 
the jur.y of # my # life, and it allows me now here to* address it; 
and therefore here is not the place in which I thinly it necessary 
to vindicate myself. The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Caine is a very remarkable ifian. He is a learned man/ 
though he despises histofy. He can* chop logic like Dean 
Aldrich, but what is more remarkable than hisMearning and* 
his logic is that power of spontaneous aversion which parti- 
cularizes him. There is ^nothing that, he likes, ai}d almost 
everything that he hates. He hates the working classes of 
England. He*hates tjje Roman Catholics of Ireland. He 
hate$ the Protestants of Ireland. He hates Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. And until the right hon. Gentleman the member 
for South Lancashire placed his hand upon the ark, he 
seemed almost to hate the right hon. Gentleman the member 
for South Lancashire. But now all* is changed. Now we 
have the hour and the man. But I believe the clock goes 
wron^f, and the man is mistaken. 

Let me now ask*the attention of the House to the propo- 
sition before us. If I have for a moment trespassed upon 
their attention they will allow me to sa^that it has been in 1 
fair self-defence. I have never attaoked any one in my life 
{loud aies of “ Oh /” and “ PeclV\ unless I was first assailed. 
Now, Sir, no one can deny this, that the propositions of 
the right hon. Gentlemen are ver^ considerable. They are 
vast and violent. All admit tliat j 'aHcs of “ No /”]. Well, 
"hon. Gentlemen say, “No;” *but to disestablish an institu- 
tion that has existed 300 years, that is in the possession of 
property, that is certainly supported by the sympathies of a 
great part of the population of *the country— t<j propose to 
subvert such an institution — without n<jw going into the 
merits of the case*— is surely a vast andAdolent change. 
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Well, thep, the first question I will ask is, “Why this 
change?” aqd upon that point we have had no satisfactory 
answer. We are told that there is a crisis in Ireland, and 
the R6n. Member for Birmingham the other night, with, I 
must say, one of those characteristics which he invariably 
'displays, but in an agreeable manner, that of misrepresenta- 
tion, said that I denied that there Was anything critical in 
,*he state of Ireland, and that Ireland^ was, so far as my 
opinions were concerned, 'in a perfectly satisfactory state. 
Why, Sir, I never said that Ireland was in a satisfactory state. 
In a great debate like this the House will, I am sure, be 
indulgent to me if I touch upon some of these topics. I 
denied that there was an Irish crisis according to the inter- 
pretation of the Member for South Lancashire. The Mem- 
ber for South Lancashire, when the late Parliament was 
dissolved not four years ago, was of opinion that the Irish 
Church was a question totally but of the pale of modern 
politics. He seemed to shrink from the' profanation of the 
idea that he or any human being could ever disturb it. J And 
yet he is the man who comes forward to abolish that 
institution. Well, I must look to the grounds upon which 
he founds such a violent proceeding. He said there was a 
crisis in Ireland, and as* I thought at the time with dangerous 
candour he analyzed that crisis and gave its causes and its 
elements. And what were they ? Fenianism was one. 
Fenianism when he was a Minister was rampant and myste- 
rious, and the more dangerous because it was mysterious. 
Fenianism now is not rampant; we think we have gauged 
its lowest depths, and we are not afraid of it. That is one 
of the evidences and elements of this crisis. Does it not 
seem rathei^stfange that though Fenianism was so critical 
when he was a Minister we heard nothing of the crisis, but 
when I am Minister and Fenianism is so subdued* it is made 
the principal argument for a revolution ? 
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%Wcll, what was the second element of the right hon.*Gen- 
tleman ? He said there was a startling and dangerous emi- 
gration, from the country. I never liked the emig*ation from 
^Ireland. f have deplored it. I know that the* finest , ele- 
ments of political- power are men, and therefore! I have not 
’sympathized jvith the political economists who would substi- 
tute entirely for men animals of a lower organization. I 
never heard an opinion of that kind from tlje right hon. 
Gentleman. I have always understood that the right hon. 
Gentleman and his friends looked on “the depletion" of 
Ireland not without satfeSiction. But this I know; that the 
emigration from Ireland has lasted now for a considerable 
number of years, during most of which the right hon. 
Gentlemdh was a leading Minister of the Crown, and yet he 
never said that in consequence of that emigration the state 
of Ireland was critical. And I know that now when I have 
the honour to be a Minister of the, Crown, and view still 
’with anxiety the emigration from that country, though I 
have tlie satisfaction of seeing that it is reduced, the right 
hon. Gentleman says this also is an element in the crisis 
of Ireland. Well, then, how am I to understand that -the 
second element of the crisis is one which can really be ( 
advanced as an argument in favour qf a^rcat revolution ? 

Then, Sir, another element of the right hon. Gentleman 
was education. The people of Ireland wdle so educated 
that yqu must destroy the Irish Church. Well, the people of 
Ireland have been educated a 'great number of years, thank 
God, "and I wish the people ofrEngland had been educated as 
well. I am not aware that the education of the Irish people 
during the two short years we have sat upon this bench has 
created the Irish crisis. The education of the Irish people 
has been very advantageous to, them*; and I aih not aware 
that I havp been .one of* the Members* of this House who 

15 
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have* done anything to restrict that education. As for the 
fourth cau&j of the crisis, I should have thought that, having 
passed a Reform Bill last year, that was a reason why we 
shoyld havb lost no time in passing a Reform' Bill" for Ireland. 
Instead of doing that we are to acknowledge a crisis. I say, 
under these circumstances, I was certainly justified in utterly 
repudiating the principle upon whi<jh the whole policy of the 
right hor. Gentleman is founded — namely, that there is a 
crisis in Ireland ; but the , : hon. Member for Birmingham is 
not justified in saying, from my adoption of that argument, 
that I assert that the state of Ireland* is perfectly satisfactory, 
that nothing need be done, and that the whole agitation is 
a delusion. ‘ • ‘ M 

As I cannot admit that there is a crisis in Ireland accord- 
ing to the views of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for South Lancashire," I will state my view of the condition 
of Ireland. I do net think there is an Irish crisis, but if 
there be one it is not occasioned by any .of the causes men- 
tioned by the right hon. Gentleman. But I say, and I have 
said it very often, that the condition of Ireland is, on the 
whole, not entirely satisfactory. The general proposition 
the right hon. Gentleman has placed before us is the founda- 
tion of what I loot upon as a great change, and I may say 
a revolution in our policy ; and the circumstances on which 
he based it ranged over 700 years. The premises from which 
the right hon. Gentleman drew his deductions wqye 700 
years. Well, how can* we, when a great statesman comes 
forward, all of a sudden, like a thief in the night, and recom- 
mends a course so vast and violent, that as yet we have got 
as it were only into the antechamber of the great discussion 
it will involve-* ~I say when- the right hon. Gentleman brings 
forward such vast premises, and draws his conclusions from 
them, what can wcv do, in the first instance, at least, but 
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take general views ? If a ma| tells me that'my country is 
in a critical* state in consequence of*the misgoVernment of 
700* }^ears, as a. sensible and prudent man i must* take 
general vifcws«; but* I take general views within a > ,very 
•limited range. I. compare the state of Ireland*and its peo- 
ple, not when they were under # the tender mercies of ancient J 
historical •characters, biy; I take a limited practical view. 
Is the condition of the Irish people 4 now worse tban it was 
before the Union? So far as my researches guide me you* 
find tire people of Ireland arc in a much better position. 
They are in the enjoy ra>ei*t of social and political rights they 
did not then possess ; the)* are better fed, better clothed, 
and better paid than they* were. So mudh for the working 
popiflali<Ai. The middle class are more wealthy., and more 
enterprising ; and the landlords, upon whom such attacks 
are made?, have an advantage which* English landlords do 
no‘t always have — they get -iheir rentes •paid. Is the condi- 
’ tio*n of Ireland wo^se at this moment, when we are called 
upon •precipitately to take this serious step, than it was 
during the revolutionary war ? Were the people then better 
clothed and better fed ? were their wages higher or as high? 
You know they were not. Take the time when the tithe- 4 
proctors were lighting the people. the condition of 

Ireland then to be at all compared with its condition now ? 
Is it not an absolute fact that all classes of thh population in 
Ireland at this moment are more .prosperous, are wealthier, 
are in *the enjoyment of political aad social rights which 
Iheir Ancestors and predecessors did not enjoy «fifty years 
ago ? Is it not true that the working population are at this 
moment in the enjoyment of a higher rate of wages, and 
consequently in a higher state o£ social enjoyment, than at 
any previous period of their history ? 

Well, Sir, that tas bedn urged — it has never been an- 

* 5 — ? 
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swered. The Chief Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant, in a 
statement fitll of the most accurate information and weighty 
arguftient, placed that before the House, and not a single 
Gentleman ^opposite for a moment impugned *thc 'accuracy of 
his facts or 'the soundness of his conclusions. Well, how' 
are we met ? A statesman who in this position of affairs 
makes the enormous sacrifice of aJI the convictions of his 
life, tells us that the state of Ireland is so critical that he must 
do that which’ only three years ago, when mentioned, struck 
him with such inexpressible horror, he said the question was 
without the pale of political debate I want to know on 
what ground he does this. The candid ingenuity of several 
Gentlemen opposite gives us the ground — the evils of Ire- 
land: We have proved that the country is richer, the people 
are more prosperous, the landlords have their rents, the 
middle-class are perpetually engaging in speculation and 
shares, and the working population have doubled their wages. 
Since that has been proved and acknowledged even by hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, because it could no longer be denied, 
the whole thing, this wide-spread discontent, this constant 
disaffection, and the perilous position of the Church in Ire- 
land, is explained by the fact, the recent discovery, that 
though the evils of Ireland are not materially increased there 
are moral evils, there are sentimental evils to be redressed. 
We are called upon now to argues the question — not as in 
recent times when we had to discuss the political and 
material condition of Ireland,, but we are asked to take a 
vast and violent step because the people of Ireland ate suf- 
fering under a moral, or, as it has been styled, a sentimental 
grievance. 

Well, Sir, I r am not the c man to despise a. sentimental 
grievance. 2 think he .takes a very contracted view of life 
and of human nature who despises the sentimental grievances 
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of a nation ; but when we ’lisye to deal with sentimental 
grievances, .and when in consequence of sentimental griev- 
ancfcs we are asked to make very material changes, Inhink 
every ’candid mind ^ill agree that we ought to xtfoceed with 
caution. Though we may be ready to make very great 
sacrifices to soothe the pride and gratify the feeling of race, 
still to take ’some precipitate step and fail in accomplishing 
our desire would be disastrous to the State and humiliating 
to the statesman. Now, what are those sentimental griev- 
ances of the Irish people ? I am not conscious that 1 have 
ever been deficient in sympathy for the Irish people. They 
have engaging qualities, wlqch I think every man yho has 
any heart must respect. ,But I must say nothing surprises 
me morefc than the general conduct of the Irish people on 
this subject of sentimental grievances. They are a race who 
are certainly among the bravest of the^irave, most ingenious, 
wrtty, very imaginative, and # therefore yery sanguine ; but for 
them to go about the world announcing that they are a con- 
quer^ jace, does appear to me the most extraordinary thing 
in the world. All of us, nations and individuals, are said to 
have a skeleton in the house. I do not say that I have-not 
one. 1 hope I have not — if I had I would turn the key 
upon him. But for the Irish ostentatiously to declare that 
they are a conquered race is yery strange. If they really 
were a conquered race, they are not the peopJe who ought to 
announce it. It is the ’conquerors from whom we should 
learn the fact, for it is not the conquered who should go 
aboutrlhe world and announce their shame and humiliation. 

But I entirely d§ny that the Irish are a conquered race. 

I deny, that they are more of a conquered race than the 
people of any other nation. Therefore, I cannot see that 
there is any real ground for the dolefcil tona ir*>which they 
complain that they ar$ tha most disgracejl'of men] and make 
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that the foundation for th^ most unreasonable requests. 
Ireland is *iot one whit more conquered than England. 
They are always telling us that the Normans conquered' Ire- 
land. * Wefl, I have heard that the Normans* conquered 
England too’, and the only difference between the two con-' 
» quests is that while tlip conquest of Ireland was only partial 
that of England was complete. Tlym they tell usdhat was a 
^long time agp, but since then there was a dreadful conquest 
by Cromwell, when Cromwell not only conquered the people, 
but confiscated their estates. But Cromwell conquered Eng- 
land. H*e conquered the House o£ Commons. He ordered 
that babble to be taken away, » in consequence of which an 
hon. Member, I believe of very advanced Liberal opinions, 
the other night proposed that we should raise a statue to his 
memory. But Cromwell not only conquered us, but he for- 
feited and sequestrated estates in every county in England. 
Well, Sir, then weare°tpld that the Dutch conquered Ireland, 
but, unfortunately, they conquered England, too. They 
marched from Devonshire to London through the nrkkt of a 
grumbling population. But the Irish fought like gentlemen 
for'* their Sovereign, and there is no disgrace in the battle of 
the Boyne, nor does any shame attach to the sword of Sars- 
field. I wish I cffuld, say as much for the conduct of the 
English leaders at that time. Therefore, the habit of the 
Irish coming f6rward on all occasions to say that they are a 
conquered race, and, in 'consequence of their being a con- 
quered race they must destroy the English institutions, is a 
most monstrous thing. 

Then we are told that the Church in Ireland is a badge 
of this conquest. Well, Sir, I will not go into the ques- 
tion as to the origin of the Irish Church. I hope that 
nothing sji c ali fnduce u me to enter into a controversy as to 
whether St. Patrick was a Protestdnt or rot. But I ask this 
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plain question from this conquered race — Mo attain an 
elninent position in every country wljerc wars ap successful 
—why is the Church of Ireland more a badge W corfquest 
to the Roman £athqlics of that country than thft Church of 
-.England is to the Dissenters ? There is this difference, that 
. according to thcii; own story countless generations almost t 
have elapsed*sincc the I^oman Catholics were in possession 
of these churches in Ireland, while i h England th^re was a 
great change within comparatively modern times, the fact* 
being that one meets almost every day in England the de- 
scendants of some one^)’* other of the* ejected ministers, but 
we never meet a burly Nonconformist who tells us the* he is a 
member of a conquered race, and that he regards the Church 
of EnglasS as a badge of conquest. The Dissenter disap- 
proves of the Church, and he hopes someday to terminate its 
existence ns an Establishment, but he considers himself to be 
on perfectly e*qual terms. *As far as, their relation to the 
• Church Establishment is concerned, what difference is there 
between# the Roman Catholics of Ireland and the Noncon- 
formists of this country, who are among the most wealthy, 
influential, and intelligent of Her Majesty's subjects, scores of 
whom, moreover, occupy seats in this House at the present ^ 
moment? If there is any difference, the feelings of the 
English Dissenter ought to be more luster than those of the 
Roman Catholic. That is*, therefore, another* point, so far as 
sentimental grievances are concerned, of which I really do 
hope w*c shall hear no more. 

* NoTv, Sir, I come to a* mor<y practical part of the question 
(cheers). I understaixl that cheer, but we shall never come to a 
solution of any of those questions unless we first arrive at clear 
i deas of what we mean. Y ou wish.to convey in that cheer that 
I have been speaking on subjects not gtamand to the question 
in hand. My answer is that it is impossible for any one to 
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grapple with/ the real points ^before us unless we clear 
the atmosphere of these neBulous illusions. Unless we £*et 
riel <?f “ conquered races,” of “ badges of conquest,”* and 
things of that kind, we cannot realize what ij> is *ve have to 
do. We n?ust be very cautious in respect to the 'great 
question now before the House and the' country when wc 
% find it started by a r man so eminent as the/ight hon. 
Member for South Lancashire on-premises so utterly and 
•absurdly ‘fallacious. I say that it is not right to disestablish 
the Irish Church ; and of this I am quite certain that it 
never can be right to argue that qqpstion on an assumed and 
fallacious crisis, which any man who has any knowledge of 
life knows has no .existence. 1 havq brought the discussion 
to this point, and I want now to ask the House f<£ consider 
how we who sit on this bench have dealt with those griev- 
ances of Ireland on .which I have touched. I. say thdt 
during the period when I have had any lead in public 
life — now, I am sorry* to say, more than twenty years — . 
I have acted conscientiously on one principle alojpe, and 
there has not been a Gentleman on this bench, or on the 
opposite bench, when we were in Opposition, but gave me 
on that point unswerving and complete sympathy and ad- 
hesion. In what J recommended to be done I had the 
sanction and support of* all my colleagues now in the present 
Cabinet, of aH who sat in a responsible position on the 
bench opposite, and, I can say, even the sanction of the 
noble Lord the Member for §tamford. 

What was the policy we pursued with respect to Ire* 
land? Our policy was one of conciliation. Most of us 
entered public life when there had* been the fiercest 
acrimony between Irish parties. Some hon. Gentlemen now 
sitting in this I^ouse can hardly realize the sentiments then 
entertained tqwauds one another by Irish members of 
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different religions, and English lumbers of different parties 
who sympathized with their co-religionists. But about 
twenty- five years ago English statesmen had arrived ^at a 
conclusion, advantageous both for England and Ireland, that 
We should have a policy of conciliation, and that we sliouhl 
endeavour as far as. we could, to remove anomalies, soften 
asperities, and cncouragf between tfic two religions and 
races a more living and direct sympathy. The principles 
of our policy were, — first, in Ireland to create* and not de- 
stroy; and, secondly, to acknowledge that you could not 
in any more effectual way strengthen 'the Protestant inter- 
est than by doing justice tp the Roman Catholic^. On 
those principles we a®ted. The right hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Huntingdon, in a speech 
which he made last night, and which the House heard 
with that interest with which it always* welcomes the obser- 
vations of the fight hon. Gcptlcman, aljuded with pride, and 
With justifiable pride, to what he had done with regard to 
the appointment of Roman Catholic chaplains in the army. 
The right hon. Gentleman, though he took that course 
spontaneously, did so entirely with the sympathy of his col- 
leagues. 

The House will remember that much ciiscussion occurred 
on a recent occasion respecting .the appointment of Roman 
Catholic chaplains in gaols. That measure* was not pro- 
posed by ns, but the Government pf that day were in great 
stress concerning it, and we* suppgrted them, although 
fliey Were opposed by many# of their own party, and al- 
though many on this side of the House disapproved the 
course they took. We, however, were convinced that course 
was based on right principles, apd it would pot have been 
adopted but for our assistance, to which a- speech of un 
rivalled power by # the right hon. Mem^efr for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley) largely contributed. On a subsequent occa 
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Sion# we had 1 before us the£)ath to be taken by the Roman 
Catholics, t I have seldom considered a question which occa- 
sioned me more anxiety and pain, but it was brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion greatly by the influence ofdioil Gentlemen 
on these beliches, and the oath which was ultimately adopted, 
with slight variations^ by Parliament, was drawn by the pre- 
sent Lord Chancellor of England, f who, I believe* was never 
suspected ofbeing falfc to the principles of Protestantism. 
‘Through all these endeavours to carry out a principle of 
conciliation I have invariably been supported by my right 
hon. Friend the Secretary for the Home Department. In 
the same spirit we have brought forward q proposition to 
grant a charter to h Roman Catholic 'University. t I need not 
comment, upon the “ zigzag” criticisms of the tight" hon. 
Member for Caine, but I understand our proposal has been 
commented upon during my absence this evening* 

Sir, I believe that •proposal was perfectly consistent with 
the principle we have laid down that ip Ireland the wise 
policy is to create a,nd not to destroy, and to strengthen 
Protestant institutions by being just to, the Roman Catho- 
lics. Sir, I believe, the proposal to grant a charter to a 
, Roman Catholic University was conceived entirely in that 
spirit. Hon. Genfiemcn opposite say, — “Take hold of Tri- 
nity College ; appropriate its property, destroy its constitu- 
tion, tear its charters to shreds ; that is the way to conciliate 
the people, that is the way to reconcile parties and creeds in 
Ireland.” But that is not the policy which I and my col- 
leagues conceived. We have determined to create ancTnever 
to destroy in Ireland. There has been too much destruction, 
I say; therefore, we shall maintain all we have said in* support 
of our proposition for a charter. I do not wish to conceal 
that it is ope which I believe responds to the legitimate de- 
mands of the Roman Catholics. ‘It will at the, same time 
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maintain that great University of ^Dublin, which is one of the 
greatest Universities in the country. a 

No* one will question for one moment but that there is a 
want of* educational queans for the higher classes of the 
Roman Catholic population in Ireland, though people may 
differ as to the way by which it should be satisfied. I say 
it is wise ta satisfy that w^int by a mode which creates and 
docs not destroy. That is in accordance with our ^uniform 
policy, and in conformity also with the policy 1 1 which lion. 
Gentlemen opposite have hitherto pursued with the same 
integrity of purpose an<J sincerity of feeling as we, believe 
we are able to claim for oiys elves. And why hav§ hon. 
Gentlemen opposite pursued this policy with us? Because 
the experience of the past has taught us that it was wise 
to, do that which would of all things tend to effect a re- 
conciliation between creeds and classes, and put an end 
to the unsatisfactory state of feeling iq Ireland. We have 
been subjected to the usual taunts; nothing is so easy as 
to say &hv\t we do this thing to gain the Catholic vote, that 
we do another to obtain a majority or maintain a position. 
But whether in office or in Opposition it has been the same, 
and these taunts pass by us without the slightest effect upon 
our course. The same taunts, indeed, ha le been levelled at 
our opponents, but never byme.» 

Well, let us look at this policy as applied to»tlie Church in 
Ireland, which is the question beforq us. We have attempted 
to conciliate creeds. We have endeaypured to bring about a 
state <51 society by which' every man in Ireland should feel 
that he was in a position of the same equality as he would 
enjoy in England. Whether the measures were proposed 
and passed by. us or by our opponents, I do pot think that 
policy has hitherto been unsuccessful* There has been a 
difference ip the tqne even of the Memb. 51 % of this* House as 
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compared w'th what it wa^a quarter of a century ago. Out 
of this House there Ijas been a very great change. But what 
is the polfcy of the right hon. Gentleman? He comes for- 
ward to propose a change which wilj at onco outrage the 
feelings, and touch the dearest sentiments and interests of 
‘a large and very influential portion of the population of 
Ireland. Year after' year we have in this 'House endea- 
voured to secure to the Roman (fatholics, and especially to 
the Roman f Catholics of Ireland, the full and free exercise 
of their religion. There is nof a gentleman opposite, how- 
ever he , may vote, who does not? i# his heart know that is 
true. ^1 am not referring to £ Session, I am not referring 
to a Parliament, but I am referring to the long and patient 
and continuous policy which we have pursued oven under 
the unfavourable circumstances and discouragements of 
opposition — the pokey that the Roman Catholics should 
have a full and free exercise of their religion ; and although 
it entailed upon us much prejudice and misapprehension 
among friends whom we respected and regarded., ^ye were 
firm to that policy, because we believed it to be right and 
wise, and that it would lead to that general sympathy and 
conciliation to which I have adverted. 

But what does the right hon. Gentleman propose? Have 
the Protestants of Ireland po interest in their faith ? Have 
they no regaiad for their Church? Has their history not 
identified them with thpt institution? Have the Protes- 
tants of Ireland no sentimental feelings which are to be 
regarded^? And what are wq, to think of the statesma*i who, 
having, as I supjDose, sanctioned the .policy which I have 
indicated, comes forward at this moment to introduce to us 
not merely admeasure but a policy which must revive all the 
acrimony $>f which \\p had hoped to get rid — which must 
call into existence all those inveterate and rancorous feelings 
which we have sought to eradicate — which places all classes 
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and creeds in an adverse position and renders that country 
again the scene of every hostile passion, of every^ sentiment 
which is opposed to that political tranquillity which all gfeat 
statesmen hare striven* to produce ? J 4 

Now,’ I say, with regard to the Church in Ireland that if 
his policy of conciliation had bqen pursued I cannot doubt 
that we might have come ^o conclusions which would have 
greatly facilitated the objects that we Wished to accomplish. 
The reform in the Irish Church, \yhich took place in the 
year 1833, was effected by Lord Derby. It has been criti- 
cised of ’ late years as a measure the arrangements of which 
were deficient in ^completeness But in my mind it‘*was a 
measure whiph showed the ’vigour and determination of a 
real statesman. When we consider the state of affairs at 
that* time as regards the Church in Ireland with which Lord 
Derby had to deal, I think we must admire the determina- 
tion and the grasp of his conception. Bait there is no doubt 
that Some forty years, have elapsed since that period, and 
those forty* years have brought, not only with reference to 
the Church in Ireland but to the Church in England and 
many other institutions, very instructive results. 

Sir, the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Caine, the 
other night — I just mention this in passing— said there was 
an inconsistency — that was the ’gravest charge which he 
brought against my noble. Friend — an inconsistency be- 
tween m^ noble Friend's amendment and his speech, be- 
cause my noble Friend stated that he* was ready to alter, 
or # was ^prepared to consider tBe alteration of, the status 
*of the Church in Ifeland. I w T as informed to-day by 
a friend vthat when Lord Derby proposed his great 
change for the* reformation of the Church *of # Ireland 
it was opposed, because it was £aid # tliat he had 
altered the status of • the Church in IrelaiJd. But now we 
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know better* than they dic^ forty years ago. We know that 
Lord Derby never altered the status of the Church in that 
senke. Tne Church, as an Established Church, was 'not at 
all ^ffectdi by the legislation of Lord, Derby, and, therefore, 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Lowe) will just remember 
that the use of the word status may be such as he might not 
adopt. I myself said the other fight, as I say now, that I 
think you might elevtite the status of the unendowed clergy 
of Ireland. But I do pot mean by elevating their status 
that revolution in their position which the right lion. Gen- 
tleman chooses to fix upon my rfjlrle Friend. My opinion 
is that if this system of conciliation, founded on the prin- 
ciple that in Ireland you ought to create and not to destroy, 
had beep pursued, you might have elevated « the' Irish 
Church, greatly to its advantage. You might have ten- 
dered it infinitely liiore useful — you might haVe removed 
circumstances which f are not favourable to its reputation. 
At the same time I do not think it , .impossible that yoft 
might have introduced measures which would have elevated 
the status of the unendowed clergy, of Ireland, and so 
softened and terminated those feelings of inequality, which 
now exist, so that you might have had the same equality in 
the state of Ireland \yhich you have in England. There is 
perfect equality in the state of the Dissenter in England, 
although his is not an Established Church. That state o( 
things might exist in Ii eland if you had taken measures 
which would, among a sensitive people, have prevented a 
sentimeiit of humiliation. 

Saying thus much, allow me to add that the policy recom- 
mended by the right hon. Gentleman the Member- for South 
Lancashire involves issues in my mind much more important 
than thQ ^government of Ireland. And I would ask the 
House for a moment to consider what. would ,be the effect 
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of the proposal of the right hon T Gentleman upon the pro- 
perty -of the cpuntry. Now, I am not gping to impress upon 
the House the importance of respecting a prescriptive title 
of 300 years., ^recognize fully that there is a difference, so 
f,v' as the State is concerned, between public a;id private 
property. But the various shades between them, although 
they are numerous, blend, and dangerotisly blend, and it is 
of much importance that when you d^al even with public 
property you should deal with it in a manner so thoughtful, 
so learned, and so wise, that you should not endanger the 
principle of private property. All that -I pass aside* and I 
leave it to gentlemen on both sides well to weigh what 
may be the consequence's of interfering with a prescriptive 
title of 30^ years. What effect it may have on the estates 
of the great City Companies I stop not to inquire.’ What 
' effect the principle by which it is recommended in Ireland 
may ‘have even upon the estates of private individuals whose 
property has arisen from the plunder of the Church I stop 
not to as]*. I believe there are abbeys in Ireland, and 
there are many in England, that are no longer enjoyed by 
abbots. I do not dwell upon these tilings. I remind the 
House on the general consideration not to forget them. 
I view with great jealousy the plunder of a Church, because, 
so far as history can guide me, I have never found that 
Churches are plundered except to establish or enrich oli- 
garchies 3 and although it inay be a very liberal movement 
to attack an ecclesiastical institution, I have never found 
that thc-consequences weredn favour of liberty or enlightened 
feeling. 

But wh^t I want to impress upon the House is this, that 
there is a new view of the case with regard to the question 
of property in the course adopted by the right -hoii. Gentle- 
man. The principle of property is contested in the age in 
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wlych we lLe. I am not /alarmed by that, because I think 
the principle of property may be established on the strongest 
an\l soundest arguments that the human intellect can con- 
ceive. $ut we cannot shut our cyes p to what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham calls “ the spirit of the age,” and whfch 
entirely influences him in the advice which he gives to the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for South' Lancashire. In 
the present day the' principle of property, even of private 
property, has been contested, and Ireland, unfortunately, is 
not an exception to the countries in which that political 
dogmac has been promulgated. *> Observe what the proposi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman involves. I can under- 
stand a man, for example, taking tip this position, — “ Three 
hundred years ago the churches of Ireland were. ministered 
by priests of the Roman Catholic faith, and were filled, by 
communicants of the Roman Catholic creed. You ejected 
our ministers 300 yp^rs ago, you expelled our congregations 
and drove them to a distant part of the island — now otir 
opportunity is come, the hour and the man ha\*c .both ar- 
rived, now we will regain what we havp lost, and the Protes- 
tant populations and the Protestant ministers shall leave the 
churches.” That, undoubtedly, would be a violation of pro- 
perty, the prescription of the Protestant population, of 
three centuries’ duration, « would be violated; and to that 
degree the principle of property would be outraged. But, 
then, the principle of property would be vindicated in a 
much higher degree* by the principle of restitution, and so 
it might be contended that there was no violation* of pro- 
perty, at all. These persons might* say, “We are only* 
restoring property to the original owners, and we* announce 
it as a principle so sacred that even 300 'years of abuse 
shall not prevent us^from acknowledging its sacredness. 

But the right lion. Gentlemaft does nothing r of the kind. 
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H* goes to the Church of Ireland, he takes alfits property, 
and does hot tell us what he is going to do witjji it There 
is no restitution to palljate or excuse the proceeding; it is 
sheer confis?ati<Jn. And, therefore, I say that thi principle 
proposed for your sanction in this scheme, bywhich the 
‘right hon. Gentleman can pounce upon^all the property of the 
Church in Ireland and no* tell you what-he is going to do 
with it, is an outrage and a violation df the principle of pro- 
perty, than which nothing greater pr more enormous can be* 
conceiyed. In a parenthesis the right hon. Gentleman told 
us that the property womli be preserved! and only .used for 
Irish purposes. , • • 

Well, as # was truly £u<& by my right lion. Friend, what 
are those* Irish purposes ? Reduction of the duties Upon 
whisky would be an Irish purpose ; is that what he means ? 

I hope the" House of Commons will not consent to move in 
the dark on such an important subject, as this. I say that 
"the ‘proposition of tjie right hon. Gentleman, as explained in 
his speech, does involve an attack on the principle of 
property, which has^never yet been — I will not say mooted 
in Parliament, but which has scarcely found a place in Jhe 
speculations of the most abstract philosophers. For, al- 
though there have been propositions before now to attack ' 
the property of national institutions, "no proposition of this 
kind has ever been made by a Minister of the^Crown, or one 
standing in the responsible position of leader of the Oppo- 
sition. "No one has ever yet attempted to attack the public 
property of this country,- who has not at the same, time in- 
dicated to the country with what intention he lays hands 
upon the property which he thus appropriates. Knowing 
what we all know, that the plunder of churches, which are 
the property of the people, has nevpr yet .produced any- 
thing for the people, I say that we ought 'to look carefully 
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at this proposition, which leaves us entirely in the dark.! ’ I 
say we ought to look with the greatest jealousy on such a 
proposition. I cannot under any circumstances, whatever 
you mayi do with the property of the Church of Ireland, 
which I hope we shall succeed in preventing your touching 
at all — I cannot, under any circumstances, agree that it 
should be appropriated to what in Liberal language is called 
a secular purpose. f A secular purpose is always a job. 
Church property is the property of the people set apart for 
a specific purpose — namely, their spiritual instruction. There 
is a great lack of funds for spiritual instruction. The reli- 
gious education of the people*, has been much neglected in 
this country, owing to the great plunder of the Church, and 
the plunder of the Church has invariably been /.he appro- 
priation of public property to private individuals. I trust, 
therefore, that we shall hear no more of that. 

There is another ^subject to which before I sit down I 
must call the serious consideration of the House. I fed 
that I have unfortunately somewhat trespassed uppn their 
attention, but the house is generous and it feels that this 
is „an occasion on which it is scarcely an intrusion on my 
part to crave their indulgence. I have to place before 
them one of the c greatest issues ever offered to their con- 
sideration, and that Somewhat suddenly. The conflict has 
come upon uc when we little expected it, and it is ne- 
cessary that the House pd the Country should understand 
what they have to decide. The right hon. Gentleman who 
preceded me (Mr. Cardwell) /vvas nervously alive upen that 
subject. He said, “ We must have a clear and intelligible 
issue before the country.” Well, so far as I am concerned, 
the issue shall be clear and intelligible. I have touched 
upon this question wjih regard to Ireland by itself, and I 
have shown hov.^ completely contrary to the policy which 
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the wisest statesmen* "have pursi\ed, even at g^eat personal 
sacrifice, for a quarter of a century, is the policy suddenly 
recommended to us by the right hon. Tlentlemar? the Mem- 
ber for ^outh Lancashire. No more conciliation : no more 
li^)pc of reconciling cfeeds and classes ; no mor/ hopfc by 
prudent arrangement of securing in a country of anomalies, 
no doubt, and* full of historical* difficulties, what I thought 
we were arriving at, by achieving that equality in the State 
which the subjects of the Queen enjoy in England. ' 

All that is past. The great philosophers and physicians 
of the .Slate are of opinion that such .equality can only be 
accomplished by outraging the dearest feelings and Invading 
the interests of m population* not inconsiderable, ver^r influ- 
ential 4 and<he most important portion of the Irish people. 
The policy of conciliation, sanctioned by Peel, supported 
with admirable eloquence by Graham, from which Palmerston 
did not recoil, which Lord Iviisscll ga ve his adhesion, and 
jn which I once thought the right hon* Gentleman opposite 
would have worked* with me — it is gone. For Protestant 
ascendancy, which really no longer existed, is to be substi- 
tuted, I suppose, Pitpal supremacy. All that we have at- 
tempted for years to accomplish is to be obliterated, and Ire- 
land is still to be the scene of faction, is^still to be the dif- 
ficulty of England. That is what you are bringing about at 
a moment when we seemed on*thc verge of accomplishing 
1 what for a quarter of a century we have been labouring for. 

I ha vs asked the House to consider the altered circum- 
stances of the case, and I Jiave begged fhe House to reflect for 
a moment on what might be the influence on property of the 
policy recommended by the right hon. Gentleman. I now 
come to another and more important ulterior consequence. If 
that policy is carried into effect, tile connexion* between the 
State and the Church in Ireland ceases ; the Qovernment of Ire- 
land is divorced froTn the principle of religion, which hitherto 
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has been acknowledged £s part of our national policy. 
Now, what is meant by the union between. Church and 
State ? Ifi this crisis, I say, it is of great importance that 
we should fully understand what we mean , by connexion 
between Church and State. I will give my version of it. * l 
understand by it that authority is to be not merely political; 
that Government is vo be not merely an affair of force, but 
is to recognise its responsibility to the Divine Power. 

Sir, we hUve discarded the divine right of Kings, and pro- 
perly discarded it, because the divine right of Kings led to 
the abuse of supernatural power a by individuals ; but an in- 
telligent age will never discard the divine right of govern- 
ment. If government is not divine* it is nothing. It is a 
m ere affair of the police-office, of the tax-gatliqrcr, of the 
guard-room. Now, Sir, any man who has had any experi- 
ence of affairs knows this — that every year government 
becomes more It is its connexioh with the reli- 

gious principle — it is hot the guard-room, it is not the police 
office — it is not the tax-gatherer — which enables „it to rule 
the nation. You must educate — educate the people. You 
must reform the criminal, you must establish asylums to 
meet all the wants of injured and suffering society. These 
are the duties of £lov eminent. In their performance, the 
Government is perpetually^ applied to, is perpetually called 
upon, and ho^ are we to perform those offices unless we 
are in connexion with religious bodies ? It is the principle 
of religion which makes a Government sensible a?id con- 
scious thfit it has to perforn\ these duties ; and having to 
perform these duties, it requires an agency by which it can 
accomplish them. 

I am totally at a loss to see how we can connect Govern- 
ment with jjpligion except by an Establishment. One of the 
things winch the* right hon. Gentleman who preceded me 
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wanted was an intelligible issuA 1 give him #a clear and 
intelligible issue. I want to know ho^y we can connect* the 
Government with religion except by an Establishment. • It 
is very flue tiiatjn a cotmtry like England, where we have 
the advantage of complete toleration, we may ha /e an festa- 
Jjlishment which is pot the Church that represents the en- 
tire majority <5f the country : but we •cannot judge of the 
influence of an Established Church by.the mere influence of 
its Ministers or by the number of those in comtnunion with* 
it. We must recollect the influence which the existence of 
such ah Establishment lja* on those who are not communi- 
cants with that Church. Th$ great sectarian parties # of this 
country, so full of learning piid spirit, so highly disciplined 
and organized — what would they have been without *the 
Church of England, the archetype which produced’the great 
competition of charity which is the characteristic of the age 
and the centur/ in which we live ? 

• Well, if you admit this principle you ought to hesitate 
very mpefc as to the* course you are taking. What are you 
doing as regards Iceland ? Are you prepared to say that 
the Government in Ireland shall be a Government discon- 
nected from the principle of religion ? Are you prepared to 
say that? If you are not prepared to # say that, how is' 
government in Ireland to be connected with the principle of 
religion ? Tell me that. Will you endow the Presbyterian 
Church in Ireland? Why, all the objections which you 
allege cfgainst the Anglican Church will equally apply to 
the Presbyterian Church. tys population is yot more 
considerable. Well* will you connect with the State the 
Roman .Church? (“Afo/”) You say “ No ! ” We know 
there are some persons who say “ Yes !” But you are right 
in saying “ No.” There is no doubt # it is utterly impractic- 
able. The United Kingdom is a Protestant kingdbm. The 
people of the United Kingdom are a Protestant people. 
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They defend 1 ' and cherish 1* Protestant throne, and any at- 
tempt in Ireland to establish a Roman Church in connexion 
with' the State is a dream which no practical man would 
allow himsdf to indulge in. ’ k% 

Well, if ]}ou cannot establish the Kirk, if you cannot esta- 
blish the Church of Rome, then, if you are going to destroy 
the Protestant Episcopal Church *you come to this point — 
you will .have a goveriiment in Ireland tha* is not connected 
with the religious principle. This appears to me to be a 
logical consequence; and at this moment, if you believe 
with me that the union between Church and State is a great 
security for civilization and for religious liberty (“ JVh /”), I say, 
if you agree with me in this — I am ‘only trying to do as the 
right hon. Member for Oxford (Mr. Cardwell) asked, to ar- 
rive at a clear and intelligible issue — you must acknowledge 
that there is no possible means by which you can maintain 
that union but ItyYuO.iptaining the Church in Ireland. Re- 
form or modify her if you will, make her more efficient if 
you can, but unless you are prepared to give up*' the con- 
nexion between Church and State, which is the connexion of 
authority tempered by the civilizing power of religion, you 
must maintain the Church. You cannot stir from that posi- 
tion ; you must acfceptonc of these two alternatives. ; 

Sir — in connexion with the point — comments were made 
in the course 6f this varied debate by, as I understand, the 4 
hon. and learned Member for Exeter (Mr. Coleridge) to- 
night, by the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Caine, 
and by the right hon. Mcmbbr for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen), with reference to a letter ‘which I wrote, and 
to which I will draw the attention of the House; if it will 
permit me. The right hon. Member for the City of London 
said I wrotl a Tetter teethe clergy, telling them that the Church 
was in danger ; they have all preached iir consequence, and 
this has, produced a considerable effect. Now, there was a 
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letter written on£e by a Prime Master* to a clergyman. He 
dfd not say the Church was in danger. The letter was written 
to the Dean of Durham, and it called but “ No Popery.” I 
think that must haVe milled the right hon. Gentleman. My 
letter was not written* to a clergyman, but to a layman* It 
was not sent to The Tunes newspaper, as the Member for 
Caine said^ntr to any other newspaper, 

Mr. Lowe. — The Menfber for Caine rifever said so.' 

Mr. Disraeli. — The right hon. Me*mber for £alne said it, 
was sent to The Times , and that lie read it in The Times . 

Mr. -Lowe. — I said it appeared mThe Times \ I never 
said that the right hon. Tlentleman sent it to The Times . 

Mr. Disraeli. — No ^ you*only said that it appeared there 
the same morning as the Amendment of my noble Friend. 

Mr. Lowe. — I did not say that. On the contrary, I *said 
it appeared the morning before the Amendment appeared. 

Mr. Disraeli. — You misdated the *letter, you misquoted 
.the letter, and you misconceived •tfc^Tetter. I am now 
speaking upon tlie*connexion between Church and State. 
That fetter exactly expresses the feelings which influence me 
at this moment, arid when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Caine says that I wrote a letter trying to excite 
the Protestant feelings of the country, let the letter be judged 
by what it contains, and by nothing jnorfi. What was said 
by the right hon. Gentleman ftas totally inconsistent with 
what was said by the hon. and learned Menfber for Exeter 
respecting this letter. There if nothing about Protestant 
feeling in it ; and with regard to *the right hon. Mem- 
ber for the City, who say§ I wrote a letter* declaring 
that the Church w5,s in danger, the City churches may be 
in danger, but he totally misunderstood what I wrote. 
I did not say that the Church was in danger. I said the 
State was in danger. Terminate the^Qime&Qi/ketween t be 

: Earl Russell. 
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State and the Church ; divorce authority from the religious 
principle ; y6u will find the State in danger, not the Church, 
when it thi^s loses the high sanction and the high influences 
whifch animate a nation. 

I ^isk a&ain, is it or is it not true that if the policy of the 
right hon. Gentleman is adopted you terminate the con- 
nexion in Ireland between Government and the Church? 
Is it or is it not true t Let us haws a clear answer to that. 
(Opposition cheers.) ^You admit it Can you resist the 
'consequences of your admission ? (Cries of “ Hear, hear !” 
from the Opposition.) Your “ Hear, hear !” will some day 
be remembered by yourselves with astonishment, and perhaps 
remorse. There is more in that “ Hear, hear ! ” than you or 
than England conceives. You will terminate the. connexion 
between Church and State in Ireland; — why should you 
stop there ? If the “ hear-hearers ” are to have their way, I 
can completely understand the policy that is brought before 
us. But what IhbseA. is that the House of 'Commons and 
England should understand what is the clear and intelligible' 
issue the right hon. Gentleman the Member for Oxfoyl is so 
anxious to ascertain. Well, if you ad<^pt the principle of 
separation between Church and State in Ireland there is no 
reason why you should not adopt it in Scotland. ( “ Hear, 
hear ” from Mr. Cr^ufurd.) I like to hear that cheer. There is 
nothing that advances discussion more than the spontaneous 
sympathy of hem. gentlemen opposite. The Church of Scot- 
land has in its communion only a minority of the people, and I 
want to know upon what principle you can maintain the Kirk 
in Scotland if you do not maintain the Church in Ireland'. 
Well, then, it is admitted that, the majority not being within 
the pale of the Scottish Kirk, Scotland may also follow the 
policy of the right hon. Member for South Lancashire. Why 
stop at Scqflai\d ? Are you prepared for the ulterior conse- 
quences of this policyP^That iswhat; I want to have thoroughly 
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understood by the people of this country. L§t there be, as 
the right hog. Member for Oxford says, “ a clear and intelligi- 
ble $sue.” Well, the Church falls in Ireland, it falls in Scot- 
land, but it # is never to fall in England, because the right hon. 
Gentleman says there are millions upon millions„/of Cfturch- 
# men in England. ' That is rhetoric, it is not reason. Why, 
the hon. tyteftiber for Birmingham, that great master of the • 
mind of the right hon. Member for jSouth Lancashire — we 
have heard of educating; why, he too can ^ludite, — that 
hon. Gentleman will take the census returns, and with that 
analysis which his shrewcj intellect is so well able to regulate 
and control he will prove that it is a very clear conclusion 
from the statistical documents in his hapd that the union 
between Church and State, — that union between authprity 
and religion which has humanized authority, civilized this 
country, and secured to us civil and religious liberty, — cannot 
be maintained* I am sure that hon. Members will not object 
.to my stating at some length my opinion upon this subject. 

The question is 'only now at its commencement. Years 
will efapse before it is decided. It is very easy for the right 
hon. Gentleman to^ropose resolutions, but he must allow 113 
to try, especially as I was challenged on the subject to-night, 
that a clear issue should be put before the people oft 
England. Now let us look at the 1 :ase of England. 
Here I have a letter written to n!e by a dignitary of the Welsh 
Church, a proctor in convocation, one who I think must be a 
respectable and cultivated gentlefhan, because he is a friend 
of tJiP right hon. Member for South Lcfhcashire. He has been 
a great supporter of the right fion. Gentleman at Oxford, and 
in a county with which he is intimately connected, and, though 
in a state of great distress, on account of the state of affairs, 
he still regards the right hon. Gentleman with feelings of af- 
fection, In this communication he b?gs to call m.y attention 
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to the immediate effects of the policy of that distinguished 
statesman, whom he still regards with feelings of personal af- 
fection. He begs to call my attention to a Welsh Reform 
meeting (cries of “ Where”) held in Hope Hall,,. Liverpool, 
attended by. delegates from twenty-two places. (Cries of 
“Oh, oh!” and a laugh.) Oh, I assure you it was areal 
meeting. It was a Liberal meeting — perhaps the Jion. Gen- 
tleman opposite on that account aoubts whether it could 
be a real* on#— and it was numerously attended. The writer 
of the letter is a dignitary of the Welsh Church, a most 
respectable man, an M.A. (“ The right lion. 
Gentlenjan may have the name, but in discussion we have 
agreed not to give .the name of every^gentleman who sends 
us information. The meeting is called in consequence of 
the new policy, and the chairman, Mr. Owen Williams, 
maintains that the We fc lsh have a grievance to be redressed 
almost as great asJtJjjg of the Irish Church. It was abso- 
lutely necessary,” he said, “ that they should step aside and , 
form a solid front. They had a Church question to deal 
with as well as the Irish people 3 and he did not"see why 
Wales should be contented any longer t6 carry the burden 
put upon her. The Welsh had their Church question also ; 
^nd it would be impossible for” myself, “ Mr. Gladstone, or 
Mr. Bright to settle the ‘Irish Church question without feel- 
ing at the san\e time that the present state of things in 
Wales could no longer exist.” He ends in this way: — 

“ The Welsh had also to Seal with a land question.”. This 
shows thq^ progress of the public mind. “ It was algiost 
impossible to obtain freehold land in Wales, where the popu- 
lation had doubled itself during the last thirty years. He 
could see no justice in that state of things. He could not 
see why the^gre^t landowners should become fhe possessors 
of all the improvements effected by commerce, industry, and 
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skill.” At the close of an excellent speech tho chairman in- 
timated it was probable the next meetvig would be addressed 
by tlie .Right Hon. Member for South Lancashire. 

Thjs wafe tlie letter sent to me. I will not pass 
ft over to the Right Hon. Gentleman because »he had one 
‘ handed to hjm the other evening, and he will not desire 
another. *1 have quoted it to show you the consequences 
of the new policy. Whether the policy is fright or 
wrong is another question ; but c][o not let the House mis- 
conceive the crisis which has arrived. Well, then, we come 
to the question of England. I belieVe in Wales»there are 
very few benefices in which*there is a majority of ^Church- 
men, andj ask the IIcJLisa on what principle can you refuse 
to app!y*to Scotland and to Wales the same principle* you 
are applying to Ireland ? I ask you how can you meet the 
question of England? Let not hon.* Members around me 
say there are millions and millions*. ^"‘England who are 
* members of the Established Church. That does not answer 
the st«n> conclusion from the Census returns, viz. : that in 
England the majority of the people are not members of the 
Church. Well, then, are you prepared to say, notwith- 
standing that, that the civil authority shall not be divorced 
from religion ? I know very well the difficulties we have tc 
contend with now. I know v^ry w # ell what are the powers 
that are now, and have been for some time, meeting to 
gelher and joining to produce th<^ consequences which sonv 
anticipate, and which 1 hope may # yet be defeated. Nc 
inaiT can have watched What kas taken place in this countr 
during the last ten years without being prepared, if he be c 
a thoughtful mind, for the crisis of this country. I repec 
the expression that I used in my letter to Lord Dartmoutl 
that the crisis of England is now fast arriving. Sigh Churc 
Ritualists and the Irish followers of tho Pope 'have bee 
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long in secret combination? and arc how in open con- 
federacy. (Laughter.) 

Yds, but ‘it is a fact. It is confessed by those who at- 
tempted to prevent this combination, tQ, njitigate the 
occurrence, • to avoid the conjuncture which we always 
felt would be most dangerous to the* country. They 
‘have combined to destroy that ^reat blessing^ of con- 
ciliation which both ^parties in the State for the last 
quarter <3f sL century have laboured to effect. I am 
perfectly aware of the great difficulties that we have to en- 
counter. I know the almost superhuman power of this 
combination. They have their hand almost upon the realm 
of England. Uncjer the guise of Liberalism} under the pre- 
tence of legislating in the spirit of the age, they al'e, as.they 
think, about to seize upon the supreme authority of the 
realm. But this I can say, that so long as, by the, favour of 
the Queen, I sta ncLh ere I will oppose to the utmost of my 
ability the attempt thefy <ire making. I believe the policy of 
the right hon. Gentleman who is their representative if suc- 
cessful will change the character of this country.* It will 
deprive the subjects of Her Majesty of Some of their most 
precious privileges, and it will dangerously touch even the 
tenure of the Crown. 
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j|HE right hon. Gentleman who introduced the Second 
♦Reading of the Bill this evening seemed to complain 
very much that I should offer any opposition to his 
Motion, on the ground that the Ministry had not opposed the 
second and tiiird Resolution, which he. -previously moved 
AV-e did not oppose those Resolution, because, as I describee 
them, we looked on them as corollaries of the first Resoli 
tion : and the right hon. Gentleman admitted the justice c 
that description. It does not follow that, when we oppose 
policy, we are bound to oppose it on every stage. Commo 
courtesy and common sense teach us that such a way of coi 
ducting public business would be utterly impracticable. AY 
had taken on the Resolutions of the right^hon. Gentlemc 
two divisions in full hotises, and^ therefore, I only followf 
Parliamentary custom in announcing that though we object* 
'totthe second and third Resolutions as strongly as to t 
first, yet we should.be content not to take any further divisi- 
on them, expressing only our protest against them, but tl: 
we should reserve our Parliamentary right, when the Re 
lutions assumed the shape of a Bill, to exple^ our diss* 
from the measure. 
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I apprehend that the course we took’ was not only con- 
venient to the Housc^but consonant with common sense. 
To say thaTbecause we did not take further divisions o» the 
second and third Resolutions we are therefore estopped from 
opposing the Rill is a proposition which every person, on 
reflection, will feel to be one that cannot be sustained. Rut 
the right hon. Gentleman, not content with maintaining that 
we arc unreasonable in opposing the Rill, because w r e did 
not oppose, except by protest, the second and third Resolu- 
tions, says that we ought to support the Rill. The right hon. 
Gentleman said, — 

"Not frnly am I astonished that yor. oppose the Bill, but I had every 
reason to believe that you would deem it yoyr p licy and an advantage to sup- 
port B ; because youThave consented to the appoinlmcnt of a committee to 
investigate the condition of the Irish Church, and as you yourselves admit, 
the possibility of the committee proposing considerable modifications in the 
temporalities of the Irish Church, what could be more convenient than that 
in the meantime you, ^^ild pass a Suspensory Bill which' Would prevent the 
creation of any new vested in! srest, which it would be very inconvenient for 
you to have to deal with by after legislation.” 

Well, Sir, I am perfectly willing so far to agree with the 
right hon. Gentleman, that if he will undertake in Committee 
to propose clauses providing that all the resources which 
may accrue from the suspended bishoprics and rectories 
should, when our ultimate legislation is decided upon, be 
apportioned and secured to the Established Church in 
Ireland, I will consider his proposition of supporting the 
present Rill with feelings very much inclined to accede 
to his request. Rut the right hon Gentleman forgets that 
he introduces to our notice a Bill which contains no pro- 
visions of that nature. He does not secure that the re- 
sults, of the suspension of these benefices will be apportioned 
hereafter to the benefit of that Establishment which we seek 
to uphold ; but, on the contrary, he has to-night given a new 
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version of his policy, and, alarmed by an impression in the 
Hoilse that led to the proposal of a v^ry awkward motion — 
namely, that he was prepared, when the results of suspending 
these Senefices*had accrued, to allot the sums thus acquired 
>0 the advantage of another Church — that is, *the Roman 
Catholic Church— f the right hon. Gentleman comes down to- 
night and#tells us most distinctly that*hj^ policy is that none 
of the sequestered revenues of the Established Church in 
Ireland shall be apportioned to the maintenance of the reli- 
gious institutions of any other creed whatever. 

Well, what is the cqpsequence ? The right hop. Gentle- 
man has come down to-nig^t, to give us new expression of 
his policy, to # propost tjiat Church revenues — that funds 
which h*ve been consecrated to religious purposes — shall in 
fqture be applied to secular uses. Therefore, the question 
has assumed quite a different aspect tP-night. Sir, I am as 
mb ch opposed to the new scheme of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the one that he was accused of holding during the 
late debate, and which this evening he has repudiated. I 
am myself entirely opposed to applying any property which 
has been once devoted to spiritual purposes to what, are 
called secular uses. I know of no instance in which appro- 
priations of that kind have ever occurrec^in which they have 
not ended either in the advantage oT some individual or of 1 
some family; or, if there has been some# more plausible 
appropriation' for a public purpos # e, it has been applied with 
the utmost wastefulness, and ultimately with complete mis- 
application. On these grounds, then, I vindicate my 
opposition to the ?ill of the right hon. Gentleman, and I 
cannot agree to support it. But, Sir, these are the two 
main arguments that were brought forward bjr the right hon. 
Gentleman. The rest of the discus^on, as* far* as his own 
observations and those of his principal^ supporters to-night 
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are concerned, has consisted in references to an extract 
from a passage in the speech of my noble friend the Secre- 
tary *to the Lord-Lieutenant. We have heard that speech 
referred to on every occasion on which this subject has been 
brought under the consideration of the House. Gentlemen 
opposite have a passage cut out of that speech, and I have 
observed it passed along as they speak in turn. 'Sometimes 
jt is in the possession of a noble Lord, then it is in the pos- 
session of a right hon. Gentleman, and then it gets into the 
hands of a Gentleman with a humbler title. It is well- 
thumbed* and well-worn, and new I am called upon to 
explain it. n 

In the first place, before I explain it, I wish to know 
what is the charge that is made against my nobk Friend, 
because it has been expressed in such various terms — it has 
assumed on different nights such different forms, that before 
I reply I would like distinctly to ascertain what the precise 
charge is. We have had it to-night with candid precision 
from the right hon. and learned Member for Portarlington 
(Mr. Lawson), and I must do him the justice to say that he 
made the charge distinctly ; and, as one who was the prin- 
cipal law adviser of the late Government, I take it for 
granted that he h^d well considered the terms, that he had 
made himself master of tl^e case, that being a practised 
master of the*forensic art he placed it before the House 
most favourably to the views and interests of*his friends. I 
take it, therefore, from his showing, because the House 
must ha\*e observed that wh^n the hon. Member for .Brad- 
ford (Mr. Forster) and others have spoken on the subject 
they have made vague insinuations and innuendoes, calling 
upon me to explain expressions of my noble Friend without 
distinctly alleging them ; but, while making* a certain ap- 
pearance bf urging some odious charge, they have avoided 
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giwng any distinct expression of what they meant. In this 
case that cannot be said, I am bound U> admit, of the right 
hon. 'Gentleman the learned Member for Portarlingttm. 
What are hi^ charges \ He said that the Secretary to # the 
Lord-Lieutenant came down with an Irish policy and that 
he proposed, in the first place, to endow a Roman Catholic 
University. • \$ell, we haws heard that Charge before, and it 
has been contradicted. I myself hav® said over and over 
again that it never was proposed by us to endow a Roman 
Catholic University. (“ Oh, oh.”) What is the use of saying 
“ Oh, oh 1” now that the •correspondence is on thp table, 
and you can judge for yourselves whether there evgr was 
such a proposition on <5ur. part ? On the contrary, there 
was from others a proposition that a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity should receive an endowment, and that endowment 
was refused 1>y us. • 

Well, so much for that distinct <Jjarge. What is the 
s’ccotid charge ? That the Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
proposed to pay the Roman Catholic clergy. I must say 
that I myself listened with great attention to my noble 
Friend the chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant, and. I 
heard no proposition of the kind. I myself took part in 
the debate. I do not know whether I spofce the same night 
as my noble Friend, but if I did not I spoke the second 
flight of the debate ; and I said, then, most distinctly, that 
we, as a Government, entirely disapproved paying the Roman 
Catholic* clergy ; I stated our reason^for that disapproval, 
and Expressed our opinion tht?t the Roman CathoJic clergy 
were sincere — certaialy at present — in rejecting any propo- 
sition of the kind. Now, these are the two most considera- 
ble charges — the endowment of a Roman Catholic Uni- 
versity and the payment of the Romsgi Cath©lic*clergy. I 
say that we did nol^ propose to endow Roman* Catholic 

17 
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University, wor to pay the Roman Catholic clergy ; and wljen 
I announced the policy of the Government in detail, I stated 
that as a Government we were averse to. paying that dergy. 

But then it has been strongly urged thaUmy*noble Friend 
used an e?cpression of which I have never yet, either in the 
references to the speech of my noble Triend or the more 
general observation^ of hon. Gentlemen, obtained a dis- 
tinct idea.^ The particular expression charged against my 
noble Friend — supposing him to have used it, though I do 
not believe he ever did — the supposed expression of my 
noble friend, as referred to by the. hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, jyas “ religious equality ” Now, that is a very vague 
phrase. What do you mean by religious Equality ? I my- 
self, notwithstanding the observations which , my noble 
Friend (Lord Elcho) has addressed to the House, am of 
opinion that we haMe religious equality in England ; but I 
attach to the phrasc^a different meaning from that given to 
it by my noble Friend. I conceive that where a man has 
complete and perfect enjoyment of his rejigipn, and 
can uphold and vindicate his religious privileges in the 
courts of Law, that state of things is religious equality. 
I admit that other persons may associate other ideas 
with the phrase,. religious equality; but because a Minister 
of State mentions file \yords “religious equality” — if he 
did mentions them — are you to assume that he intends 
thereby to found on, the part of the Government a 
political system composed of two parts — one th'e endow- 
ment ofr a Roman Catholic* University, and the other the 
payment of the Roman Catholic clergy ? To do so in the , 
very teeth of the repeated statements made by myself in 
debate appears to me to be practising the arts of Parlia- 
mentary representation in a manner characterised by extra- 
ordinary' "dexterity. 
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Well, Sir, what is the third charge? My tfoble Friend is 
said to hav£ announced another poftcy which lie never did 
announce — namely, ap increase of the Regium Donum . 
My right fton.*Fricn 4 the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department properly mentioned to-night that* the Regium 
■ Donum hac^ never been brought before the Cabinet. 1 * 
think I cttn give as cleir an account cm was ever given to 
the House of what my noble Friend said on« that subject. 
What my noble Friend said w^s, that in his opinion the 
Regium Donum was a miserable pittance. Well, I have 
myself, as some other* fn this House have don®, received 
deputations or^ the subject? of an increase in the* Regium 
Donum : gild I must it requires a great command of 

countenance to describe the Regium Donum as. a grant of 
great munificence. But I had always said, as my noble 
Ffiend saicl, that though I might nof consider the Regium 
, Donum as a grant of great munificence, it was utterly im- 
possible in the present state of feeling, that we could pro- 
pose an increase of the Regium Donum . This being the view, 
how could the Rcghtm Donum be brought before the Cabinet 
had there not been a proposal to increase and reconstitute the 
Regium Donum ? Such an idea had never occurred to 1135 
whatever may be our opinions as* to the amount of the« 
Regium Donum and the manner in which it is administered ; 
and I dare say many members of the Cabinet, and of the 
late Cabinet also, have not concealed their views upon that 
subject. Now, because my ^noble Friend considered arid 
could not resist saying that it is a miserable pittance, it is 
immediately inferred that one of our propositions, was to in- 
crease the Regium Donum . There is not the slightest 
foundation fof the inference, nor is there the^li^htest incon- 
sistency in the statements of my noble Friend and of the 
right hon.* the Secretary of State. [An hon. Member: 
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u Levelling up!”] Well, “ levelling up” is a phrase which 
has Qften been used in this debate, very frequently, and 
which seems to be a very favourite ope with lion. Gentlemen 
opposite, I should very much like to have their Views as to 
the distinct meaning they attribute to the phrase “ levelling 1 
•up.” That in a country like Ireland there may not be 
various modes by which you may*raise the clergy of the 
different denomination's in a manner more consonant to 
their feelings of self-respeft than you could in a country 
like England, where the same ciix u nstances do not pre- 
vail, no man would for a moment pretend to deny. You 
have betn doing things year by year by which the status 
of the Roman Catholic clergymen* in Ireland , has been 
improved ,and recognised ; and no doubt there ere many 
things which might still be done — without violating the 
principles of our Constitution, and without inducing you to 
agree to revolutionary, proceedings which may have tiie 
most injurious consequences upon the population of the 
country generally — to soften the spirit of society in Ireland 
and effect very beneficial results. And jf my noble Friend 
expressed on that and other occasions his desire to support 
policy of that kind, he only expressed a desire which is 
common to every Member of the Government. 

Now, Sir, the hon. Member for Bradford has made a 
speech to-nightf about “Justice to Ireland.” Starting with 
one or two convenient assumptions which no human being 
can prove or disprove, and to which no human befng can 
ascribe afiy definite meaning, 1 he, of course, rapidly arrived 
at conclusions on the strength of wliich.he recommends the 
violent policy which it now is attempted to thrust upon the 
nation. “ We^must do justice to the Irish people,” says the 
hon. Memlfer Tor Bradford. Who are the Irish people? 
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The Irish people consist of several races aTid of several 
religions, antt the lion. Member wanfc us to dp something 
to satisfy a portion of t^e people who may be, and probably 
are, the majority. I^it it does not follow that because you 
do something which you assume may please flie majority 
•that you will not*' offend a very lar^e and very powerful, 
minority Of the people,' •and in your accounts and your cal- 
culations as to the character and effect of your policy it i§ 
the most unwise thing in the wosld to disregard the feelings 
and the interests of powerful minorities. For what will be 
the consequence of disregarding the feelings and* the inte- 
rests of powered minorities ? Why, that your scheme of 
conciliatiqji, your attempt* to pacify a country and to esta- 
blish* what you call " Justice for the people” would probably 
end in # your creating among other classes who are now 
satisfied arid content the same discontent and dissatisfaction 
which you allege to prevail in thaj»»portion of the nation 
"which you describe; as, and which may be, the majority. 

Now, Sir, I say there is not that similarity between the 
cases of Ireland and Scotland which the hon. Gentleman, as 
is common, assumes to exist. In the first place you must 
as 'wise and practical men deal with what exists. Here ij 
a Church established for centuries # in Ireland with a very 
powerful and numerous body m direct communion with k 
and supported also by the sympathies of aifbther numerous 
body, who, though not in direct* communion with it, look 
upon it* with respect and reverence. ^Vnd you must remenr 
ber that a mass of population *like the Protestant population 
of Ireland never existed in Scotland as opposed to the 
Presbyterian form of worship. It never existed; and, 
therefore, these is no real similarity between #the two coun- 
tries. And even if there had been, v&z musf reifiember that 
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whatcwe have' to deal with in Ireland exists at present, has 
been settled for a great number of years, and is* now part of 
history, having settled itself by the force* of circumstances, 
over « which we ourselves have no control.' We must as 
practical men consider the position of Ireland with reference 
to existing circumstances, and, therefore, when the lion. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford comes forward and 
says thc«thi»g is perfectly simple, that all you have to do 
is to do justice to the people of Ireland, and to do in 
Ireland what was done in Scotland two centuries ago, and 
you will ‘then find everything perfectly quiet and everybody 
perfectly content (“ Hear, hear/” from an bon. Member), — 
the hon. Gentleman opposite, who seems to think that 
everybody will be perfectly content, will probably not be 
responsible for the legislation which will arise, and, there- 
fore, his mind need nbt be disturbed. But I sffy that the 
statesman who embarks in such a crusade, and who without 
the slightest regard to the feelings and interests of the great 
body of the Protestant population in Ireland, acts ir. com- 
plete disregard of those feelings and interests, but yet sup- 
poses that he is going to establish a system in Ireland which 
* ; s to cure all evils and to satisfy all persons, is embarking 
in one of the wildest enterprises that ever the disordered 
imagination of man conceived. 

But, Sir, notwithstanding what the hon. Member for 
Bradford says, I cannot refrain from considering this ques- 
tion with reference to«die larger issue which is at stake, and 
any one who does consider it with a total disregard to con- 
sequences is not taking that sound view of the circumstances 
with which we have to deal, which the necessity of -the case 
requires. I say this act is the first step to the disestablish- 
ment of the English Church. You may draw distinctions ; 
you may say it applies only to Ireland; you may say that 
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ihe Church as established in Ireland is different from the 
Churclj as established in England ; buW you have not proved 
that. ‘Sitting opposite to me are many gentlemen who on other 
occasions luwe proved just the reverse, and have allegejl all 
the charges they have made against the Church* in Ireland 
against the Church .in England also. The most that could 
be urged by tliose who dksent from m£ <yi the other side of 
the House is that it is a difference in degree ; but I say the 
principle involved is the connexion of a religious establish- 
ment with the State, and the question is whether you will 
have it or not. I have heard some confluents made # to-night 
upon observations I made earfy in the controversy. I made 
none that I regret, or cfcd.not make advisedly; and I do 
bcliev& most solemnly, so far as the policy which is the 
consequence of the alleged crisis in Ireland is concerned, 
and can influence us, it is one that will bring about a crisis 
in England (“ t)h !”) — that is my opinion — and which, if 
pursued, will disturb the social system of this country to its 
very ceptr^ I believe that this is an opinion very prevalent 
in the country, and # that every day it grows stronger and 
wider among those classes who think and reflect, and wjio 
never act until they have thought and reflected. 

An lion. Gentleman accused me of raising a “No Popery” 
cry. Allow me to say I have noj heard that cry, but I have 
# heard a cry raised in this country now that i. never heard 
before, and that is the cry $f “ No Protestantism.” 
(“Where??”) I have heard it frequency, and read of it in 
various places. (“Wherk?”) «It is not for me«to refer 
, to expressions which are not used in this House ; if I 
had heard them here, I should have noticed them be- 
fore. That is the only cry I have hear{L connected 
with this matter, and it is one extern ely no\cl in this 
country. I^am not here to impress uporp the House my 
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views of wha-t the public feeling is upon this all-irnportant 
question. I know nothing more idle than to go out Qf your 
way' to give your own opinion as to the public sentiment of 
the $ay ; that will and must declare itself, not from what we 
state in this House, but from the deep and earnest feelings 
of the people; and I only make use of. these observations 
in answer to thos$ Who have alleged a view of "the public 
sentiment <gf the country of a very different character. 
When I am told we have, attempted to raise a cry, when I 
am told that the country disregards any appeal to it upon 
this all-important subject, when I- am told that there is only 
one opinion in the country $md that is in favour of the 
policy of the right hon. Gentlemaii the Member for South 
Lancashire, I am bound to assert that the result <of my ob- 
servation, information, and experience is of a totally diffe- 
rent character. I do not wish to dwell upon ‘that now, but 
I say that my experience and my conviction upon that sub- 
ject are of a totally different character. ; 

I believe in this country there is very great agitation upon 
this subject. I believe there is a strong feeling that the 
right hon. Gentleman has embarked in a most dangerous 
policy, that its consequences may be most serious to the 
country, that thqy may dim the splendour of the British 
Crown, and lower the character of the people of England. 
I believe that to be the opinion of the powerful classes ip 
this country — of classes ^powerful not from station merely, 
but from the possesion and exercise of virtues, and who 
never interfere in political affairs except from the strongest 
motives of public duty. If this be a right view, or even 
an approximately correct view, it is most unwise to dis- 
regard or affect to despise it. It is noj by managed 
majorities 1 — (*' Oh, oh 1” and cheers) — it is not by such 
means tjiat you pan change the. opinion of a country. I 
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do not say that we are right, I do not say «that you are 
wrong, The observation I have made is a general and a 
true # one. Whatever is # the opinion of the people of 'Eng- 
land upon this«great # question — whether they will maintain 
the connexion between Church and State, and whether they 
•believe that such a/connexion is necessary for the happiness 
of the people and the security of the^Qplm — whatever may 
be their opinion upon the subject — rest assured that that oni- 
nion will be asserted and will bejtriumphant. 
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IR, when the right lion. Gentleman introduced the 
measure of which he has just now movedjthe second 
reading, he proclaimed that lie was submitting to our 
notice a gigantic issue, and lie went on to say that a greater 
and more profound question had never been brought under 
the consideration of Parliament. I entirely agree' with the 
right lion. Gentleman in his own apprccidiion of his measure, 
amfl deduce from such an admission on the part of the 
First Minister of the Crown this conclusion that if ever there 
were an instance i\&ich' required on the part of this House 
its utmost judgment and deliberation, this is the case. I 
might add — not forgetting the peculiar character of many of 
the considerations involved in it — that it is one which also 
demands £rom both siefes of thp House much self-control.and 
mutual forbearance. 

It is more than two hundred years since gigantic issues 
were decided on by the House of Commons. They were 
decided thep \tfith an earnestness of conviction not inferior 
to that which I api sure pervades this Assembly now, but, 
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unfortunately, with a degree of passion and prejudice on 
both sides which turned out - to be ve#y detrimental to*thc 
country. The decision pronounced by the House of Com- 
mons at thatninlfc on gigantic issues was followed by a # pe- 
riod of civil discord not more distinguished for its long 
duration than for the costly sacrifices which both sides in 
the contest* had to endufe. That period of civil war was 
followed by one of violent tranquillity-r-if I maj so # style it, 
— but one in which certainly the principles of civil and re- ' 
ligious liberty did not flourish. At length the two parties, 
alike irritated and exhaled, terminated this greaf experi- 
mental chapter of our history with a passionate carelessness 
that recalled the old stafe of affairs without securing any of 
those objects for the attainment of which they had originally 
entered into the contest. Now, I cannot help feeling that 
what passed in' the time of our predecessors may be profit- 
able for us to remember ; and that we may derive some in- 
struction from it, and # may resolve that, whatever may be the 
ultimata decision of Parliament on this gigantic issue, the 
country, which we fully represent, shall at least have the 
satisfaction of knowing that we have arrived at the conclu- 
sion to which we may come in the light of reason, in the 
healthy atmosphere of instructed public option, with a deep' 
sense of individual responsibility, on tlie part of every Mem- 
•ber of this House, and after the most vigila»t and mature 
deliberation. « 

# The right hon. Gentleman, in the measure which he has 
placed on the table, proposes* to accomplish two* objects. 

• The first is, to sever the union between Church and State — 
which, for the convenience of debate, we call disestablish- 
ment. The second is to empower the State. to seize the 
property of a corporation, which, for tfee convenience of de- 
bate, we calj disenefowment. Before I investigate Yhe mode 
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by which the right hon. Gentleman seeks to accomplish 
these objects, or speculate upon what I think will be the 
consequences if those objects are, accomplished, I would 
ask the House to allow me for one or, two ntoments to make 
a few general observations upon disestablishment and dis- 
endowment. They are, to my mind, totally different matters, 
though they are frequently mixed 'up together, aiid the con- 
sequences of the one attributed to the other. In our debates 
last year — and, unfortunately, frequently upon the hustings — 
I observed the erroneous mode in which the consequences 
of disestablishment are attributeti to disendowment, and in 
which the same process is followed vice vers/i. Now it seems 
to me that it wilTtend to the satisfactory conduct of debate 
if there is t some general understanding as to what \te compre- 
hend by those words, and if, on the whole, we can contrive 
in our discretion to attach the same meaning co the same 
expressions. 

Now, Sir, with regard to disestablishment, I myself am 
much opposed to it, because I am in favour of what ic called 
the union between Church and State. .. What I understand 
by "the union of Church and State is an arrangement which 
^renders the State religious by investing authority with the 
highest sanctions (hat can influence the sentiments, the con- 
victions, and consequently the conduct of the subject ; 
while, on the * other hand, that union renders the Church — « 
using that epithet in its noblest and purest sense — political; 
that is to say, it bleeds civil authority with ecclesiastical 
influence 1 ; it defines and defends the rights of the laity] and 
prevents the Church from subsiding into a sacerdotal cor- 
poration. If you divest the State of this connexion, it ap- 
pears to me .that you necessarily reduce both the quantity 
and the quality of its duties. The state will still be the pro- 
tector of four persons and our property, and no doubt these 
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me most f important duties for the State to perform. But 
there are duties in a community which* rather excite a spirit 
of criticism than a sentiment of enthusiasm and veneration. 
^All or most*of ihe higher functions of Government — take 
education for example, the formation of the character of 
the people, and consequently the guidance of their future 
conduct — depart from the* State, and become the appanage 
of religious societies, of the religious., organizations of the 
country — you may call them the various Churches if you 
please — when they are established in what arc called inde- 
pendent principles. 0 ® 

Now, the first question which necessarily arises m this 
altered state of affairs is-^are we quite certain that in making 
this severance between political and religious influence Hve 
may jiot be establishing in a country a power greater than 
the acknowledged Government itself?* I know this is a 
very philosophical age. I know there are many who con- 
sider that the religious influence is a Waning influence, and 
that it ig a jpark of an enlightened statesman to divest the 
exercise of authority as much as possible of any connexion 
with religion. These are not my views. I do not believe 
that the influence of religion is a waning influence in public 
affairs. I have for a considerable time rath|r been of opinion * 
that we are on the eve of a period when the influence of re- 
ligion on public affairs may be predominant, it is very diffi- 
cult in a popular assembly, as we afijenow, to touch upon sub- 
jects in Which religion is concerned, and^hirty years ago or so, 
wlien*questions connected’ with Religion were first constantly 
^cropping up (if I may use the expression) in this House, it was 
curious and interesting to observe how both sides mutually 
agreed that, as # it was necessary to legislate on* these ques- 
tions, Parliament should confine its attentions a« much as 
possible to the mere technical details of tjje Bills ^efore it, 
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avpiding any unnecessary reference to religious sentiment 0^ 
principles, « 

All this, however, has entirely, changed. The religious 
principle, its influence upon men, it§ materiabconsequenccs 
in endowments, in ecclesiastical establishments, in sects und 
synods — how far it is necessary in the - exercise of political 
power that it should to a certain (lcgree be consecrated, and 
. how far it is necessary for the enjoyment of religious liberty 
that the civil authority should exercise some control upon 
the religious organization of the country — these have now 
become not only political questions, but the greatest of 
political questions. It is impossible for us any longer to 
avoid that discussion. All we ©aiTdo is to meqt these ques- 
tions fully and frankly, and, if possible, in a spirit of charity 
and of good temper, placing upon any expressions used on 
either side a favourable and friendly construction. I can 
only say that, if I m?ke any of those “ rhetorical mishaps ” 
which are necessarily incident to our free habit of discussion 
in this House, I am sure no gentleman opposite or on my 
side of the House will suppose for a moment that I wish to 
wound his feelings or offend his conscience. 

When we have to decide whether we can dissociate the 
principle of religion from the State, it is well to remember 
that we are asked to relinquish an influence that is universal. 
We hear in these days a great deal of philosophy. Now h- 
is my happiness in life t€» be acquainted with eminent philo- 
sophers. They alUngree in one thing. They will all tell 
you thaf, however brilliant tnay be the discoveries of physi- 
cal science, however marvellous those demonstrations which, 
attempt to penetrate the mysteries of the human mind, won- 
derful as may be these discoveries, greatly as they have con- 
tributed ib the con/ort and convenience of man, or con- 
firmed bfe consciousness of the "nobility of his nature— yet 
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rfH.thos? great philosophers agree in one things- that in their 
investigations there is an inevitable tfcrm where they meet 
the insoluble, where ajl the most transcendent powers of 
intellect dtesi]Me apd disappear. There commences the 
religious principle. It is universal, and it will assert its 
■ universal influence* in the government of men. # 

Now, I*put this case fiefore the Hofise. We are asked to 
commence a great change, for it is impossible tew considej: 
the effect of this measure merely with the limited, though 
important, bearing which is on the face of it. The right 
hon. Gentleman has himself given a frank and fair warning 
to Parliament. # He has toM them he was going t& call for 
their decision upon a gigantic issue. He has himself ad- 
mittecl tlfat a greater or more profound question # was never 
submitted to Parliament. When, therefore, we are called to 
the consideration of -these circumstances, it is absolutely 
necessary that we should contemplate the possibility of our 
’establishing a society in which there may be two powers, the 
politioal and the religious, and the religious may be the 
stronger. Now, I >yill take this case. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a Government performing those duties of police 
to which it will be limited when the system has perfectly 
developed, the first step to which we ^re called upon to 
take to-night — such a Government under ordinary circum- 
, stances will be treated with decent respect. But a great 
public question such as has • before occurred in this 
country, and as must periodically oo*ur in free and active 
communities — a great public f question arises whi<?h touches 
the very fundamental principles of our domestic tranquillity, 
or even *the existence of the Empire ; but the Government 
of the country, and the religious organizations <of the country, 
take different views and entertain different ophiiofts upon that 
subject. In all probability the Govemrsftnt of tl^ country 
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will be right The Government, in its secret councils," is 
calm and impartial, is in possession of ample and accurate 
information, views every issue before it in reference to the 
interests of all classes, and takes, therefore, what is popularly 
called a comprehensive view. The religious organization of the 
country acts in quite a different manner. . It is not calm ; it 
is not impartial; it, is sincere, it is fervid, it is enthusiastic. 
Its information is limited and prejudiced. It does not view 
the question of the day in, reference to the interests of all 
classes. It looks upon the question as something of so much 
importance — as something of such transcendent interest, not 
only for the earthly, but even for the future welfare of all Her 
Majesty’s subjects — that it will * allow no consideration to 
divert its mind and energy from the accomplishment of its 
object, ft, therefore, necessarily takes what is commonly 
called a contracted view. But who can doubt what will be 
the result when, on a question which enlists and excites all 
the religious passions of the nation, tlm zeal of enthusiasm 
advocates one policy, and the calmness of philosophers and 
the experience of statesmen recommend another? The 
Government might be right, but the Government would not 
be able to enforce its policy, and the question might be de- 
cided in a way th^t might disturb a country or even destroy 
an empire. 

I know, Sir,* it may be said that though there may be 
some truth in this view abstractedly considered, yet it does 
not apply to the country in which we live, because this is a 
country ih which we enjoy religious freedom and in which 
toleration is established, and because only a portion of Her 
Majesty’s subjects are in communion with the .-National 
Church. I draw a very different conclusion to that which I 
have suppdled*— and I„ believe fairly supposed — as the objec- 
tion mad# to the argument I am now offering. It is because 
there is an Established Church that we have achieved re- 
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ligious liberty and enjoy religious toleration ;• and witjiout 
the’ union of* the Church with the State I do not see yhat 
secuftty there would be # either for religious liberty or tolera- 
tion. No erroa could be greater than to suppose that the 
advantage of the Established Church is limited tS those who 
are in communion .with it. Take the case of the Roman ■ 
Catholic psiest. He will^refuse — and ift doing so he is quite 
justified, and is, indeed, bound to do«o — he will, isay, re-, 
fuse to perform the offices of the .Church to any one not in 
communion with it. The same with the Dissenters. It is 
quite possible — it has happened, and might happenwery fre- 
quently — that a Roman Catholic may be excommunicated 
by his Church, or a sectarian may be denounced and ex- 
pelled* by* Tiis congregation ; but if that happens in this 
country, the individual in question who has been thus ex- 
communicated; denounced or expelled, ie not a forlorn being. 
Thdre is the Cfiurch, of which the Sovereign is the head, 
tfhich does not acknowledge the principle of dissent, and 
which ^pesjaot refuse to that individual those religious rites 
which are his privilege and consolation. I therefore hold 
that the connexion between Church and State is realljf a 
guarantee for religious liberty and toleration, that it main- 
tains, as it were, the standard of religious liberty and tolera- 
tion just as much as we by other means sustain the standard 
gf value. If you wish to break up a State, anfl destroy and 
disturb a country, you can neve* adopt a more effectual 
method for the purpose than by destroying at the sagae time 
the standards of value and* toleration. 

Now, I would wish* to make one or two observations on 
this question of disendowment. I consider that if the State 
seizes the property of a corporation without alleging any 
cause, it is spoliation. But if the State allegeS sofi^e penal 
cause for its violence* though it may be an unfounded tyran- 
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meal, and oppressive one, then I understand the a&t of the 
State to be. confiscation. I make that distinction between 
the two processes, and I think the House will find that’ there 
is something in it. I am not about to uphbld the doctrine 
that there ‘is no difference between corporate and private 
property. I acknowledge the difference fullv and frankly. 
The State has relations with all property ; but the relations 
,of the State with private and with corporate property are of 
a different character. I would attempt to express them thus. 
The relations of the State to private property are the rela- 
tions of a guardian. The relations ‘of the State to corporate 
property are those of a trustee. The duty of a guardian to 
his ward is mainly to protect his ward. The .duties of a 
trustee are of a more complicated character. Undoubtedly 
his first, duty is to see that the intentions of the founder are 
fulfilled, as far 'as the varying circumstances of generations 
will permit. I -will make the admission, for I wish to argfie 
the case fairly, that unquestionably, if lie finds that the re- 
sources at his command ate extravagantly beyoxd v. hat are 
necessary for the object in view, or that the purpose of the 
trust is pernicious, it is his duty to consider by what means 
. a redistribution of those funds and of that property may be 
safely accomplish id. But this I do lay down as a principle 
which I will maintain against all comers, that under no cir- 
cumstances whatever ought a trustee to appropriate to him- 
self property of which he is the fiduciary. If that were per- 
mitted there would Ee no security whatever for property of 
any description. A Minister might throw his eye upon any 
wealthy corporation and say, “ I will confiscate this property 
and apply it to the partial discharge of the National Debt, or 
to the entire discharge of the Floating Debt;” or he might say, 
“ Taxation is fiever very popular ; the taxation of fc this country 
which I *ule is onr the whole founded on just principles ; but 
there ai4 great murmurs not only against taxes but also rates ; 
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I* will confiscate the property of this corporation, and I # shall 
consequently be enabled sensibly to mlieve the country and 
thus,* -of course, obtain gt great increase of power and popu- 
■ larity.’ ,# Bift if *that qpurse were pursued, I am certain that 
the tenure of>io property would be safe, and the credit of 
.the country must cfcllapse. 

Having*made these Observations w^th respect to private 
and corporate property, 1 would now&sk permission to state 
the grounds why I am, on the ^hole, entirely opposed to 
confiscating the property of corporations ; why I view it alike 
with dislike and suspic*oft. The reason, Sir, is tlmt in the 
first place, whatever may hate been the origin of corporate 
property— jvhether the gift* of the nation* which was rarely 
the case,*or the donation of individuals, as was generally its 
source-one thing is clear, that it is, from its use and purpose, 
essentially pcfpplar property — the property of the nation, 
though not of the State. The second reason why I dislike 
all Confiscation of cprporate property is, that I find that no 
great act c£ confiscation was ever carried into effect without 
injurious consequences to the State in which it took place. 
Either — generally speakingwt has led to civil war or esfab- 
lished, what in the long run is worse, a chronic disaffection* 
for ages among the subjects of the Crowitf But if there be , 
any corporate property the confiscation of which I most dis- 
like, it is Church property, and for these reasons, — Church 
property is to a certain degree aif intellectual tenure ; in a 
greater degree, a moral, and spiritual tenure. Jt is the 
fluctuating patrimony of the great body of the people. It is, 

I will not say the only, but — even with our most developed 
civilization — it is the easiest method by which the sons of 
the middle and even of the working classes? can become 
landed proprietors, and what is more,*can become resident 
landed proprietors, .and fulfil all the elevating dutieiincident 
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to the position. But there is another reason w tly I am 
greatly opposed to the confiscation of Church property, and 
that is because I invariably observe, that when Church pro- 
perty is confiscated, it is always given to ihe Sanded pro- 
prietors. r 

Sir, I hope that in this House I shall not be accused of 
being opposed to the interests of those connected with the 
land of this country. 1 1 look upon the land tenure of this 
country as, on the whole.* one of the most beneficial and 
most successful institutions that has been created out of the 
feudal syctem. It is a tenure that by dispersing over the soil a 
number 1 of residents deeply interested in it, has secured local 
Government, which is the best safeguard of political liberty, 
and, on the other hand, it is a tenure which, while it has 
attained for us these great social and political advantages, 
has been consistent with making the soil of this country, on 
the whole, the most productive in the world— that is to say, 
not only in the Old World but in the New World you cannot 
find a tract of land of equal size with that of -the <United 
Kingdom which is so generally and so uniformly productive. 
Therefore, I think I am justified in saying that it is a tenure 
, which, both on account of its social and political advantages, 
and the great material consequences it has secured to the 
country, may be truly described as one of the most advan- 
tageous. I have not the slightest objection myself to the. 
landed proprietors of the country increasing their wealth 
and increasing their^power so long as they do it by legiti- 
mate means — by the improvement of their estates, or in the 
fulfilment of those duties which the Constitution of their 
country generously, but wisely, has assigned to them. 

, Sir, we know very well that the landed interest of this 
country wfil hkve their position examined and challenged as 
every institution ‘and class in this age will be; yet I believe 
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that, for f the reasons I have indicated, they will give ^ tri- 
umphant answer, and issue from that? scrutiny with the ap- 
probation and sympathy of the great body of their country- 
~men. . But f aifi sure # of this, they cannot, especially in this 
age, and in tflfc circumstances under which we live, take a 
•more short-sighted*' course to increase their property and 
their infludhce than to have any hand !n* sacrilegious spolia- 
tion. 

Now, Sir, having made these remark's on disestablishment 
and disendowment, I would ask the House to examine the 
mode in which the right Ifon. Gentleman intends te put this 
process into pnyptice in Ireland ; and to consider, tins while, 
What mayjje the probaT)le*consequence of the course which 
he recoftmicnds. The Government of Ireland # is n<ft a 
strong qne ; its sanctions are less valid than those of the 
Government England. It has not tfce historic basis which 
England has. It has not the tradjjion which the English 
Government rests upon. It docs no*t depend upon that vast 
accumulation of manners and customs which in England are 
really more powerful than laws and statutes. The Govern- 
ment of Ireland is only comparatively strong from its eon* 
nexion with England ; and the reason the Government of 
Ireland is a weak government is that # a c§ nsiderable portion 
of the inhabitants of Ireland *are disorderly and discon- 
, tented. 

Now, I will not go at this part of my observations into 
an investigation of the causes, alleged or real^ of Irish 
discontent. They are like Martial’s Epigrams, some are 
just, some unjust, • some are well-founded, some fantas- 
tical, some are true, some false. But no one will deny that 
discontent exists ; and I think no man will deny this also — • 
I am speaking to both sides of the House, With* candour to 
all parties— no orys will deny that among*the causes — I do 
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not say the bnly or the chief, but I say all will a^ree that 
among the causes of Irish discontent is this, that a pqwer- 
ful clergy, exercising their influence over ‘numerous congre- 
gations, have no connexion with the , State. 1 Well, what is 
the policy of the right hon. Gentleman ? “'Ireland is dis- 
contented — one of the causes of its discontent is that a 
Church is not connected with the State ; I will ^regenerate 
the country, ''and I will have three Churches not connected 
with the State.” What must be the consequences of such a 
policy ? 

There 1 ' is another point to which I would draw atten- 
tion. Whatever be the sanguine expectations of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite as to the consequences of this measure 
if we pass it, I think they will agree that of itseli 1 it is not 
sufficient to terminate discontent in Ireland. There are other 
measures of equal importance, or even much greater im- 
portance, that are already mentioned in political circles of 
authority. Even the Prime Minister has not only acknow- 
ledged that the question of the land of Ireland is*one of im- 
mense importance that must be attended to, but he has, I 
believe, pledged himself to take it in hand ; at any rate, 
come of his colleagues, before they were his colleagues, have 
left in memorable f hnd burning sentences, what they consider 
the best plan for at least the partial remedy of this deep- 
rooted grievance of Ireland. I am, therefore, right in saying 
that when this measure is passed, if it do pass, we must still 
be prepared to encounter Irish discontent. That is a con- 
clusion in which all sides agree. W ell, now, Sir, have we a 
better chance of encountering Irish discontent when three 
Churches are disconnected with the State than when we 
have only one? How will it probably work? There will 
be great dilcoAtent in Ireland, and whenever there is great 
discontei)? in Ireland, the Church That is not connected with 
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the State always supplies a body of learned, disciplined, and 
eloquent m£n who are the exponents of that discontent. 
Well; you will then have discontent in Ireland, and you 
- w iH have three bodies of learned, organised, and eloquent 
rften who wifc only *be doing their duty to their congrega- 
. tions by being the. -exponents of this great disaffection. 

It is not a wild assumption on my part # if I were to suppose 
that with the cause of the next great Irish (^scojitent the 
land maybe in some degree connected ; and what will be the 
necessary and natural feelings of *the three Churches on the 
land question ? Sir, I#dt not as som<* do— I do got myself 
contemplate the immediate, cessation of all dogn*atic dif- 
ferences ^etween the tfirea Churches. I am in hopes that 
year aft** year any asperity of this kind arising from srffch a 
source may be softened ; but I think I may venture to say 
this — that there will be one dogmj, in which the three 
Churches will entirely agree ; which will be as unanimously 
adopted as any that may be sanctioned by any impending 
(Ecumenical Council ; and that dogma will be this— that 
the clergy of the tjrree Churches, whether they were disen- 
dowed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth or in the reign of 
Queen Victoria, have all been equally ill-treated; And 
where there is this general discontent ijpon the land ques- 
tion they will naturally say-r-“ We entirely agree with 
the feeling of the nation, the land question is a ques- 
tion that must be settled.” Tl^y will say, — “The people 
have lcfet the great estate which belonged to the Church as 
tlieh: trustees, and where it is neither the clergy Vho were 
disendowed in the *reign of Elizabeth nor the clergy disen- 
dowed in the reign of Queen Victoria will be able to tell you.” 
Therefore, I have not the slightest doubt myself that the 
general discontent prevailing from th£ city at tlfe Tribes to 
the capita^ of tb£ linen manufacture, # Trill fin^ learned, 
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earnest, and eloquent exponents of the wrongs of thetcountiy 
without any t reference to differences in religious creed.. The 
land' question will assume many fopns with one purpose. 
The multiplied demand will be irresistible unless; we meet it * 
with an alternative, and what that alternative is I will notice 
subsequently. Such, Sir, in my mind, are the probable — I 
will not say immediate — consequences; but consequences 
Jhat wilboccgir in the early experience of many men who 
sit in this House of the policy of disestablishment in Ire- 
land, as it is advised by the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Minister., And, Sir, such are the^piospects which disestab- 
lishment affords us of rendering a people contented and a 
Government strong. ! 

Well now, Sir, disestablishment offering a prrspfcct of 
so ambiguous and so unpromising a character, let us s,ee 
how the right hon. Qentleman intends to act in regard to 
disendowment. The ryjht hon. Gentleman proposes to de- 
prive the Protestant Church in Ireland of its property. The 
natural question that immediately arises is — Why?, Does 
anybody claim the property? Nobody claims it. Does the 
right hon. Gentleman believe that any other Church would 
jqse the property with jrnore advantage ? Certainly not, for 
he does not propose to t give it to any other church. Is the 
tenure of the property of *-the Church unsatisfactory and 
feeble? Quit£ the reverse. On the contrary, it is the, 
strongest tenure in the country, and it does not merely de- 
pend on^the Act of Settlement, as the estates of most gen- 
tlemen do, because it has a prescription of three centuries. 
One is naturally and necessarily anxious to know under 
these circumstances — when no one asks for the -property, 
when the right hon. Gentleman does not pretend that any 
other ChurCh #ould cr.rry out the intentions of the founders 
better thjfn the twotestant Church, and .when he does not 
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dfeuy thrfc the tenure of the Protestant Churches a complete 
and^powerful tenure— why he deprives it of it£ property? 
That / 1 submit, is* a natural question to ask, and it is* one 
on which wfc oitght tq have a satisfactory answer. 

# So far as I %:ould collect from the right hon. Gentleman’s 
•speech, to which 1 listened with unbroken interest and at- r 
tention, the reason why he deprives the Protestant Church 
in Ireland of its property is that the *feelings qf tte Romaij 
Catholics in Ireland are hurt b )4 the Protestants having en- 
dowments, although the Roman Catholic Church wishes to 
depend on voluntary 40 ftributions, and although* they are 
clearly of opinion that, because the Protestant Church is 
endowed, dhat is the reason why the Protestant Church in 
Ireland Tb a comparative failure. I must say that. this is the 
most extraordinary reason that has ever yet been adduced 
by. a Minister for a great act of confiscation, and it becomes 
.the House well and narrowly to consider it. It is an entirely 
new principle to take away the property of one corporation 
because there is another body — to which he does not pro- 
pose to give it — Jealous of that corporation having the 
property. This, let me remind the House, is not only 
a new principle, but a new principle which may be applied 
to all kinds of property, and for this*rea#on, because it has, 
no peculiar reference to corporate property. It does not 
touch any of the attributes of corporate property, whether 
good oj evil. The right hon. Gentleman, as the represen- 
tative of the State, which is t^e greaArustee in tl^is matter, 
confesses that the property of the Protestant Church in 
Ireland is not greater than its needs. Pie confesses that the 
provisions for the management of that property are not only 
good, but excellent and admirable. The ri^llt hon. Gentle- 
man does not for a moment pretend*that # he hasiany other 
body in hiS eye thit can carry out the infention on the origi- 
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therefore yotf press the case too much in the inst&ncc you 
have given., I do nor think so. I have well considered the 
principle which the right hon. Gentleman has brought for- 
wards I believe it is not peculiar to cprpora'te property, ancf 
that gentlefrien who have private property #ill do well *lo 
consider whether it does not touch their case. But I am 
willing to apply it* tfo corporate property. I sjteak in the 
^capital of an#ancient nation, remarkable above all the nations 
of the world for its rich endowments. Charity, in its most 
gracious, most learned, and most humane form, has estab- 
lished iiiFtitulions in this country to soften the asperities 
of existence. There are three great hospitals alone in 
this city endowed* with estates which would perrpit them eo 
rank with some of the wealthiest of our peers. Tli^ir united 
revenues alone considerably exceed jQ 100,000 . The 
House knows well th^ese great cstablishmentfj-^St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, St. Thomas’s, ai?d Guy’s. But there are other hos- 
])itals in the country, where the physicians are not less cele- 
brated, the surgeons not less skilful, the staff not l<*ss devoted, 
and which give all their energies, thought, learning, and 
lifer to mitigate the sufferings of humanity. Well, I say, 
f woukl it not, according to the new views and the new prin- 
ciple, be as painful a$ the existence of an Endowed Pro- 
testant Church is to the Roman Catholic hierarchy in Ire- 
land, for thesd" eminent physicians and surgeons and their, 
devoted staff to feel that * their greatest efforts were often 
unable to accomplish all that they desired, and that their 
position as a voluntary body sometimes entailed upon them 
humiliation. Why should not the Minister come forward 
in a like spirit with that which now seems to inspire all his 
policy, and concede to these gentlemen that the painful 
anomaly sffould be terminated, and that St. George’s Hos- 
pital, Middlesex ^Hospital, University Codege Hospital, and, 
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perhaps Westminster Hospital, all depending upon voluntary 
contributions* should be placed on a f©oting of equality with 
those 'gjeat institutions \yhich by their endowments imparted 
^0 those connected with them a factitious importance ir; the 
prt>fess # ion, by %he process of depriving these latter of their 
estates? Well, thore might, no doubt, a good deal be said 
in favour df that view. r fhe Minister wtndd have ^120,000 
a year to dispose of, and he could in the handsqjnesf manner 
give it to the farmers of England towards the reduction of 
the county rates. And I ask you seriously, if you are to 
adopt these principles •fcA* Ireland, is* it possible .that you 
should not applj them also t© England ? As I proceed with 
rfty commits on this Bfll we shall have some further oppor- 
tunity’ of^considering this question. There still are English 
Members with some influence in this House, and I hope 
they will consider on both sides of th^ House the position 
in which they will be placed with reference to this question. 
They are asked to make ducks and drakes of millions in Ire- 
land, t© assist persons who have only to meet the same duties 
and difficulties experienced in this country. 

And now let us see how the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
poses to apply the power which you are going to concede to 
him of depriving the Church of Ireland <jf its property, anS 
that on no plea whatever. Now, it is a very curious part of 
the measure to which I am^])out to call attention. Disen- 
dowinent in itself is not a complicated- transaction. If a 
Government is strong, if a prince Jpas the power, it is 
remarkable with what facility'be can disendow hS subjects 
of all their possessions ; and so a Minister, if he has a ma- 
jority in. Parliament, may disendow any corporation to- 
morrow. But; when you have disendowed, if.you have any 
regard not merely for principles of # law, b*t also for the 
principles of a hjgh policy, you offer syne schfine in re- 
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turn by whiqji the original intentions of the endo^ers may 
be fulfilled. In performing an office of that kind the- diffi- 
culties of a Minister would not be great. For instance, 
there is the disendowment of the Episcopal £ hurch of Scot-, 
land, which* is often referred to in discussions ^id in speeches 
having reference to the policy of the rigjit hon. Gentleman. 
There the course wa$ very simple. «The Government of that 
day determined to take; away the property from the Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, and^to give it to another body. A 
very short Act of Parliament did the business — it will be 
found among the Scotch Acts an4 improbably in the library. 
By this jit was declared that thejnoperty hitherto enjoyed by 
the Episcopal body, its manses, ^and churches, and tithes, 
should in future belong to, and that the duties'' should be 
performed by, the Presbyterian body, and the Act created 
a roving commission to carry that piece of legislation into 
effect. In those days no great difficulty Was experienced 
in such a transfer. 

But that is not the position of the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman, stepping out of his duties c as the 
great fiduciary of the State, has made fip his mind to con- 
fiscate the property of the Irish Protestant Church, but he has 
hot made up his mind to give that property to any other 
body that could fultil th'e intention of the original foundation. 
And therefore this has occurred to the measure of the right 
hon. Gentleman — one of the most remarkable results ever * 
brought about by a Jdinister, Coming forward entirely to 
plunder 1*he Irish Protestant Church, he finds that the only 
way in which he can accomplish his purpose is to ask the 
Irish Protestant Church to co-operate with him. This is 
the most notable part of this extraordinary measure. If the 
Irish Prote^tanf Church does not co-operate With the right 
hon. Gentieman tp carry out his policy he will be placed in 
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a*nost difficult position. By his Bill he has confiscated the 
' whole property of the Church; he will have on his lmnds 
some •morning 1,590 churches, an immense numlSer of glebe- 
4 iQuses,* property without end, and a very complicated trust 
to*fulfil. Plai^y, therefore, the Irish Protestant, Church, if 
his plan is to succeed, must co-operate with him in carrying 
into effectual!* the detail^ of his policy* I do not deny that 
the right hon. Gentleman may have # a purpose so patriotic 
that it might so strike the Irish Protestant church l fiat it was 
desirable for them to sympathize! with his appeal and say : 
— “The blow, no doutt,tis very gretft; but still, if it*„be, 
as you say, absolutely necessary for the tranquillity of 
t bt country, for*the adv^mgement of good government, and 
for th6 general welfare of Her Majesty and her dominions 
that we should bear this legislation, we will endeavour to do 
so.” I can conceive a Minister making such an appeal, and 
I 'can conceive a great body answeAng in such a spirit, 
because I give Ministers and cdflporate bodies credit — 
which ^ome people* do not — for patriotic and enlightened 
feeling. But a Minister appealing to such a body under 
such circumstances would at least make the appeal in a 
most conciliatory manner, and would frame his proposi- 
tions in a way calculated to soothe their feelings, and, aK 
far as circumstances would admjt, tcf resfect their interests. 

Now, how does the right-on. Gentleman, act, and what 
are the terms which he offers to ^lie Irish Protestant Church 
to induce them to co-operate with hup to consummate his 
confiscation? As inducements, he makes them*four pro- 
positions. The first is that the vested interests of every 
individual shall be respected. Well, I say that goes for 
nothing. There is no combination of circumstances under 
which at this moment any Prime Minister, iji fyis country, 
proposing a confiscation of property could Jhope to* carry this 
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without at thf. same time accompanying' it with security for 
vested interests. It wqpld outrage the feelings of Parliament 
and "the conscience of the country by adopting any .other 
course. Respect for vested interests are the jcommon'-places^ 
of confiscation. I therefore pass them by. 

We come to the next proposition. The right hon. Gen- 
f tleman offers to the Church of Ireland, by a mearjs to which 
I shall afterwards refer, and which I need not dwell upon 
how — he offers to those whom he is about to plunder — the 
possession of their churches, on condition that they under- 
take to keep them in repair. l^ast I understood from 
the right hon. Gentleman that;, such was the case. There 
is a variance sometimes between the Bilb and the rigf)t 
hon.» Gentleman’s statement, as often occurs " in .these 
matters, and some confusion may therefore arise in attri- 
buting to the Bill what was in his speech. Bqt I believe I 
am correct in saying that, according to the speech, they are 
to have possession of the churches. 

Mr. Gladstone. — On a declaration of their intention to 
keep them in repair. 

Mr. Disraeli.—- Yes, but what is a declaration of inten- 
tion ? I really do not know. It may be a deed sealed, 
signed, and delivered, and may involve engagements of the 
highest character dnd consequences. However, I do not 
w r ant to split wprds with the right hon. Gentleman. There 
is no doubt about this— the Irish Church are offered the ' 
possession of their churches on condition of making jl decla- 
ration of Cheir intention to maintain them. But is that any 
great concession ? By this policy the right hon. Gentleman 
will find himself one fine morning in possession of 1,500 
churches at least. Somebody must keep them in repair. 
Even the yti^ration Society would not tolerate that the 
churches should fye alfowed to tumble down. “ You must 
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keep the* fabrics in order,” they would say, “-or you must 
raze .them to the ground. We nntst not all^w such a 
scanddl. through Christendom as that one of the kingdoms 
T^Her Majtsty*is covered with sacred edifices tumbling to 
pieces, and thA the aspect of regenerated Ireland is that of 
a general ruin ; ” I ^ay then, that the right lion. Gentleman, 
who will hrfre these 1,500 churches to ft&ep up, ought to be, 
as a prudent man, very glad if lie cam find any persons who. 
would take a certain quantity oft his hands. I can hardly 
believe, that among his inducements to the Irish Church to 
co-operate with him in accomplishing this total confiscation 
the offer of then; churches is-*— I will not use a coarse word 
~^n inducement of a paramount character And. therefore 
I think \\0 can hardly look upon it as a consideration v^lid 
enough tp secure this extraordinary aid and union. 

There is a*fhird offer ; and here, apin, there is a great 
difference between the statement agd the Bill. I am sin- 
cerely anxious not tq misrepresent anything, and I shall state 
what I«belisve to be the true proposal. The Irish Church, 
or those who will represent it, are, as I understand, to retain 
the glebe-houses, provided they discharge the debt upon 
them, which is so great as to make these houses un market^ 
able. Well, that proposition does not rrnpear to me to be 
invested with those glowing colours which ought to induce 
•the archbishops, bishops, de^s and clergy of* Ireland to co- 
operate with the right hon. Gentleman in what I shall show 
you is a scheme of entire and complete* confiscation. 

Then there is a fourth proposition, respecting which it ap- 
pears to me that there is a very considerable misconception, 
and that is the appointment of a Commission for the benefit 
of those Gentlemen who are possessed of vested interests. 
The object of that Commission, we are, told, is’ to Enable the 
clergy to capitalize their vested interests, \y}iich wilf then be- 

*9 
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come the trust property of a certain body, to„whit:h I shall 
afterwards have to advert. It is estimated that the interests 
thus capitalized would be certainly not less than ^6,000,000^ 
— s6me say it would be much more;* but that includes t»/o 
small items which, strictly speaking, are not vested interests, 
and therefore I will not dwell uppn them. .But I suppose 
there is no doubt that the capitalization of those vested in- 
' terests, if all the incumbents would agree ^capitalize them, 
would produce a sum of *£6,000,000, and a great many peo- 
ple are under the impression that jthe Irish Protestant -Church 
would thus be left with an endowment of £ 6 , 000,000. Sir, 
that is a great nhsconception. I d p not mean to say it is a 
misconception of the right hon. Gentleman ; f&L from that. 
It is a misconception which people who do not trouble 
themselves with details, and are captivated with fine state- 
ments, lightly run aVay with. But the fact is, it is a 
delusion. 

Now, in the first place, is it the interest of the incum- 
bents to capitalize their vested interests ? These vdsted in- 
terests will be secure, if anything can be secure in these days 
of spoliation. They will be secure by the engagements of 
‘die Government, and they ought to be paid with the punc- 
tuality and the pAcision of the dividends. Why, therefore, 
should the person who possesses and enjoys a vested interest 
come and exchange it for a security of less value ? — because 
the security of an unknown body cannot be equal to the 
security «of the Government. 

But there is another reason why I doubt whether the 
possessors of vested interests will be apt to capitalize them, ' 
because, even if they considered the security of this new 
body werf equal to that of the Government, or, from an 
esprit corps were willing to accept an inferior security, 
must they not feel that they have no security whatever that 
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the^e ;£$, 000,000 put into the hands of this uflknown Jpody 
may not be confiscated? No one cad suppose, ufter such a 
rude ghock to public credit and to national feeling as the con- 
Ifc^ation of any torpoi^tion in Ireland must produce, n© one 
cafi suppose tilat the 2,200 incumbents and bishops would 
come and at # once* make a new fund, which, after all, is 
tainted by having originated from the < 5 M confiscated fund, 
and which in a moment of political passion may be consi-* 
dered to have retained all its odious characteristics, and 
therefore to be worthy of confiscation. , 

Having, therefore, gK^efi some reasons why incumbents 
will not capitalize their vested "interests, I want it to be clearly 
ifTulerstooc^that, even if their vested interests are capitalized, 
no permzftient endowment can grow from that capitalization. 
That appears to me to be perfectly clear. It is a point of 
the utmost importance, and I mention ft now that it may be 
well discussed in Committee. I d^not see how any per- 
manent endowment.can accrue. As the body to which I 
shall have afterwards to refer is in the position of an insurance 
company — if it gain <on one life it may lose on another ; but 
on the average there are 2,000 clergymen, and when all their 
lives have terminated, and all the vested interests come t< 
an end, it will be found that the debtor an$ creditor account 
will be pretty nearly balanced. Therefore, I cannot believe 
♦hat those who are possesseT 5 '*of vested interests will take 
advantage of this proposition, and iT they do, I want to impress 
on, the liouse — for there .are ngany h dtf. Gentlemen on the 
Liberal side who do not wish for confiscation — I want to 
►impress on the Hou£e that no permanent endowment can 
accrue from the scheme. That is the main conclusion which 
ought to be bofne in mind, and which I trust j&ill be borne 
in mind in this debate. Now, Sir, I have shown the House 
that the right hon. G entleman is in an extraordinary position, 
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and jt will require all his genius to get him out o$ it. He 
conies forward as a gieat confiscator, and then he finds that 
he cannot accomplish the act of spoliation without the^ cor- 
dial ico-operation of those whom he is going to. rob. It 
require the' fervent spirit of the First Minister of the Cro.vn 
to have devised such a scheme, and, whatever the result, I 
think its ingenuity as really an honour to the Turkish Parlia- 
ment. I hj.ve shown that, having devised the scheme, he 
has offered four inducements to the Irish Protestant Church 
to co-operate with him, and I have also shown that the four 
inducements are utterly futile. For the sake of time, I will 
not recapitulate what they are, because I am quite sure they 
must be in the ifiind and memory of every hon. Mendkr. 
Well, but is there anything else in the Bill, which might justify 
the Irish Church, however disappointed, in this act of superna- 
tural patriotism? The manner in which the Poman Catho- 
lic Church is treated 7 in this Bill as regards the College of 
Maynooth — is that an inducement to the Irish Protestant 
Church to co-operate in its own spoliation? 

Now, in making my comments upon Maynooth I am 
anxious not to be misunderstood. If this measure is to be 
vl carried, or any measure of the kind, I cannot consider the case 
of Maynooth with any^preju dices arising from the objects for 
which the endowment was * made. I only view the case of 
Maynooth as 1 view that of^.y person disturbed and dis- 
tressed. by a Bill of this .kind. If the safety of the State 
does require measures of this kind, I say that the- interests 
you deal with should be dealt with justly, and in the highest 
sense liberally. That is the principle I would lay down, 
and I could make no exception of course of Maynooth. 
Therefore, i i I make any comment as to the arrangements 
propose^ Vith regard to Maynooth, it is not because May- 
nooth is concenffd that I make them, but because there is ex- 
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ceptionaitreatment in this as in other instances, •and because 
it do # es not appear to me that equal jifstice is me.ted out. 

I vCull not touch upon the point upon which an hon. 
^S^onet (Si» Ghorge Jenkinson) addressed a question to 
tlifc right hon. gentleman this evening. I think the hon. 
Baronet was cpiite ’entitled to put that question, because I 
know that ftien of the highest authority think that part of the 
scheme founded on principles of the n*ost ambiguous nature.. 
I willingly accept the explanation #f the right hon. Gentleman, 
although it was an explanation which, as far as justice was con- 
cerned, was not altogether satisfactory. But I do mot dwell 
upon that. I apprehend that, when we come to consider 
fThs questigu, the life interests, whether Roman Catholic or 
Protestaifc, ought to be estimated and appraised on the 
same principles. But, Sir, in the arrangement with respect 
to Maynootlf 2 — and that arrangement ^s one of those which 
are to induce the Irish Protestant Qmrch to co-operate with 
Ministers — there ar$ circumstances which appear to me to 
be of an invidious character. Now, we shall assume for a 
moment that the same number of years are taken in calcula- 
ting vested interests, both Protestant and Roman CathoKc. 
But in the case of Maynooth the vested interests, on no pre^, 
tence whatever, could be estimated at {purt|en, or even seven 
years 7 purchase. You have appKed to all the students of 
the college, so far as I can •raderstand the Scheme of the 
Government, the same principles which, according to the 
version given by the right hon. Gentleman this eveying, are 
applied to those who enjoy vested interests in the Protestant 
Church. Now, Sir, that is not just. The position of a student 
or scholar* at Maynooth is not analogous in any degree to 
that of an incumbent of the Protestant Church. • 

The right, hon. Gentleman talked of the v6stdfi # interests 
of the professors. No ohe grudges the/ vested interests 
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of the professors. They are entitled to the full afid liberal 
appreciation of thei»* vested interests ; but *we have the 
best evidence of what the amounj of the vested interests 
of t\ie professors is. I was in the House v/hejit Sir Rot^C 
Peel brought forward the Maynootli Endowment, ' aneb I 
remember the particular impression that was made on the 
House as he proceeded, but not !n detail, to propose the 
amount «pf salaries to be given to the chief officers of May- 
nooth. For reasons which are obvious he said that he 
should propose for that purpose an endowment of ^6,000 
a-year. ^ow, therefore, we knowf that the vested interests 
of the*- professors, on which the right hon. Gentleman 
enlarged, ^must b6 calculated on <thd basis of an # endowmt\;t 
of V£6,ooo a year, and with those figures I confer I never 
co'uld arrive at the results to which the right hon. Gentleman 
has come. Now, Sir, are there any other- .reasons with 
regard to Maynooth 'Which should also make the Irish Pro- 
testant Church refrain from accepting the proposition of the 
right hon. Gentleman? I think that such reasons 4 may be 
found in the source from which the right hon. Gentleman 
has acknowledged, not only in his speech, but in his Pill, 
that the compensation for the College of Maynooth is to be 
derived. 

This appears to me to be a subject of great seriousness, 
and one on which the right \^p.. Gentleman owes an expla- 
nation to the House. If there was anything which we 
understood from th$*debates of last Session, and ‘from the 
speeches of last autumn — iPthere was anything which" was 
more clearly understood than another from the fervid decla- 
rations made on the impassioned hustings of Lancashire, it 
was this, that although the Protestant Church of Ireland was 
to be plutftlered, not\e of its property was to be given to the 
ministers of any ^ther religion, and none of its property was 
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t# be allied to imperial purposes. There were the reite- 
rated' pledges given to the country ; anji upon the understand- 
ing of* those and o£ similar declarations, no doubt* the vote of 
count ry % was taken. 

AVeli, Sir, are thofe pledges redeemed by the measure 
before us ? Is that .double engagement of the Prime Minister 
fulfilled? #1 *put it to Vie candour qf^both sides of the 1 
House. I have referred to the debates of the last Session 
of Parliament, and to the declarations macle from the 
hustings of Lancashire last auturfm; but, Sir, I need not 
have revived any painful memories; I might have ap- 
pealed to the preamble of the right lion. Gentleman’s own 
£81. In the preamble "it is said that it k expedient to do 
several things — that the Irish Church should cease to be 
established by law, that the proceeds of the property of til e 
said Church** after satisfying all just and equitable claims, 
shbuld be held and applied for the Advantage of the Irish 
pecrple, but not for the maintenafoe of any Church, or of 
the clgrgy of any o*ther communion, nor for “the teaching 
of religion.” Why, # Sir, that is the preamble of the Bill. 
One would have supposed that the arrangement was m 4 ide 
after the Bill had been drawn, and that by some inadver- 
tence — nobody attends to a preamble — the original preambfb 
was allowed to remain. It must be & e gamble of the first 
Cabinet Council — it cannot be that of the lgst. 

But how stands the case as regards the fulfilment of the 
pledges*that all the property of the Irish Protestant Church 
should be devoted to Irish, afid not to Imperial purposes ? 
Maynooth is supported at this moment by the Exchequer 
of the Empire. The Regium Donum is supplied from 
Downing- Street. But now they are both to b f e supplied by 
the confiscation of property which, whether it*be Roman 
Catholic or Protestant prgperty originally-.-! do fibt now go 
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into questions of that kind — both Roman Catholic *and Pro- 
testant must agree with me is Irish property, and to that 
amount the" Imperial Exchequer is to be relieved, in the face 
of pledges which all must acknowledge were- repeatedly a 
solemnly given, and under which no such result could have 
been contemplated. 

Now, let us see \yhat may be the general result on the 
state of the Protestant Church when this measure is carried 
*to completion; because, however unnatural, however im- 
possible it may seem that the Church of Ireland should co- 
operate with the right hon. Genpeman, we cannot discuss 
the merifs of this measure unless, as we proceed with it, we 
assume that the Church will, however unwillingly, co-oper&t? 
with him.' Assuming, then, that they will co-operate with 
him — assuming that his plan is carried out, let us glance at 
what in a few years will be the position of th.p Protestant 
Church in Ireland. / nd I put this before hon. Gentlemen 
on either side of the House, convinced that in respect to a 
great measure of this kind they must be impressed with the 
wisdom of acting with generosity as well as justice. Now, 
it is quite on the cards — it is not only possible, but highly 
protable — that in a certain number of years, probably in the 
tin years which the right hon. Gentleman fixes upon, the 
Irish Protestant CKurch will not have a shilling of property; 
while they will, see, on the other hand, a richly endowed 
Roman Catholic clergy and a ^ery comfortable Presbyterian 
body, and both provided for out of their own property*. Well, 
is it desirable that such results, not of severe justice, but I 
say of unnecessary injustice, should be accomplished by 
Parliament ? It is very true that it is said there is a the sum 
of ^500,000 which will go to the Irish Church in satis- 
faction of the private endowments created since 1660. I do 
not touch «ow on .what I thought the highly unsatisfactory 
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part of Jhe right hon. Gentleman’s speech, fixing on the year 
i( 56 o* for in* criticising this measure* with the jgreat ihdui- 
gerice of the House, I must, of course, omit many points. 
Bitt tlie interest on that ,£500,000 — which it is by no means 
dear to me w^l be £500,000, though I will take it as half 
a million — the interest on that sum would not keep in repair 
the churches* of which tfe have heard r^much. If they are 
to undertake the repair of those churches, th<ye ipust be a 
fund for the purpose, and £i6,qoo or £17,000 a year would 
be absorbed in that way. Well, Miat else have they got ? 
What* is most extraordinary, the right hon. Gentleman 
has absolutely proposed that £20,000 a year for t$n years, 

£200,000 id all, should be given to the body # of Church 
Commissioners in Dublin who are to manage this great 
transaction. Why, will not the new Church Body have as 
large a task 4 J;o fulfil, which will probably cost them £10,000 
a -year, or it rfiay be £20,000 ? — fos( if they do their work 
•completely, it can hardly be less dkipensive than that of the 
Church Commissioners. There must be funds to create 
and organise that new ecclesiastical world to which the right 
hon. Gentleman looks as the means of accomplishing, his 
purpose. 

So much for the general result upon the condition of tlte 
Irish Protestant Church; but I wish n#w to place before 1 
the House the general result of the whole sqfreme of confis- 
cation. And what is it ? If is Jh e old story. Assuming — 
which I* will do for the sake of argument — that the good sense 
and good temper of the House will modify all thft arrange- 
ments about Maynooth, will take care that justice, ample jus- 
tice, shall be done to that institution, but at the same time no 
injustice clone to the Protestant Church, and that the engage- 
ments of the l&inistry shall be completely fulfilled in that re- 
spect— assuming that to be the case,*what do I S$e in this 
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Bill ? Why, that the whole property of the Churcfy of Ire- 
land, ‘generally speaking, will go to the landlords. Well, the 
landl&rds of Ireland have had a slice of that property before. 
For 30 years they have had ;£i 00,000 a year. They havg* 
probably had ^3,000,000 of that property ; and what good 
has it done them? Is the state of Ireland more tranquil 
'and serene, or have t^ey better preserved the institutions to 
which they were deyoted, because they for a moment 
accepted any share of that plunder ? Why, we all know that 
nothing of the kind has followed. And what is it that is 
now proposed? Why, a scheme tvlpch, when we come to 
investigate it, clearly shows that the whole df the tithe rent- 
charge is to be absorbed in the k\nd. r The Fight hon. Ge*^ 
tlenim says that every landowner may buy up' the tithe 
rent charge on his land, when his tithe rent-charge will be 
instantly absorbed in his land ; and then if the* landowner 
will not buy the tithe yent-charge the right hon. Gentleman 
makes out a compulsom'account by which the landowner' 
shall seem to buy it. But the result is that the whole of the 
tithe rent-charge will be immediately absorbed in the land, 
and, that there will be a complicated system of pecuniary 
transactions extending over a period of forty-five years. Five 
afld forty years’ engagements of Irish landlords ! And that, 

1 too, in a country w^ich' confiscates Church property — in a 
country where there is a land question looming in the future. 
Do you not think that the landlords will want justice done to 
the land ? Do you not think they will come forward and say, 
— “ Well/if the land question snust be settled, we will take 'a 
part in its settlement ?” Depend upon it when the great rising 
occurs — when the great demand to which I have referred is 
made, and expounded by the eloquence and learning of the 
clergy of th# three Churches — the Irish landlords will won- 
derfully syinpathis^ with that new Act of Settlement. And 
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Aen that demand is made, the right hon. Gentleman will 
lave eitlier to accede to it, or he mu^t take refuge in ai¥>ther 
iternative, which I will in a moment mention*. Well, the 
ithe rent-charge is to be absorbed in the land, with engage- 
ments* spreading ovef forty-five years. There have be<?n en- 
gagements wit\ the English Exchequer for shorter terms 
which wese dever fulfilled. ^ 

And what is done with the surplus? The surplus is 
given to the maintenance of pauper lunatics and other puf- 
poses of that kind. Well, but there are pauper lunatics in 
other * countries besides » Ireland. I* have been looking 
into the number of pauper Jpnatics in Ireland anfl^ in Eng- 
hftid, and although we* are told, as a Cabinet secret, that 
there* cve # *idiots peculiar to Ireland, I do no! find •that 
the number of pauper lunatics in Ireland is greater, rela- 
tively to population, than in England, or that in Ireland 
they cost more in proportion than /hey do here. English 
'County Members generally are atye to speak on this point. 
In ny own county of Buckingham we have built within a 
very few years a lunatic asylum upon a costly scale. We 
did it in deference to the commands of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and it has added considerably to our rates. It may 
have been a necessary and proper expenditure, but wa£ a 
very costly one. We have not yet* fulfilled all our engage-* 
ments in respect to it, anj} this has been qpe of those sub- 
jects which have occasioned ^considerable dissatisfaction 
among* the great body of the population. No doubt the 
object is a proper one, but Vow can you justify yourself to 
your constituents who are grumbling about the county rates, 
especially supposing that you should have to pay ^3,000 
next Quarter. Sessions, if they say, “We understand the 
Prime Minister, who affects to be the friend of,the land, so 
far as Ireland is concerned, is going to hjve paujfer lunatics 
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paid for out of the Church funds. Now, if the Irish Church 
is to he confiscated and the funds applied in this way, why 
should not our pauper lunatics have the same sort of sup- 
port ?” Sir, whatever is given for the maintenance of paugp*' 
lunatics or any object of that kind will go, pr at least the 
great bulk of it will go, to the proprietors of the soil, what- 
ever hocus pocus we may be told to the contrary. *1 entirely 
disapprove of that. 

’There is another subject to which at this hour I shall only 
very briefly advert. I will how assume that, notwithstanding 
the apparent impossibility of the Irish-Church being induced 
to co-operate with the right ho 1 *.. Gentleman, notwithstand- 
ing the unjust, and, as I think, preposterous arrangement' 
which, if they did co-operate with him, they would assist in 
accomplishing — I will for the moment assume that this body 
will so co-operate with him, and will endeavour <o carry out 
the purposes of this Bift, and therefore it is necessary to con- 
sider how the New Chinch Body is to be created. Consi- 
der the possibility of the thing. There are 700,00c Pro- 
testants scattered over Ireland. Sometimes' they form a 
tolerably adequate portion of the population, but often a 
very sparse one. Although alarmed and aggrieved and 
snorting under what they consider intolerable injuries, 
find many of theii under the influence of great fear, 
they are suddenly called upoqj ?y the Prime Minister of 
the country to accomplish that which would require all his 
ingenuity and all hi% statesmanlike power to achieve, — 
namely, to* create a new ecclesiastical power independent 
of the State which shall accomplish all those offices which 
the Church in union with the State, and with its admirable 
temper when ^sisted by the State, has found it extremely 
difficult to fulfil *and agree about. And this is to be done 
ip the course of 3 fcw months. The clergy and the lait y—* 
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plundered and perplexed clergy and laity — are to do 
hat which would require constant ^Cabinet councils'! and 
wen 'years of mature opd experienced deliberations, ’Who 
yjg the clergy nnd laity of Ireland ? How are you to call 
lie voices of^these* 700,000 scattered people? We are 
often told about, the case of the disendowment of the 
Church irt Canada — a most absurd insV^ce to bring forward, 
as there is no analogy between the £wo cases. % In Canada, 
indeed, you did say that the clergy and laity were to come 
to some decision on these impoftant points, but then you 
defined the laity. In yoar Act you said that the 1 jity should 
be represented^ and you stated by what franchise^ the laity 
were to Ijq elected. But nothing of the kind is proposed to 
be doni now. No single step is taken to assist thesennen 
if. they were willing to overcome the immense difficulties#and 
obstacles wfeich they must inevitably encounter. What is 
to be the result if they do not dr/ that which no human 
being under such circumstances £am do ? Why the State is 
to sei^e upon the whole property of the Church, thus violat- 
ing the first dtity qf a trustee, and shaking confidence in the 
tenure of property of every kind in the country. The £tate 
is to take the whole property of the Church to itself, and to 
do what it likes with it, defying law and justice, and treatfhg 
the claims of the Protestants o£ Ireland fvith the utmost con* 
tumely and contempt. • 

Now, Sir, this is to be tlie remedial policy for Ireland. 
You hlive been disturbed and disyjicted by a clergy not 
connected with the State, atod therefore you rfte now to 
have three sets of clergy not connected with the State. 
You have complained over and over again that one of the 
great evils of Ireland was the want of a variety of classes. 
But here is an Act which destroys a. class.. \ou have told 
us night after night thatihe curse of Irel/nd was'the want of 
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resident proprietors, but here is legislation to do aw&y with a 
greatVumber of resident proprietors. The curse of Ireland, 
as every one knows, is its poverty, but herd is an Act to con- 
fiscate property ! 

Sir, I said there was an alternative. When “ I ventured to 
, express to the House the probably consequences of this 
scheme of the right hoft. Gentleman, I stated to the House that 
they must contemplate the possibility of great and con- 
tinued discontent in Irelaqd r ; that that discontent would be 
connected with the question of the tenure of land ; that 
the clergy*. disendowed according to their own statements at 
different r periods, but both of them agreeing that they had 
been disendowed, would becomd the natural and -powerful 
mouthpiec.es of this general discontent ; and that you would 
have to yield to the demands which the whole, nation 
through its most powerful organs would advance, and with 
which demands I vcnt'un,' to say the Irish landlords would , 
unite. Their claim would be for restoration. All classes 
would call upon you to restore the popular ectate 'which 
you have confiscated, and, whatever difference of opinion 
might still subsist between different Churches, all Churches 
wpuld agree that Irish property was national property. I 
say, then, that you would have to consent to that restora- 
tion unless you toox refuge 'in an alternative. I think the 
alternative would be this. I *lrmk you might resist what 
was called a restoration of their rights, and which would 
probably ]mng about' v* scene of universal tumult. Instead, 
of complying with this demand you would say to them, — 
“There shall be religious equality between the two coun- 
tries. You disendowed clergy shall not have ground to 
complain of bfcing treating differently from any clergy, and 
we will appljr to* the Church in England the same principles 
which we have applied to the Church in Ireland.” That 
conclusion appears to me to be inevitable. I have no 
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doubt that there are some gentlemen who ^ear me who 
would not regret such a consummation. I am perfectly 
aware diat there are Gentlemen sitting in this ’House' who 
ttfnprove su^h a* policy, and that they have in the country a 
party which likewise 'approves such a policy. But I do not 
approve such a policy, and I am sure, whatever their ma- 
jority may be, they will’ not grudge the right of assert-' 
ing in this house the propriety of my .opinion. t Sir, t> I believe 
that that result will be inevitable. Indeed, it may be in- 
ferred from the language of th b Prime Minister that he 
himself though lie may not now apprbve, still contemplates 
it. Now, I cannot believe* that the disendowmeyt of the 
►Church of England coTild, occur without »vcry great disturb- 
ances’. »1 am convinced that it might lead to consequences 
which those who have not given a very long consideration 
to the subject may think impossible or remote. I believe 
that these consequences would be iyar at hand. England 
cannot afford revolution. England has had her revolutions. 
It is yideed because she had revolutions about 200 years 
ago, before other nations had their revolutions, that she gained 
her great start in wealth and in empire. 

Now, Sir, what have we gained by those revolutions ? A 
period of nearly 200 years of great serenity and the secured 
stability of the State. I attribute * theie happy character-’ 
istics of our history to th e*circum s tan c e, tha* in this interval 
we did solve two of the finest a^d profoundest political pro- 
blems. * We accomplished complete 0 personal and, in time, 
complete political liberty and combined them vdth order. 
We achieved complete religious liberty, and we united it 
with a national faith. These two immense exploits have won 
for this country regulated freedom and temperate religion, 
and these blessings we have, I am bound, to «ay, secured 
mainly by die action — sometimes the un/onscious action — 
but entirely by the action of the two great parties in the 
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State. I have often, when I have had to consider the lv's- 
tory of what are called Whigs and Tories, been surprised 
that— after great national vicissitudes, and notwithstanding 
the enormous blunders and mistakes which confessedly bo tb 
have made, and the occasional violence, not to say faction, 
of their conduct which our annals record — these two great 
parties should alwa^ reappear. That fact proven that there 
must be t something very deep in their roots, and that they 
must have touched the heart of the people. 

Speaking now, not as a partisan, I believe the Tory 
party, however it may at times have erred, has always 
been thp friend of local government, and that the instinct 
of the nation made it feel that .on local government pUi 
tica'l freedom depended. It has been the glor.ous pri- 
vilege of the great Whig party to achieve religious liberty, 
because by as wise an instinct they felt that religious liberty 
must be based on the connexion between civil authority and 
ecclesiastical influence.. These have secured to us the 
advantages we enjoy. In this age we seem to have for- 
gotten by what heroic efforts the great blessings of regulated 
free/lom and temperate religion have been secured, and how 
much they have tended to the greatness and the glory of 
our common country. Custom has made this a strong and 
tradition has made it a wisp nation. There are now high- 
flying statesmen who make war pn tradition and scorn cus- 
tom. I, for one, will not take upon myself the responsibility 
of their courses. I l^ave expressed feebly, but freely, as our 
political life permits, my view of the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman at the head of the Government. I believe the 
Bill he has introduced for the disestablishment and disen- 
dovyment of t[ie Church in Ireland to be a dangerous mea- 
sure, and I#lecwe its consideration with confidence to the 
prudence and patriotism of Parliament. 
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ADIES itad GENTLEMEN ,-^Vhcn I last had the 
honour of addressing the nf^nbcrs of the Manches- 
ter Athemculn they were struggling for the existence 
of their instigation. That was a critical moment in their 
fortunes. They had incurred a considerable debt in, its 
establishment; the number of its members had gradually, 
and even for some years considerably, decreased ; and, ih 
appealing to the sympathies of the ^community, they were, 
unfortunately, appealing to^those who were themselves only 
^emerging from a period of sev%re % and lengthened suffering. 
A year has elapsed, and the efforts that you then made to 
extricate yourselves from time difficulties may ‘’now be 
fairly examined. That considerable debt has been liqui- 
dated ; the number of your members has been trebled — I 
believe quadrupled ; and I am happy to say that your for- 
tunes have raflied, while that suffering and syrrounding 
community once more meet together ir> prosperity end 
success. 
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I think k not inopportune, at this moment of secuilty 
and serene fortune, that we should clearly understand the 
object for which this great struggle has been made. , TJndcr 
ciroumstances which, if not desperate, filled .you with^tke 
darkest gloom, you resolved like men to e^erl your utrfiost 
energies ; you aj)plied yourselves f to those difficulties with 
manly energy — with manly discretion. Not to'o confident 
in yourselves, you appealed, and appealed successfully, to 
the softer sex, who you thought would sympathise with an 
institution intended ^to humanise and refine. > Dux faminct 
facti might indeed be the motto of your institution, for it 
was mltinly by their influence 'you obtainec] the result which 
we now 'Celebrate. But if the object you hadjt f stake Nvis 
of so great consequence, if it justified exertions so remark- 
afie, made too at a moment when energy was doubly valu- 
able, because all were dispirited, it would, .1 ^think, be not 
unwise for us clearly^to, understand what was the object for 
which we then exerted' ourselves, whether it was one which 
justified that great sacrifice, and, if it were, to inquire why 
it was ever imperilled. To-night we ar r honoured by many, 
who, like myself, are strangers, except in feeling, to your 
community. We are honoured too by the presence of de- 
putations from many societies in this county and the North 
of England, who acknowledge a sympathy and an analogy 
of pursuit wifn the Athenaeum' of Manchester. It will be 
well then to place before them briefly for their instruction, 
and perhaps it may not be without profit to remind you, 
what that institution is that you have struggled to uphold, 
but the existence of which was once in danger. 

I think it is seven or eight years ago that some of the 
leading members of your community, remembering perhaps 
that there c was a time when they regretted that for them such 
advantages did Aot exist, thought they would establish in 
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thfs great# city some institution that might offer to the youth 
of Manchester relaxation which might 'elevate, and a distrac- 
tion Which would save them from a senseless dissipation. 
Th'jy thought thfe time # had arrived when a duty devoted 
on *those who tgok a leading part in the community that 
they should sympathise with the wants of the rising race, 
and therefore they resolved to establish institution where 
the advantages I have referred to might be supjliied? With' 
these views they resolved, in the £irst instance, that some 
place should be supplied where the yputh of Manchester 
might become perfectly acquainted with the passing mind 
and passions, an^L feelings, arifl intelligence of the agS. That 
iflea was tl*?. foundation of your news-room. They rightly 
understood that the newspaper was the most effective arm # of 
the.press* It may in fact be considered as the infantry of 
the press. 4t Js not indeed a complete battalion — you 
require ordnance and artillery, ^n d a brilliant cavalry; 
above all, you require the staff an # d commander-in-chief, 
that, wkhout^^absolutely or actively interfering in the fray, 
surveys all that occurs, and is ready at all times to apply 
itself to the quarter which requires counsel ; but still you 
may consider the journal as the most efficient arm of th* 
press. With these views they furnished a^hamber in which 
the members of the Athenaeum ‘might become acquainted, 
£>y the perusal of the chief 7ou*nals of the empire, with all 
that was passing in the country, till that was agitating and 
interesting the public mind — which might supply them with 
that information, and guide them in forming those opinions, 

, which it is the duty df every citizen of a free community to 
be acquainted with and to entertain. But, conscious that, 
however qualified the journal is to stimulate Curiosity, to 
assist investigation, to guide opinion, the knowle<fg« of that 
individual that is limited By the daily pres^ is in danger of 
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becoming superficial, you thought that the members of this 
institution* should have some means of consulting the ;more 
matured opinions, the more accurate researches of the literary 
mind of this and other countries, an(J wisely you made/thfe 
chamber in which they might read the newspaper an ante- 
room only to the library. You formed k collection which is 
now not contemptible in numbers, for you may^count it by 
thousands f which, hbwever, is not so great as many of you 
must desire, and which,, in passing, I may be permitted to 
say with great humility, is deficient in one respect which is 
no dis^ace to it, because it is a deficiency which is shared 
by every great collection in this country, and I believe in 
Eprope, 'but which I should be 'glad and you wov Id be proud 
Iq see supplied in Manchester — I mean in that department 
which may be described as a commercial library. Man- 
chester, which was once merely an assembkgh of manufac- 
tures, is now a great \n ercan tile emporium, and at slight ex- 
pense and with no great difficulty, if there were sufficient zeal, 
you might make a collection of all those interesting and 
isolated tracts on commerce which at various times during 
tlie last century appeared in England, which now with diffi- 
culty you can refer to, but which would form in a collection 
a peculiar and interesting body of commercial literature, and 
which, by the bye, you cafinot find in the national repository 
of this country. 

You who had thus furnished the members of this insti- 
tution with the jofifnal which gave them the information 
and feelings of the hour, the library where they might correct 
the hasty opinions which perhaps that passing criticism* 
is apt to engender — you knew there were many tfot deficient 
in ability^, hot deficient in aptness or febling, to whom 
the very 1 ceremony of reading is irksome, and who require 
to be appealed to by another means perhaps at first 
sight more captivating. Therefore you formed a theatre 
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where lectures were given, where the experiments of phi* 
•losophy^ the* investigations of literature, and # the pro- 
lusions of art, were rendered agreeable to the audience 
by the charms of the human voice. You were not consent 
will? having raised art institution where the journal, the 
library, and till lecture-room were always prepared to 
enlighten o * aftiuse — you remembered tjipse wise words of 
Charles V., who said that “ the man wbp knew t\i£> languages 
had two souls and two lives,” and therefore you established 
classes by which the youth of this 5ity might initiate them* 
selves in a knowledge of tlie modern languages. Y^ur plan 
was comprehensive, but it was^not limited even by thi%fourth 
division. You kriew welf that in a free country, in a country 
that pricks itself upon the science and practice of s£lf- 
government, it is the duty — at least it is the interest — of Stll 
men to b*e able to express themselves in public with per- 
spicuity, and, -if possible, with elegancy therefore you estab- 
lished a discussion society, an institution in harmony with 
the political life ancf social manners of England. Having 
thus amply pr&’fidec^ for the formation of the mind of your 
new and rising community, you still remembered (borrowing 
a happy idea from those races of antiquity to whom you 
owe your name) that any education that confined itself t<? 
sedentary pursuits was essentially imperfect, that the body 
well as the mind should^be cultivated — y<au wisely, and 
in no common and ordinary spirit, established a gymnasium. 
These are the principal characteristics # of your institution. 
Tliere are others on which it wtmld be wearisome t& dwelt ; 
but I have placed before you six principal objects that you 
had desire^ to attain. Having taken this large and compre- 
hensive view of the wants of your society, and fleeting them 
with a spirit so liberal and large, you took* th« best and 
wisest step. You knew w#dl* the effect thaV£ rc hitecture pro- 
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duces on the human mind : you determined therefore that 
yohr establishment should be embodied in an edifice Jhat' 
should please the imagination and satisfy the taste.;. You 
invijted the most eminent of modern architects^ Undeyhe 
roof of a noble elevation you supplied' the rnpns for pursuing 
those studies that I have indicated ; and this is a simple ac- 
count of the Manchester Athenaeum. 

It is difficult to conceive how a nobler purpose, if for a 
moment we dilate upon it, could have animated your inten- 
tions. When we remember the class of your community for 
which tftis institution was particularly adapted, — when we 
conceive, difficult as it is, surrounded as we noware with luxury 
and pleasure, — when we attempt to picture to pjir imaglna* 
tiohs what is the position of a youth, perhaps of v&y tender 
ye'ars, sent, as I am informed is very frequently the case, 
from a remote district, to form his fortunes dn this great 
metropolis of labour and of science, — when we think of that 
youth, tender in age, witfi no domestic hearth to soothe and 
stimulate, to counsel or control, — when we picture « him to 
ourselves after a day of indefatigable t$il, l£it to his lonely 
evenings and his meagre lodgings without a friend and with- 
out a counsellor, flying to dissipation from sheer want of 
distraction, and perhaps involved in vice before he is con- 
scious of the fatal*net that is surrounding him — what a con- 
trast to his position does it offer cvhen we picture him to our-* 
selves with a feeling of setf-confidence, which supports and 
sustains him after h\^day of toil, entering a great bstablish- 
ment wliere every thing that' can satisfy curiosity, that can 
form taste, that can elevate the soul of man, and lead to 
noble thoughts and honourable intentions, -surrounds 
him ! When we think of the convenience and the 
comfort, v the 1 kindness and the sympathy which, with 
a due decorunx of manners, ke is sure to,, command, 
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—••this y # outh, who but a few hours before wa$ a stranger 
— viewing ah institution like the ^present only in ‘this 
limited aspect, one mu^t regard it as a great harbour of 
intellectual refuge and social propriety. 

if my description ot what this institution offers to us, if 
my view of what it. in some degree supplies, be just, what, 
I must inrfuire, is the reason that an institution, the prospe- 
rity of which now cannot be doubted, but so # brie/ a time - 
ago could have been apparently in the last stage of its 
fortunes ? It is not an agreeable task — I fear it may be 
considered by some an ♦invidious one — if I, wjao am a 
stranger among you, should attempt to play the critic upon 
yohr conduct ; tut I feel confidence in ytfur indulgence. I 
remembtr the kindness which has placed me in this honour- 
able position, and therefore I shall venture to express to £ou 
the two reason^ to which I think the dangerous state of our 
position mu&t fairly be ascribed. I would say, in the first 
plate, without imputing the slightest fault to the originators 
of thisjnstitution, wishing to be most distinctly understood 
as not only 'itot jmputing any fault to them, but most 
decidedly being of opinion that the fault does not lie at their 
door; still I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that, in the 
origin of this institution, by circumstances not foreseen, and 
which certainly were not intended, a party, a limited, and a 
, sectarian feeling, in some «iegjee pervaded its management. 
I confess, myself, that it appear* to me that it would have 
been a fharvel had it been otherwise. ••When we remember 
the'great changes that had then but very recently occurred 
in this country — when we recall to our mind not only the 
great changes that had occurred, but the still greater ones 
that were menaced and discussed — when we remember 
what an influence is created when loqp.1 jealotisy^blends with 
political passion — it is net difficult to imagine, because there 
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are none of vs present but in their sphere must have felt its 
influence — it is not wonderful that men of different political 
opinions should look with extreme jealousy upon each other. 
A cpmbination of peculiar circumstances that created a 
balanced state of parties in those places where* the struggle 
for dominion and power takes place, very much assisted this 
feeling; and that^such a feeling existed throughout all 
England, in z degree more intense and more virulent than 
has ever been equalled in the history of this country, I think 
no man will deny, and all must deplore. For my own part, I 
really bejjeve that, had that party and sectarian feeling pro- 
ceeded in the same ratio of virulence as it has done for the 
last twelve or fourteen years, it must' have exercised a barba- 
rising influence upon public sentiments and public manners. 
There are some amongst us now, I know, who believe that 
the period has arrived when a great effort mush be made to 
emancipate this country from the degrading thraldom of 
faction — to terminate, m possible, that extreme, that secta- 
rian, and limited view, in which all human conduct is ex- 
amined, observed, and criticised — to p,ut tCri end to that 
exclusiveness, which, in its peculiar sphere, is just as delete- 
rious as that aristocratical exclusiveness of manners which has 
produced so much evil ; and, as far as I can form an 
opinion, these vieVs have -met with sympathy from every 
part of the country. I look ijpo& it that to-night — I hope I 
am not mistaken — we arei-met to consummate and to cele- 
brate the emancipation of this city, at least as far as 
the Athenaeum extends, from the influence of these feelings. 
I hope that our minds and our hearts are alike open to the 
true character of this institution, to the necessities which 
have createcHt, to the benefits to which it leads; and happy 
I shall bS, arid all, l am sure, who are assisting me this 
evening, if it pro^e that our efforts, 1 'however humble, may have 
assisted in so delightful and so desirable a consummation. 
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Now, that is one of the reasons, why I believe a blight 
seemed to have fallen over our fortunes. I think at the 
same time that there is another cause that has, until re- 

* i 

cently, exercised an injurious effect upon the position of 
tilts institution. I think that a too limited view ol its real 
character has \>een taken even by those who were inclined 
to view it»in # a spirit of extreme friendliness. It has been* 
looked upon in the light of a luxury^ and not pi a.necessity 
— as a means of enjoyment in the hour of prosperity from 
which we ought to be debarred When the adverse moment 
has arrived ; so that when trade wa£ prospering^ when all 
was sunshine, a man might condescend to occupy Jiis spare 
hnurs in something £lsq* than in a melancholy brooding 
over the state of the country — that, when returns were rapid 
and profits ready, one might deign to cultivate tine’s facul- 
ties, anil become acquainted with what the mind of Europe 
Was conceiting or executing ; but these were delights to be 
reserved only for those chosen* l^ours. Now that, I am 
boun*l frankly to "say, is not the view which I take of this 
question— thg idea which I have formed of the real 
character of the Manchester Athenceum. I look upon jt as 
part of that great educational movement which is the noble 
and ennobling characteristic of the age in which we liVe. 
Viewing it in that light, I cannpt consent myself that it shall 4 
be supported by fits an*} starts. The impulse which has 
given us that movement inln^dern times is one that may 
be traced to an age that may now # be considered remote,, 
tlitiugh the swell of the waters has but recently Approached 
our own shores. .Heretofore society was established ne- 
ce.-sarily* on a very different principle to that which is now 
its basis. As civilisation has gradually progressed, it has 
equalised the physical qualities of man. - Instead of the 
strong arm it is the strong head that is now the moving 
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principle of society. You have disenthroned Force, and 
placed on her high scat Intelligence ; and the necessary 
consequence of this great revolution is, that it has become 
the duty and the delight equally of every citiiento cultivate 
his faculties. The prince of all philosophy has told you / in 
an immortal apophthegm so familiar to ydu all that it is 
written now in your. halls and chambers, “Knowledge is 
power.” If 1;hat memorable passage had been pursued by 
tlie student who first announced this discovery of that great 
man to society, he would have found an oracle not less 
striking, apd in my mind certainly- not less true ; for Lord 
Bacon has not only said that “ knowledge is power,” but 
living one century after the discQveiy of the printing-pre&s, 
he has also announced to the world that “knowledge is 
pleasure.” Why, when the great body of mankind had be- 
come familiar with this great discovery — when they learned 
that a new source was ppened to them of influence and en- 
joyment, is it wonderfi^ that from that hour the heart of' 
nations has palpitated with the desire of becoming ac- 
quainted with all that has happened, an$ wkfflspeculating 
on what may occur? It has indeed produced upon the 
popular intellect an influence almost as great as — I might 
sa$r analogous to — the great change which was produced 
upon the old commercial world by the discovery of the 
Americas. A new standard of v&lue was introduced, and, 
after this, to be distinguished*, man must be intellectual. 
Nor, indeed, am I surprised that this feeling has so "power- 
fully infludneed our race ; for the idea that human happiness 
is dependent on the cultivation of the jnind, and on the 
discovery of truth, is, next to the conviction of our immor- 
tality, the idea t the most full of consolation to man ; for the 
cultivation^ cf the mind has no limits, and truth is the only 
thing that is eternal. Indeed* when you consider what a 
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man is who knows only what is passing underpins own eyes, 
and' what the condition of the sams man must be who be- 
longs to an institution like the one which has assembled us 
together to-night, is it — ought it to be — a matter of surprise 
tl!ht, ’from* that motnent to the present, you have liad a 
general feeling throughout the civilised world in favour of 
the diffusion of knowledge ? A man who knows nothing’ 
but the history of the passing hour^ who knojvs nothing of 
the history of the past, but that a certain person whose 
brain was as vacant as his own Occupied the same house as 
himself, who in a mome&t of despondency or of gloom has 
no hope in the morrow because he has read noting that 
has taught hinf that tilt njorrow has any changes — that man, 
compaiecfwith him who has read the most ordinary abridg- 
ment of history, or the most common philosophical specu- 
lation, is distinct and different an animal as if he had 
fallen from*some other planet, was influenced by a different 
' organisation, working for a. differed? end, and hoping for a 
different result, ft is knowledge that equalises the social 
condition 8jF -mam— that gives to all, ‘however different their 
political position, passions which are in common, and en- 
joyments which are universal. Knowledge is like the mys- 
tic ladder in the patriarch’s dream. Its base rests on die 
primeval earth — its crest is lqst id th^ shadowy splendoui* 
of the empyrean ; while f,he great authors \gho for tradition- 
ary ages have held the chSn, of science and philosophy, 
of po&y and erudition, are the angels ascending and de-^ 
Scending the sacred scale, and maintaining, as it were, the 
communication between man and heaven. This feeling is 
so universal that there is no combination of society in any 
age in which it has not developed itself. It may, indeed, 
be partly restrained under despotic governpier^Sj under pe- 
culiar systems of retarded civilisation ; # but it is a conse- 
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quence as incidental to the spirit and the genius of th$ 
Christian civilisation of*Europe, as that the day should fol- 
low night, and the stars should shine according to their -laws 
and order. Why, the very name of the institution that 
brings us together illustrates the fact— I can recall, and\I 
think I see more than one gentleman around Are who equally 
can recall the hours jji which we wandered amid 

“Fields that cool llyssus laves.” 


I am sure, at least, that my honourable Friend the Member 
for Stockport (Mr. Cobden) has a lively recollection of that 
immortal stream, for I remember oi\e of the most effective 
allusions he made to it in one of the most admirable* speeches 
I eypr listened to. But, notwithstanding that allusion, I 
would still appeal to the poetry of his constitution, and I 
know it abounds in that quality. I am sure that he could 
not have looked with off - amotion on that immortal scene. 
I still can remember tnat olive-crowned plain, that sunset 
crag, that citadel fane of ineffable beauty ! j^That \vas a 
brilliant civilisation developed by a gifted race more than 
2000 years ago ; at a time when the ancestors of the manu- 
facturers of Manchester, who now clothe the world, were 
themselves covered^with skins, and tattooed like the red men 
of the wilderness. But influences more powerful even than 
the awful lapse of time separate # and distinguish you from 
that race. They were the children of the sun ; you live in 
a distant, ca rugged, ahd northern clime. They bowed be- 
fore different altars, they followed different customs, they 
were modified by different manners. Votaries of the Beau- 
tiful, they sought in Art the means of embodying their pas- 
sionate conceptions ; you have devoted your energies to 
Utility; aiid by the means of a power almost unknown tQ 
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^btiquity, by its miraculous agencies, you have applied its 
creative force to every combination df human circumstances 
that could produce your objects. Yet, amid the toil and 
triumphs of your scientific industry, upon you there fomcs 
the undefinabjc, the irresistible yearning for intellectual 
refinement-rryou build an edifice consecrated to those beau- 
tiful emotions and to those civilising studies in which they 
excelled, and you impress upon its front a> name takqp 
from — 

“Where on /Tu^nn shores a city rose, 

Built nobly, clear the air, and light the soil, 

Aliens, the eye of Greece, mother of arts 
And eloquence !’o 

What !t beautiful tribute to immortal genius 1 What a sublime 
incentive to eternal fame ! Then, when the feeling is sc uni- 
versal, when it is one which modern civilisation is nurturing 
and developing, who does not feel that it is not only the most 
benevolent, but tjie most politic fain g you can do to avail 
yourselves^ of its influence, and to direct in every way the 
formation of "tha& character upon which intellect must now 
necessarily exercise an irresistible influence? We cannot 
shut our eyes any longer to the immense revolution which 
lias taken place. Knowledge is no longer a lonely ereniite 
that offers an occasional and captivating hospitality to some 
wandering pilgrim; knowledge is now found in the market- 
place, a citizen and a leader^of citizens. The spirit has 
touched the multitude ; it has impregnated the mass — 

j “ Totamque infusa per artus, 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpora miscct.”* 

* ViRG. sEn* vi. 726, 727 : — 

This active mind, infused through all the^space, 

Unites and mingles with the mighty mass. J - 

Dryderis Translation* 
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I would say one word now to those for whom this institu- 
tion is not entirely but principally formed. I would -address 
myself to the youth on whom the hopes of all societies repose 
and depend. I doubt not that they feel conscious of the 
position which they occupy — a position which, under all cfr- 
jcumstances, at all periods, and in every clime and country, is 
one replete with duty The youth of a nation are the trustees 
of posterity ; but the youth I address have duties peculiar to 
the position which they occupy. They are the rising 
generation of a society unprecedented in the history of the 
world ; ttat is at once powerful and new. In other parts of 
the king(k)in the remains of air ancient civilisation are pre- 
pared to guide, to cultivate, to influence the rising mind; 
but fhey are bom in a miraculous creation of novel powers, 
andht is rather a providential instinct that has developed 
the necessary means of maintaining the order of your new 
civilisation, than the matured foresight of man. This is their 
inheritance. They will be called on to . perform duties — 
great duties. I, for one, wish for their sakes and for the sake 
of our country, that they may be performed greatly. I give 
to them that counsel which I have ever given to youth, and 
which I believe to be the wisest and the best — I tell them 
to aspire. I believe that the man who does not look up will 
look down ; and th&x the spirit that does not dare to soar is 
destined perhap9 to grovel. Every individual is entitled to 
aspire to that position which ‘he believes his faculties qualify 
him to occupy. I know there are some who look with what 
I believe to be a short-sighted timidity and false prudence 
upon such views. They are apt to teli us — “ Beware of 
filling the youthful mind with an impetuous tumult ef turbu- 
lent, fancies ; teach him, rather, to be content with his position 
— do not indUce*him to f iancy that he is that which he is not, 
or to aspire to that'- which he cannot achieve.” In my mind, 
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^ese aje superficial delusions. He who enters the world 
finals bilevel. It is the solitary being, the isolated inditidual 
alone, in his solitude, *vho maybe apt to miscalculate his 
powers, anc^ mtsunderstand his character. But action tgaches 
hhn the truth, even ?f it be a stem one. Association offers 
him the best criticism m the world, and I will venture to say 
that if h^ belong to the Athenaeum, though when he enters 
it he may think himself a genius, if ryiture has*not«given hip* 
a creative and passionate soul, before a week has elapsed he 
will become a very sober-minded individual. I wish to damp 
no youthful ardour. I c&h. conceive what opportunities such 
an institution js this would* have afforded to the suggestive 
mind of ^youthful Arkwright. I can conceive wh^t a nursing- 
mother*such an institution must have been to the brooding 
genius pf your illustrious and venerated Dalton* It i$ the 
asylum of the ^elf-formed ; it is the counsellor of those who 
want counsel, but it is not a guide that will mislead, and it is 
the last place that # will fill the minf of man with false ideas 
and false conceptions. He reads a newspaper, and his conceit 
oozes out after reading a leading article. He refers to the 
library, and the calm wisdom of centuries and sages moderates 
the rash impulse of juvenescence. He finds new truths in 
the lecture-room, and he goes home with a conviction tTiat 
he is not so learned as he imagined. Ift the discussion of a 
great question with his equals in station, periiaps he finds he 
has his superiors in intellect. ^Jhese are the means by which 
the mitfd of man is brought to a liealfby state, by which that# 
self-knowledge that always has been lauded by sages may be 
most securely attained. It is a rule of universal virtue, and 
from the^enate to the counting-house will be found of uni- 
versal application. Then, to the youth of Manchester, repre- 
senting the civic youth of this gre^ county aadj this great * 
district, I jiow appeal. Let it never be naid again that the 
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fortunes of tfcis institution were in danger. Let them tahe 
advantage qf this horn' of prosperity calmly to 'examine and 
deeply to comprehend the character of that institution in 
which their best interests are involved, and which for them 
may afford a relaxation which brings'’ no pang, and* yields 
information which may bear them to fortune.' It is to them 
I appeal with confidence, because I feel I am pleading their 
fause — vfith confidence, because in them I repose my hopes. 
When nations fall, it is because a degenerate race intervenes 
between the class that created and the class that is doomed. 
Let them then remember what has been done for them. 
The leaders of their community have not been remiss in 
regard to their interests. Let then! remember, that when 
the inheritance devolves upon them, they are not*vonly to 
enjoy but to improve. They will some day succeed to the 
high places of this great community ; let them recollect those 
who lighted the way for them ; and when they have wealth, 
when they have authority,' when they have power, let it not 
be said that they were deficient in public virtue and ^public 
spirit. When the torch is delivered to tl;em* let them also 
light the path of human progress to educated man. 
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nam, there have been occasions in the history of this 
country when votes similar to these have been pro- 
posed to the House, whqp Members have entered 
into criticisms on tlje conduct of commanders and the policy 
of Minister^ but, I am sure, however much we may venerate 
Parliamentary ffre^edents, that the House must have sym- 
pathized with the noble Lord, * when he said that to- 
night there would be no difference of opinion upon the na- 
tion he was about to submit to our notic^ The noble Lord « 
has treated the theme which h # e has introduced in a man- 
ner so entirely worthy of it? interest, that it would be unneces- 
sary and unbecoming in me to cTiter into any detail of those 
actions which have recently cpmmanfl&l the admiration of 
the world. But I feel I am expressing the opinion of all 
present, when I sa/ that this is no common war, that will 
some daybe covered with the mere dust of history. I feel 
that this is a war which will rank with those ^reat struggles 
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which produce not only historians, but, in time, ev$n *poqis, 

to celebrate their lasfing achievements; like those famous 
deeds of the Crusades handed down to the wonder and ad- 
miration of man — and many of which have been accom- 
plished in the memorable region where these great exploits 
, are occurring. If I may be permitted for a moment to al- 
lude to what seems. to be a characteristic feature; there is a 
singular 'completeness, in this the first campaign of the allied 
armies which has scarcely attracted observation. The cam- 
paign opens by the ahied* troops taking by storm one of the 
most difficult positions in the worfd — an almost impregnable 
position 1 ; and it concludes, virtually, two months afterwards, 
by the sai?ie forces defending a similar position from a srmi 
lar attack by an immense host. Thus we see, boish' in as- 
sault and defence, the same troops exhibiting the same 
admirable and unequalled qualities. Between these two 
almost epic events, I ougjht not to forget that there is a bril- 
liant episode — that figtty- of Balaklava — that was a feat of* chi- 
valry, fiery with consummate courage, and bright with flash- 
ing valour ; and though I cannot presume; with the authority 
of # che noble Lord, to single out the names of great com- 
ipanders for the applause of the House of Commons, I calT? 
not forget, I cannot refrain from calling to your recollection, 
that the two commanders oa that memorable occasion lately 
sat among us dn these benches, and that they, I am sure, will, 
peculiarly value the sympathy of the colleagues whom they 
have quijted. Sir, the noble Lord has very properly said that 
it is not for the House to crificize the tactics and strategy of 
campaigns ; but it is open to us to draw some moral conclu- 
sions from the great events which are passing .around us, 
and we may at least draw this from the war which has 
broken auf. I think* what has occurred has shown that the 
arts of peace practised by a free'people are not enervating. 1 
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th^k th^ deeds to which the noble Lord has inferred, both 
among tha commanders and commoif soldiers, ^ave shown 
that education has not »a tendency to diminish, but to re- 
fme^and raige, *the standard of the martial character^ In 
these we may proudly recognise the might and prowess of a 
free and ancient people, led by their natural and traditionary 
chiefs. These are all circumstances a^d conditions which 
are favourable to our confidence in the progress of civiliz^ 
tion, and flattering, I hope, to the consciousness of every 
Englishman. 

There is one point up oft. which I could have washed that 
the^ noble Lord # had also torched — I know there •were so 
many subjects that he could not avoid touching t^at I share 
the admiration of the House at the completeness with which 
he-secmed to have mastered all his themes; but "when *the 

noble Lord fecalled to our recollection the deeds of admir- 

• • 

able valour and of heroic conduct which have been achieved 
upon the heights o t Alma, of Balaclava, and of Inkermann, 

I coultt ha¥C wished that he had also publicly recognized 
that the deeds *?)f*heroism in this campaign had not been 
merely confined to the field of battle. We ought to remem- 
ber the precious lives given to the pestilence of Varna and 
to the inhospitable shores of the B4ck Sea ; these men, in 
my opinion, were animated b>*as herofc a spirit as those* 
'who have yielded up thflr li^es amid the flash of artillery 
and the triumphant sound of tftimpets. No, Sir, language 
caaajiot So justice to the endurance of §our troops under the 
extreme and terrible privations which circumstances have 
obliged them to endure. The high spirit of an English gen- 
tleman might have sustained him under circumstances which 
he could not 'have anticipated to encounter ;• but the same 
proud patience has been found am<*ng the rahk* and file. 
And it is these moral quahti.es that have contributed as much 

21 — 2 
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as others apparently more brilliant to those great victories 
which we a*e now ackftowledging. 

Sir, the noble Lord has taken a vase arid gracious .course 
in combining with the thanks which he is' about to pro- 
pose to the British army and navy the thanks also "of the 
.House of Commons to the army of our allies. Sir, that 
alliance which has-* now for some time prevailed between 
<he two great countries of France and Britain has in peace 
been productive of advantage, but it is the test to which it 
has been put by recent circumstances that, in my opinion, 
will tencF^more than any other cSuse to confirm and con- 
solidate ’that intimate union. That alliance. Sir, is one that 
does not depend upon dynasties or diplomacy.. e It is one" 
which has been sanctioned by names to which we w all look 
up with respect or with feelings even of a higher character. 
The alliance between France and England \vasj inaugurated 
by the imperial mind of % Elizabeth, and sanctioned by the 
profound sagacity of Cromwell ; it exists, now not more from 
feelings of mutual interest than from feelings qf mutual re- 
spect, and I believe it will be maintained by a noble spirit 
of Emulation. 

^Sir, there is still another point upon which, although with 
hesitation, I will advert for a moment. I am distrustful of 
my own ability to Heal becomingly with a theme on which 
the noble Lofd so well toqphccf; but nevertheless I feel 
that I must refer to it. IVas glad to hear from the noble 
Lord that he intends *to propose a vote of condolence with 
the relatives of those who have fallen in this contest. Sir, 
we have already felt, even in this chamber of public assem- 
blage, how bitter have been the consequences of this war. 
We . cannot throw our eyes over the accustomed benches, 
where wd rfiiss Wny cv gallant and genial face, without feeling 
our hearts ache, bur spirits sadcieh, and even our eyes mois- 
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V>i. Byt if # that be our feeling here when we miss the long 
companions of our public lives and labours, what must be 
the anguish and* desolation which now darken so many 
hearths ! hjever, Sir^ has the youthful blood of this ^coun- 
tr/becn so profusely lavished as it has been in this contest, 
—never has # a greater sacrifice been made, and for ends* 
which mofe fully sanctify the sacrifice. •• But we can hardly 
hope now, in the greenness of the Wound, tluft etfen thest; 
reflections can serve as a source of solace. Young 
women who have become widows alyiost as soon as they 
had become wives — mothers who have lost not*only their 
sons, but the bi^thren of those sons— hea^ls of families who 
liave see» -abruptly close *all their hopes of an^heredjjtary 
line — tffese are pangs which even the consciousness of ^uty 
performed, which even the lustre of glory won, cannot easily 
or speedily ^alleviate and assuage. But let us indulge at 
least in the hope, in the conviction, that the time will come 
when the proceedings of this evening may be to such per- 
sons a^sourne of consolation — when sorrow for the memory 
of those that are ^departed may be mitigated by the recol- 
lection that their death is at least associated with imperish- 
able deeds, with a noble cause, and with a nation's gaa- 
titude. 




— f 

THK ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS, JANUARY S o, 1855. 

|FTER the removable admissions which have been 
made in the course of this debate by Members of 
the Government, it is unnecessary' for' me to-night 
at *all to indulge in that “slow” process which the right 
bon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer has bocft- 
reminded of by an hon. Baronet (Sir E. B. Lytton), and to 
which he so good^hum ouredly alluded. Sir, this debate was 
commenced by an hon. and learned Gentleman* to whom we 
always listen with attention' and respect ; and when he sud- 
denly ceased from ^dressing us, remembering that he was 
an accomplished orator, Y almost at first supposed* ‘that 
it was an artifice of rhetoric when he merely moved the 
resolution which he has now, Sir, placed in your hands ; foi 
if there evor were a resolution upon a g^eat question of 
national interest submitted to the House of Common*' 

* Mr. Roebuck. 
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g^iich required no arguments to support it 4 and no arts 
of ^rato\y to enforce it and recommend it to tjlie adaption 
oflhe House, it -was, in my opinion, the resolution which 
the hon, and Jearned Gentleman submitted to us on Fri- 
dof last ; because, before the hon. and learned Gentleman 
had risen, in ifUr^uance of his notice, to bring that resolu- 
tion befoiie Sur consideration, a noble JLord, who had been 
but within a few hours the Chief Jdinister ©f tiie Cro\yi 
in this House, had admitted the case of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman — had macFc a public declaration 
which, in my mind, rendered the step taken by the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield not only justifiable, but 
rfacessar^ inevitable ; # and it appeared 'to me ^ impossible, 
after the admission, or rather the declaration, of the fioble 
Lord, that any gentleman in this House could have found 
himself j unified in opposing the motion of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. 

•This will bring me to the lasf observations of the Chan- 
celloi;of the Exchequer. The righf hon. gentleman has taken 
the instance inquiry into the Walcheren expedition, 

and has said to my right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole), • You 
have urged upon us what is a false resemblance between the 
present state of affairs and that which existed at the time of 
the investigation into Walchereg; and I \dll show you points oT 
difference which you cannot contest.” I entirely agree with 
the right hon. Gentleman tht*Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
There «ire points of difference betw^n the present case and# 
ffrat of the inquiry into Walcheren. No Minister of the 
Crown, in the case of the Walcheren expedition, had come 
forward §nd said that the state of affairs in his mind de- 
manded inquiry — that, with all the advantages of his official 
position and of his accumulated Parliamentary experience, 
there waspn that state gf affairs something inexplicable to 
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lim. In the % c'ase of Walcheren, instead of the First Min^v 
,er of the Crown in this House making suclr admissions, 
/ou Had him urging the inexpediency of the course, and 
elling us that information was not required in many par- 
ticulars, and that in others it was inexpedient to give’*it. 
After all the arguments of the Chancellor, of 1 the Exchequer 
apon this parallel between the present circumstances and 
those which attended the inquiry into Walcheren, let us for 
a moment remember what are the circumstances which we 
have to consider, and let ils take that broad and common 
;ense view of them which the people of this country have 
br sometime adopted. • 

You do not deny that a great has perish ec} in a cfis- 
;ant Country to which it has been sent. The Chancellor of 
he Exchequer says that the amount of our loss has been 
unrepresented and exaggerated. He says tha* it was an 
xrmy of 54,000 men, or 56,000 men, and th&t there afe 
30,000 still bearing arms, "and that only 24,000, or 26,000, 
therefore have perished.' Is not that then, I ask, a subject 
worthy of inquiry ? But the Chancellor pf -the Exchequer 
xt the same time dilates upon the contradictory accounts 
which exist upon the subject. Well, then, is there not sonig 
ground for inquiry, when it is a question whether 20,000 
br 30,000 British tsoops hav<e disappeared ; when the First 
Minister of the#Crown in this House tells us, with the ad- 
vantage of his official expe*i€nce, that the causes of that 
loss are inexplicable tp.him, and when the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer tells us that the greatest misconceptions and mis- 
representations exist upon the subject?. I ask you, is not 
that a fair ground for inquiry into a subject so interesting to 
the people of $ris country ? But, says the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, ^stili harping upon the instance of Walcheren, 
would you justify yourselves *ia the present case by 
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slaving recourse to means and measures wlucji in that in- 
stance ifiight have been justified because the transactions to 
which they referred were concluded ? But the Chancellor 
■of the Exchequer has misconceived, or has for a moment 
forgotten, the nature X)f the motion of the hon. and learned 
Member for Sheffield. The motion of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman it? not to inquire into the conduct of the war; it 
is not a motion which requires us to^ call befqre qs French 
and English witnesses, the authorities of rival armies, persons 
connected with different countries, and owning a different 
allegiance. 

The motion of the hon. and learned Gentleman is tp inquire 
into the condition of th£ arjny before Sebastopol, and whether 
that eo*i<3ition has been occasioned by the maladministra- 
tion of the Government departments connected with* the 
army. lVo^ Sir, that is a simple issue ; but I doubt whether 
it is an issue wliich can be raised and investigated at the con- 
clusion of the war. Suppose thftt the present war were to 
last as long as the*iate war, could jou at the end of twenty 
years pretend to inquire into the condition of the army 
“ now ” before Sebastopol ? It might be a legitimate cqurse 
to postpone to the conclusion of the struggle the discussion 
of the principles and policy upon which it had been con- 
ducted ; but the present question af)per/s to me to be of # 
an instant and urgent character, and which, jf ever inquired 
into, can only be inquired intuit this moment. Then the 
right hqp. Gentleman dwells upon the inevitable character 
of*an investigation of this kind by Parliament into the ad- 
ministration of those in office, and he says that it is a 
mockery whether before a select Committee, or before a 
Committee of the whole House — the investigation is a 
■ mockery, because, he says, that carrying thq, motion for in- 
quiry is clearly a censure # upon the Government. But that 
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was not the f bpinion of Sir S. Romilly in tHe debase 
upon., the Walcheren «expedition. I quote a name, 1 <3ir, 
still ^remembered and respected p by the Whig party. 
Sir S. Romilly, meeting an objection of this kind, said, 

“ If you lay down that doctrine, you *may as well lay dfrwn 
the doctrine that a man is condemned .because he is put 
upon his trial.” 1 c 

Well, £ir, we have now before us the motion of the hon. 
and learned Member for Sheffield, to which there appear to 
be, so far as I can collect the course of the debate, three 
main objections. The first objection is that of my hon. 
friend tjie Member for West Norfolk (Mr. Bentinck) that it 
is a censure upon the Commander of th£ Forces in die 
Crimea. Now, Sir, if I thought that by any ingenuity the 
language ‘of the motion could be construed into a censure 
upon the conduct of Lord Raglan, or of any general officer 
in the Crimea, I should be the last man who would vote for 
it, or vffio would in any*way sanction it ; but I cannot, I 
confess, in any way apply to it such an interpretation : and I 
declare, if I had written the motion myself entertaining those 
feelings towards Lord Raglan to which I have referred, that 
I could not have devised language wffiich I should have 
imagined would be less likely to be supposed to convey the 
1 slightest imputation* against, the noble Lord. The motion 
refers to the condition of the army, to its physical condition . 
in that country. It wishes tr^n quire how far that condition, 
which we so much deplore, and which we believe to be so 
calamitous, has been occasioned by the conduct of any 'de- 
partment of the Government. How, therefore, can such an 
interpretation be placed upon it? Nor do I believe that it 
is one which £an, for a moment, be entertained. 

The second ^objection to this motion is that it is of an - 
unconstitutional a*id inconvenient* character. That I have 
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already sufficiently touched upon in adverting to the instance 
of'-WalcJierfen, which the Chancellc* of the Exchequer has 
introduced to our notice to-night. I confess I do ndt think 
that any inconvenience would occur from any Committee of 
the House'of Comrfions visiting the heights of Sebastopol. 
We have to Consider whether there shall be an inquiry 
into a specific subject — the condition of the army. Such 
an inquiry I believe to be perfectly constitutional, and, in 
my mind, it would not be inconvenient. 

But then, Sir, comes the third*and main objection to the 
motion of the hon. arnfr learned Mefaiber for Sheffield, and 
that is that it conveys, as the Chancellor of the* Exchequer 
s?iys, a £cjnsu*e upon fhc .Government, err, as a colleague of 
his wllo preceded him stated, it implies a want of confidence 
ip. the Administration. Now, Sir, let us* endeavour 
to unSersJand what is meant by the want of confidence 
•which this^motion is said to carry. I think we have a right 
to ask from the Government, who are resisting the motion, 
on tjie ground that it implies a w&nt of confidence — I think 
we have a right jto ask them this question — In what Govern- 
ment does it imply a want of confidence? Does it .imply 
a want of confidence in the Administration which existed 
forty-eight hours ago ? But the noble Lord, late the First 
Minister of the Crown in thi$ House, #has quitted that Go 
vernment ; and he has quitted it with a happy description of 
the feelings that prevailed £iiong its members, and oi the 
cordiality which animated their councils. I do not think^. 
fherefore, that the Governntent will resist this motion on the 
ground that it is a want of confidence in the Cabinet as it ex- 
isted wtfh the noble Lord the Member for the City of Lon- 
don as a Mf mber of it. Well, then, is it a declaration of want 
of confidence in the Cabinet as it now exjsts £ But we are 
told almost from the Tijeasury bench that; whatever may be the 
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effect of thi$ motion — whether the Government win 61 
whether they lose — the* event is to be followed by the abdi- 
cation of all self-confidence on their owh part. Do they 
then object to our voting a want of confidence in an Ad- 
ministration which tells us that the 'moment it is over, 
whatever maybe the result of the motion^' they will con- 
sider themselves as no longer worthy the confidence of 
Parliament? *Well, then, is the objection to this motion 
that it implies a want of confidence in the Government that 
is to be ? That is a question we have a right to ask. Hard 
has been Che fate of the House of Xommons of late years. 
It has often been called upon Vo vote confidence in men 
with whose principles it was unacquainted, but it rever has 
yet been called upon to vote confidence when it did not 
know either the principles or the men. Well, then, when 
we are asked to pass a vote of confidence in the Govern- 
ment, or to convey censure, the right hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite who have addressed us, I have always argued this 
case as if the present motion was an attack upon an indivi- 
dual Member of the Cabinet. The whole 'of this case has 
been'- argued by the Government as if this were a personal 
attack upon the Minister of Wan 

Now, Sir, for my part I beg to disclaim, in language as 
clear as I can expre^ my meaning in, that I entirely protest 
against that Partiamentary conducf which signals out one 
member of a Cabinet, and, ofi r the pretence of criticizing the 
administration of his department, visits him with a censu r e 
from which the other members of the Cabinet, his colleagues, 
are to be exempt. I have had occasion in other instances to 
maintain these opinions, and I have ever acted upon chem. I 
have been asked myself — it was not an appeal made to me 
n confidence^, and therefore, though I will mention no names? 
I think I am not d6ing wrong in speaking of it here — I have 
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[keen asked, of course by members of the? party opposite, 
whether I could support a vote of censure upon the D.vke of 
Newcastle? There must be many who now hear me who 
►must be cognisant of the truth of what I am stating. ^ This, 

I l&lieve, w$s sometifhe before the period to which the right 
hon. Gen tie mail has referred as the first inauspicious day 
when he heard the administration of the War Department 
was in disfavour. I say, then, I f have boon ,asked b,y 
hon. Gentlemen upon the other side of the House 
whether I would support a vote of censure upon the 
Duke of Newcastle, aftd have been assured 4.hat such 
a motion, if proposed, would be sure to be i*issed by 
a**decisive majority. # BuJ; I said, as I say now, that I 
nevef wifi, directly or indirectly, be a party to any motion 
in this House the object of which is to select one meAiber 
of the Cabinet and make him the scapegoat of a policy, for 
which the wliole of his colleagues are equally responsible. 

Now, Sir, it is the fashion, in order to make this manage- 
ment of the case palatable for those who are opposed to the 
Duke of Newcastle — it is the fashion to say, that this is a 
vote against the maladministration of his office. Well* it is 
not for me to defend the Duke of Newcastle. We have had 
the character of the Duke of Newcastle painted by his col- 
leagues, and I have no doubt their expressions are still fresh' 
in the ear and memory of the House. I ck> not subscribe 
to their justice. I only refer* to them as coming from an 
authentic quarter, and which therefoj$ must be supposed to » 
dfaw a character which at lfiast deserves attention. It is 
not merely the colleague who has quitted him who gives us 
an interpretation of his official shortcoming, but his yet re- 
maining colleagues bear equal testimony in an elaborate 
manner, that the Duke is alike deficient in energy and in 
experience. Well, Sir, it is not for me t© dispute the judg- 
ment of a Minister made by his own colleagues ; but, so far 
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am I from wishing to argue this case, or to conduct this 
debate in any unfair spirit to the Duke of Newcastle, thac I 
am bound to say that, though I cannot but ascribe to the 
maladministration of the affairs of his office many of those 
disasters the existence of which no one can deny and tew 
can palliate — although I cannot but do this, yet I am bound 
to say, I am not at aid certain that there was one other mem- 
ber of the Cabinet who., placed in the same situation, would 
not have carried on affairs equally unsatisfactorily. 

If we come to the administration of offices, so far as the 
conduct of the war is concerned, the Duke of Newcastle is 
not the only Minister who, in the administration of liis office, 
is in my mind entitled to the notke of Parliament. There 
is another Secretary of State, who, from the nature 1 of his 
office, is much concerned in the administration of affairs with 
regard to the conduct of the war. It is the nable Lord the 
Secretary of State opposite (Lord Palmerston), whose energy 
and experience, we are # told, are our oply compensation 
for the disasters we have experienced, and the a calamities 
which the Duke of Newcastle has brought about. *The noble 
Lord, having the militia entirely under his superintendence, 
exercises, of course, considerable influence over the conduce 
of the war. Now, what has been the administration of his 
office ? What has he done ?■. On the 6th of last February 
the noble Lord 1 gave notice to thL House that he should 
ask leave to bring in bilk for the establishment of the 
“Irish and Scotch mityia. - There was not- the slightest 
resistance offered to measures so wise, so important, so 
urgent. Well, February passed, and the bills were not 
introduced, though unopposed. They were not intro- 
duced by a Cabinet which must at that moment have 
known that wan? if not inevitable, was at least impending. 
February passed. '-March arrived. « On the 28th. of March 
war was declared. One would have supposed that Ministers 
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<^ho had decUr<?d war, who must have knovvh that a militia 
was. the bn ly* sure basis of a reserve in this country, vsould 
ndT for a moment • longer have delayed the introduction of 
these important bills respecting the Scotch and Irish militia. 
BuJ^these biHs, promised in February, promised in March — 
on the 28th of *vhich month, as I said, war was declared — 
April passed? and these bills were not introduced. May 3 
passed away; June passed, and these l^ills w^re ijot intro- 
duced; but not till after Midsummer did the noble Lord 
the Home Secretary, who, we are *t old, is the only man who 
can conduct the war, introduce these* two bills for the es- 
tablishment of the Scotch and Irish militia. conse- 

quence was, wef were at*waj ; the regiments of the line were ' 
taken fir^m “Ireland, the English militia was sent To garrison 
Ireland, and this country was left quite undefended, while, 
at'the same, time, the means of supplying our resources 
were proportionately diminished. 

I* should like to know, if the Duke of Newcastle had done 
this, whether his colleagues would riot have been pretty sure 
to have bh&onejjjt forth in his catalogue of misadventures 
and maladministration? It happens, however, to be ii\ the 
department of another Secretary of State, who, in the admini- 
stration of his office, is such a paragon of Ministerial adroit- 
ness and ability that we are told, he fs th§ only man, who can* 
make up for the laches bfjhis colleagues. Sir* I say this with 
sincerity, and, I believe, in a s§jrit of constitutional justice. 
I will ngt doubt that the Duke of Newcastle was placed in 
an* office which he was not equal to, * for all his colleagues, 
with the exception of one right hon. Gentleman, have assured 
the House in the most elaborate manner that that was the case. 

But, Sir, I say the Duke of Newcastle has done nothing 
*for which his colleagues in the first place arg nqt as respon- 
sible as himself. He w^s placed in* a r\pw office, with the 
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most laborious duties, and at a period of such crisis .and diffi- 
culty; it peculiarly became the colleagues of the Duke of 
Newcastle, who must have been well aware of what he was 
doing, to have sustained him with their comisel and their 
sympathy ; least of all did it become them, when he was in- 
volved in a difficult position, as he is at present, to have 
quitted him ; or, if they remained with him, to haye risen in 
the Hou&e of Commons in order to decry his abilities and 
denounce his administration. 

I have no personal or political relations with the Duke of 
Newcastle. 1 need not remind die house that there are 
many reasons why that is not a very popular name on this 
side of the House. The Duke of Newcastle, as a politician, 
was trained and bred on the Conservative benches ; he owed 
his introduction to, and his success in, public life to this 
party; and, in our opinion, he conducted himself to this 
party, at a particular moment, with an acerbity of feeling and 
an ambiguity of conduct which, in his present forlorn con- 
dition, we can well afford to forget But, Sir, I protest against 
the convenient method which now is brought into a habit of 
placing all these disasters upon either the maladministration 
of an individual or the ill-working of a system. Whatever 
may be the faults of that system, when worked by able men, 
it has accomplished great things. I shall not enter into 
that branch of die question at thisjiour of the night, because 
I believe that the calamities which we all deplore have not 
been brought about^only, or even principally, by faults of 
administration, but rather by an erroneous policy, for which 
certainly the Cabinet must have been responsible, and not 
a solitary Minister. I think the designs of the Cabinet were 
hastily conceived. I think they attempted to accomplish 
them wit;h inadequate means. I think that they were in 
sufficiently advise^ of the nature qf the enterprise in which 
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»\bey hid 1 embarked ; and that they showed throughout the 
whole c*opc£ption and management Of their scheme a$want 
oTForesight, of firmness l of depth, of energy, and of all those 
■resources which became a Ministry who had embarked, in an 
cnftrprise dj such va^t importance. 

Why, Sir, th£ right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Has been this very evening Referring to the Wal- 
cheren Expedition. I remember th,ose debates, nnd I aip 
sure the noble Lord the Secretary of State opposite (Lord 
Palmerston) must also remember them. I am only a reader 
of those debates, but he #Vas a listener. I remember it was 
pointed out by very able M^mbers of this House uthat the 
Government ot that day were so ignorant that they had en- 
deavoured by a coup-de-main to take one of the strorfgest 
fortresses in Europe, and were surprised to find, when about 
to accomplish that project, that the fortress was defended 
more strongT^than they had been led to believe. Substitute, 
Sir,* Sebastopol for Antwerp, and you have the history of the 
present expedition. But it was held to be a great misde- 
meanour on tha^art of that Ministry to have undertaken a 
scheme which involved the siege of so strong a fortress with- 
cmt having previously obtained ample and accurate informa- 
tion as to its defences. Why, we now hear from the Ministers 
themselves that they were surprised at &e resistance which' 
had been experienced there, and the strength of the place 
before which our army under tfteir directions have sat down. 
And then we are told the ill-adminisfci$tion of an individual 
Minister easily accounts for* the disastrous consequences 
which must necessarily result from such a gross want of 
statesmanlike sagacity. The noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) 
the other night defended himself on account ctf his conduct 
during an autumnal tour. But it is nq]t so mitch of autumnal 
tours that \ye complain as> of winter campaigns. 

22 
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The Secretary of State for the Crlonies to-nighty and the* 
Secretary at War the ojher night, taunted us wi|h our timid 
opposition to the Government. The Secretary of State* 
the Colonies, when he acceded to office some months ago, 
made*his first appearance in that capacity by taunting % us .for 
not bringing forward a vote of want of copfid'ence in the 
•Government. He has returned to-night to his suggestion of 
that political remedy* I think we have had quite enough of 
these tatuits from the right hon. Secretary. I am not ashamed 
to say we have exhibited a. timid opposition to the Govern- 
ment. That has not been because we were afraid of the 
Government, or the consequences of our opposition if we 
undertook: it ; but .because we were timid on account of the 
unparalleled disasters which we found accumulating oyer the 
country. ,We did so because the country was involved in 
war, and, whatever might.be our opinion as to the impolicy 
which occasioned that war, we felt it our duty 'cordially t9 
support the existing Government in carrying on the war with 
vigour and efficiency, ^nd if we now ••offer no longer a 
“ timid opposition,” it is because we find that, notwithstand- 
ing the support we gave them — notwithstanding the fact 
that*there has been no vote, either of money or of men, which 
w Ql have not cordially supported — notwithstanding the fact 
.that during all this agitating period there has been only one 
measure connected with the' war which the Opposition has 
resisted, and that was a measure universally condemned by 
the country — notwithstanding the Parliament and the country 
alike have upheld thefii} have pjaced in their hands unlimited 
means, and have offered at no time a criticism on their acts, 
the Ministry have so mismanaged affairs that they have 
broken up from their own incapacity, and have placed 
the army of England in its perilous and calamitous con- 
dition. 



The ^ghtJiQn. 'Gentleman the Chancelloi^of the Exchequer 
'commenced his speech by dilating on the terms of perfect 
confidence which have prevailed from the first anjbng till 
the* members of the* Coalition Government. The House 
ljgtened with* tender surprise to the revelations of tte right 
Ron." Genfcleman, and, with that admirable consistency of 
which the .Chancellor of the Exchequer is so consummate^ 
master, *he concluded his description ^f this affectionate and 
perfect confidence existing between all thesfc gentlemen by 
assuring the House that neither he nor his colleagues were 
aware twenty-four hours before it \ps known to the public 
of the important secession of the noble Lord tRe leader ot 
# the House gf Commons* Notwithstanding this unbroken 
confidence, it seems tlutt some of the Cabinet had to walk 
down to this House and, from their accustomed^ places, hear 
•for the first time that their leader had quitted his post* The 
most implant speech made during this debate, which it is 
impossible to pass over unnoticed, was the speech of the 
noble Lord theJate President cjf the Council, in which he 
explained to the House the reasons which had induced him 
to quit office. *1 listened to that speech with a feeling shared, • 
I am sure, by the vast majority of the House. I list&ied to 
that speech with amazement. It seemed to me ^ was 
listening to a page from the Memoirs of Bulb Doddington . 
Such an all-unconscious admission of profligate intrigue is 
not to be matched in that record which Commemorates the 
doings of another Duke of ’'‘Newcastle, who was a Minister 
of Eftgland when the House o£ •Commons was led by 
Sir Thomas Robinson, and when the Opposition was actu- 
ally carried on by the Paymaster of the Forces and the 
Secretary at War. 

We are -perpetually told that it is ou* blessed lot to 
live in an age of progress, and. yet w^ htive this con- 
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fession in our purer days of a new morality that the 
nobler.. Lord the late President of the Council % goes\ to 
the Prime Minister, and tells him that, in consequence 
of, I will not say his “ antiquated imbecility,” as the noble 
Lord Opposite (Palmerston) might, but in consequence of 
his incapability and incompetence, in consequence of not 
*reing “the active spirit of the whole machine,' *\ he (the 
Lord President) prdfjoses that one Secretary of State 
should be dismissed, and another colleague, the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire (Mr. Sidney Herbert) should 
be superseded altogether, and his office suppressed. But 
that is not" all. We all remember the combination by 
’"hicli Mr. Canning and Lord Wellesley conspired success-' 
fully to eject' Lord Castlereagh from the Cabinet,* ar i the 
recollection of those deeds is still a stain upon the memory 
of Mr. Canning. But there was this in the lasf instance 
which exceeds the conduct of the Cabinet which con- 
ducted the affair of the Walcheren expedition, there was 
this difference — the colleague for whose behest and benefit 
the conspiracy was intended, was not at^east' selected 
as the authority to rebuke with Spartan severity, with 
more than Lacedemonian rigour, the illustrious conspirator 
who had sacrificed himself in his disinterestedness of friend- 
ship. 

The noble Lo^d the Secretary of State (Lord Palmer- 
ston) performed his part in a feeling manner. The noble 
Lord was sincerely shocked at the conduct of the. Lord 
President of the Council quitting his colleagues without 
due notice. I should have thought the memory of the 
noble Lord (Palmerston) might have softened his language 
of rebuke; for, if he could only recall a period some 
twelve months ago, if I recollect aright, the noble Lord 
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Squally as suddenly — at as perplexing a moRignt — when the 
jcjitefction .of* peace or war hung in tlTe balance — quittftl life 
colleagues. The only.difference is, that on that occasion 
'the noble Lortl did not condescend to give us an emana- 
tion 5s candid as that offered to the House by the noble 
Lord the Presfdent of the Council. That noble Lord ap- 
peared to take great credit to himself because he has in* 
creased the area of his party, and hjs always i>eeu ready to 
receive men of ability who have chosen to enlist under his 
standard, and he seemed to urge* that point as if he were 
vindicating himself froirt attacks upon the existence of a 
coalition Government j but^io one objects to a combination 
fietweer^ public men who have acted in different parties^ 
The ’riftble Lord the Secretary for the Home Department was 
opce a # member of the Tory party; Lord Derby, oif the 
other han&^yas a member of Earl Grey’s Administration. 
There is no stain upon the character or honour of public 
men, or inconvenience to the ‘public service, in states- 
men, •however they may have fit one time differed, if 
they feel thenaselves justified in so doing, acting to- 
gether in public life. All that the country requires of 
public men when they do so act together is, that they 
should “ idem sentire de republic d ” — that upon all great 
questions they should entertain tlie «ame views, that ift 
subjects of policy, whether foreign or domestic, they should 
be animated by the same convictions and the same sym- 
pathies? 

But with regard to the exisiting Government — if it still 
be an existing Government — all have seen that, during 
their career, it does not appear that upon any great 
question whether domestic or external, they have been 
animated by the same spirit anc^ sympathies.. It is to' 
that circumstance that* \fe must attribute the fact that 
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thgy have beeri so unsuccessful in carrying their measures; 
or prosecuting their policy. What has been the the'Sry 
that seems to have kept together ‘the various elements 
of the* Cabinet ? The balance of po^ver in the Cabinet 
is the theory which both sides have attempted to sup- 
port. That this is so, appears from theif own, admission. 
The late Lord President is breaking up the Cabinet, * ^because 
from the hist lie anticipated injurious consequences in the 
conduct of the war from the want of experience and energy 
of the Duke of Newcastle, and yet he never objected to 
the office of Minister of War being conferred on the Duke 
of Newcastle, because it gave him the- means ,of saving the 
balance of power, and introducing as Secretary for .-the (Colo- 
nies a suppprter of his side. Thus, in the struggle to pre- 
serve the balance of power, the noble Lord was victorious., 
but he got bolder, and, not satisfied with his- success, he 
invaded the principalities, $nd attempted to drive out the 
Minister for War also. Tj|iat expedition has, however, been 
no more successful than was that of the Russians some 
few months since, and what are the consequences ? 

We are called on to decide upon the motion of the 
hon^and learned Member for Sheffield, which Her Majesty's' 
Ministers tell us they consider a vote of want of confi- 
dence. Well, Sir, that motion is before the House, and 
we must vote u'pon it. The vote 41 * which I shall give is 
one which, I believe, will be the vote of the majority 
'of the House/ Personally, I care nothing for the 'conse- 
quences, but I feel called upon to decide on an issue 
which ministers have interpreted into a question of appro- 
bation or confidence. I care not by what name it is 
called, and I 'must decide according to the' opinions I 
entertain. * Sir, 1 have no confidence whatever in the 
existing Government. I told th6m a year ago, when 
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taunted ’for "not asking the House of Gcfoynons to ratify 
jthat opinion of mine, that as tlTey had no con$derfce 
in each other, *a vote of want of confidence from this 
side of the House was surplusage. I ask the House of 
Commons, to decide if twelve months have not proved 
that I was flght in that assumption, although its accu- 
racy w£s then questioned. What confidence has lift? 
noble Lord the la e President of the Council in the 
Minister for War? What confidence have this variety of 
Ministers in each other’s counsels ? They stand before us 
confessedly as men wh0 have not that union of feelings and 
of sympathy necessary to tnable them successtijly to con- 
duct public affairs. 

; Tm late President of the Council, in scattering* some 
.compliments among the colleagues he was quitting, dilated 
upon the £>^tience and ability with which the Secretary of 
‘State for Foreign Affairs had conducted the duties of his 
department. I # am not here* to question those valuable 
qualities^ or that patience, but ? say that all the patience 
and all the ability with which the Earl of Clarendon may, 
have administered, are completely lost by scenes lil^e this, 
and when the Ministers of this country have themselves 
revealed their weakness to Foreign Courts, all the Ability 
and patience of that statesman cai^iot make up for t4ie 
weakness which is Jmown to prevail in the councils of 
England. At all times suck a circumstance must be inju- 
rious? but at the present moment ijfjnay be more than inj^i- 
Vious. Two years ago England was the leading Power in 
Europe, but is there any man" in this House who can pre- 
tend th^t she holds that position now ? If this be the case 
— if we are called upon to decide whether the House of 
Commons has confidence in the Ministry, wjjcn the debate 
is commenced by the ^secession of thejnost eminent Mem- 
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bcr of the Government — when affairs are in v, calamitous 
state, ^nd whfin we are told by the late Lord President 
tfiat the conduct of the war is intrusted to a Minister who* 
he thinks is unequal to the task — I ask the CQuntry — I ask 
this House — I ask the Ministers themselves, whether^th^y 
can complain that a Member of the Opposition Should give 
Ms vote according to the belief which he entertams^that the 
affairs of the country r.re intrusted to a deplorable Adminis- 
tration ? 
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’HOUgE eft COMMONS, FEBRUARY 24, 1855: 

MR, I am quite sure that the noble Lord X Viscount 
IjgSl Talmerston) is correct in anticipating that any ex- 
isting* Government will receive, at the present 
emergency, a liberal and candid tfUp^ort from this House ; 
but it would have been satisfactory to the House — this 
being the Conclusion of the week — if the noble Lord could 
have found it convenient to assure the House and v the 
country that a Government was actually in existence. The 
noble Lord omitted in his speech to answer the arguments 
of the right hon. Baronet the 1 ate # Firs£ Lord of the Ad-* 
miralty, and the right hqp. Gentleman the Jatc Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, against granting this committee, and he 
also majle another omission almost as^ singular, for he ap- 
pears to have forgot that which I thought we were all col- 
lected here to-day specially to hear from him, namely, that 
he at least had been successful in forming an Administration. 
If that be *the case, as all the House had hoped, I think 
ihere is some want of courtesy in the leader of^tl^p House 
of Commons permitting i^s to adjourn thi^ evening without 
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having that gratifying information made known to us aftxf 
Country. Instead of this, the noble Lord says * li So'teng 
as we possess the confidence of the *House and the country, 
we intend to do our duty to Her Majesty, 4 and to retain 
our places.” But what we want to know is, whp are *“ We.” 
^The moment, indeed, is one of great national peril. The 
emergency is granted by all. We are ready to eftend to a 
Government, ‘with less reference to party feeling than at any 
other time, a just and generous support. But it does not 
appear to me to be a severe condition to be made by Mem- 
bers of Parliament that they should at least be acquainted 
with the names of Her Majesty’s Ministers — that they 
should have the satisfaction of knowing who are the patriots 
whom they are asked to support in the fulfilment ft' these 
onerous duties under circumstances so grave and so trying. 

I am bound to say that, in listening to the* remarks of 
the noble Lord with regard to his conduct respecting the 
nomination of this important committee, I find them not 
satisfactory. I must even say that I find them incoherent. 
I did expect from the noble Lord at least an answer to the 
argumentative speeches of his late right hon. colleagues. 
B^it the noble Lord did not do so. I did expect the noble 
Lord would to-night at least vindicate the policy which now 
seems to be the cardinal point of his administration. The 
noble Lord opposed this committee when it was first pro- 
posed, and when it was supported by many hon. Gentlemen 
on his own side of* the House, and by the great 1 bulk of 
those in Opposition. He opposed it in language the most 
strenuous, and in a spirit the most uncompromising. In con- 
sequence of the decision of the House of Commons, the 
Government of which the noble Lord was a member ceased 
to exist, t 1% is mnnecf ssary for me to refer to the circum- 
stances which intervened between that vote syrd the day 
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when,th$ noble^Lord received the commission. of Her Ma> 
jfigtjTto fortn an Administration, and *1 make only on©* re- 
mark upon them, because the noble Lord has fallen into a 
gre^t inaccuracy in his reference to particulars with ^hich 
he certainly iOu^lit to have been well acquainted — I allude 
to Lord Derby’s attempts to form a Government. * Lord 
•Derby never declined, as the noble I^rd has stated, the 
exalted duty which was offered to him because he could 
not form an Administration, but # he declined it solely be- 
cause he could not form a strong Administration ; and, Sir, 
I cannot admit that the noble Lord, especially ii^ Ithe posi- 
tipji in which l^e now fipds himself, after ten days’ experience 
of his ntere felicitous enterprise, has any rigfct to pride 
himself upon his superiority over Lord Derby in that resf ect. 

•But now let us look to the conduct of the noble Kord 
with respect ^ k > this Committee — his former opposition to 
it, his present support of it, and his dealings with his col- 
leagues with respect to it. The noble Lord, when a mem- 
ber df the late Government, strenuously opposed the 
Committee to enquire into the causes which have led to the 
present condition of our army before Sebastopol, and* upon 
principle, too. The noble Lord, since he has been First 
Minister, since he succeeded in forming this strong Adminis- 
tration, over which, only a wek ago^ast Friday, he de- 
livered so' animated anfl fervent an eulogtum — for it was 
only last Friday that he congratulated the country on pos- 
sessing* a Ministry distinguished alike for administrative 
ability, political sagacity, and sufficient liberalism — the noble 
Lord, when he was called upon to form this Administration, 
formed it* — ii upon any principle— upon the principle of 
opposing this Committee of the House of* Commons to 
enquire into the condition of the a*my befort Sebastopol. 
In trying 4o form his "Government, there was, indeed, no 
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other subject v oh which there required to be any commum- 
wTStfPi between himself and his intended colleagues. They 
had all of them been members of the late Cabinet. The 
noble^Lord has confessed to-night that with regard to his 
foreign policy, which absorbs all other subjects, not the 
slightest difference exists between the Cabinet of which he 
is the chief, and that of the late Ministry of Lord Aberdeen. , 
There could be, therefore, only one question upon which a 
frank explanation would naturally take place between the 
noble Lord and his intended colleagues when he was form- 
ing his Administration. The right hon. Baronet the late 
First Lo r d' of the Admiralty explained, by a cause which 
\ve all regret, why there was not that complete qqnference 
between himself and the noble Lord which is usuar under 
such circumstances, and we have it from the right hon. 
Member for South Wiltshire, and the right {jon. Member 
for the University of Oxford — and the noble Lord has not 
in any way disputed their allegations — that the concession of 
this Committee was the' subject on which they required 
from the noble Lord, for the satisfaction of their minds, a 
clear and complete understanding, and, as I collected from 
the right hon. Gentleman, the noble Lord was of the same 
opihion then as he had previously been in the House of 
Commons, objecting to the Committee upon principle, and 
expressing his determination to resist it. 

Well, what did the noble Lord do even last Friday night ? 
He again announces tq. the House that he will resist the 
Committee ; and on what ground does he found that re- 
sistance ? Why on the ground of its not being constitu- 
tional — no paltry ground, no slight ground, but £he most 
powerful and effective objection that could possibly be 
stated. N or, Sh, this does seem to me to be very strange J 
that the noble Lord, the First Minister of the Cro\Yn, should 
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within thelspaeecf one short*— “one little ° — Aveek, be pre- 
pared/ to oo that which a week ago ht> deemed* unconst^eiA 
tianai. # And for what reason, I ask ? Simply because he is 
clftermined to remain, h*e says, Minister of the Crown^ as 
no <jth<y: person, on hk own showing, could form a strong 
Ministry. I # imagine there are many persons who could 
form a Ministry, as strong, at least, as that of the noble 
T,ord. The noble Lord votes against tfie Corpmittee — he 
speaks against it— he absolutely form? his Cabinet on the 
basis of opposing this Committee,* and, before a week has 
passed away, we find the # noble Lord* rising in his place, 
staking the existence of his povernment on cantyipg that 
Committee, ancUnot urging one single reason in favour of 
that G^githlttee being appointed, or offering tin? slightest 
argument in support of this sudden and extraordinary change 
in his policy. After having listened for hours to arguments 
which I thinlc^e answerable — to precedents with which, I 
think, the noble Lord might have grappled — to a discussion 
which I supposed \he leader of the "House of Commons 
would Save condescended to meet at least in fair debate — 
the noble Lord changes all his opinions — the opinions 
which, only a week ago, he himself described as unconstitu- 
tional, he accepts — he not only accepts them, but he make! 
them the basis of his Government. *An^ this is the man 
whose firmness, consistency, ancl energy are to save the 
country ! 

And this is the man whose firmness and energy are to 
sava the "country ! I do the *noble iLSrd injustice. The 
noble Lord did give a reason for granting this Conynittee. 
•The noble Lord has found out since last Friday,' that 
there is a strong puWic opinion in the country upon the sub- 
ject of appointing this Committee to enquire fn^o the con- 
dition of th^ army before Sevastopol, ^and into the* causes 
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that have produced that condition. He ha? founds out 
.that, there ris such an almost irresistible feeding in the 
country that no Ministry would be justified in opposing 
it Why, Sir, what a fine observer must the noble Lord 
be of the nation’s disposition — what an acute observer must 
he bf of public opinion — how skilfully must he feel the pulse 
of the public mind, if it is only since last Friday that he has 
arrived at that conclusion ! The discontent of 1 the county 
for mohths* which resulted in the overwhelming majority 
which destroyed a Government, never induced the noble 
Lord to suppose that a Committee like this was a great neces- 
sity. CaJled upon to fulfil the most responsible duties which 
a man tan be called upon to* perform — called upon to^form 
a*Government at a time when One would have*thoij£ht that 
if a man could feel deeply or think profoundly he would have 
felt and thought deeply and profoundly — the noble Lord is 
still unconscious that this Committee of Inquiry is still a 
necessity. The noble Lord is still so ignorant of the public 
mind, and unmindful of that of which -all are so conscious, 
that he forms his Government — not in oblivion*, not in 
neglect, not in forgetfulness of that necessity — but absolutely 
in* defiance of it. Administrative ability, of which we once 
heard so much, we know has vanished ; but I thought at 
least political sagacity remained. Political sagacity was, I 
supposed, repres&Iited by 'the first Minister of the Crown ; 
but after the Experience of the noble Lord’s career, and the 
speech we have heard to-night, my hopes of his triumphant 
future are less glowing than I, at first, hoped it might have 
been. I have made these observations with reference to the 
change of opinion of the noble Lord — I cannot say change 
of argument, for he offered us no reason^ I havemot changed 
my mind with regard to the necessity of 'appointing this 
Committee; although I have listened with the respect which 
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liiey deserve to. the speeches of the late colleagues of th£ 
noble I^xl-r-speechcs which I certainly expected .th ^ t 
uobfe. Lord would have answered. It has been saia that 
this is an unconstitutiorial course on the part of the House 
of £oipmon£. I hardly care to enter into that question, 
because it 1ms bfen very ably discussed ; and I do nqt know 
that I should have* adverted to it to-night, even after listen-* 
ing to the speeches of the right hon.ySentlemen opposite, 
had it not been for an observation of /the right hofi. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University oi Oxford. I have not 
come down to-night, Sir, # to enter into any debate upon the 
expedienc^or inexpediency of granting this Committee. I 
owjie down tonight by appointment, to. hear thfee state-^ 
mentt^jpw three distingufshed statesmen, and io listjfi, if 
necessary, to the answer, reply, comment, or criticism of the 
noble Lord the Fijst Minister of the Crown upon tfiose 
statements. * I certainly think the three right hon. Gentle- 
men have taken a constitutional cpurse in making their state- 
ments to the House. I am quite syre that the House would 
have f£lt greatly offended if they had not given a frank ex- 
position of their views, and I think it was a great mistake of 
the noble Lord when having, more than a year ago, seceded 
from the Government of Lord Aberdeen, he came back* to 
office without a frank explanations the House of Com^ 
mons, and I believe I express the very ^neral feeling of the 
House upon this subject. None of us ha^e come here to 
enter into a discussion whether we should have the Com- 
mittee or not. That is a question fhich hasp been settled 1 
by an overwhelming majority, and I should like to see the 
Minister who will, directly or indirectly, attempt to tescind 
it. But if is imj^esible not to notice some of the remarks 
of the right Ron. Gentlemen who have addressed us, one of 
which isj&mght to my mind by frhe obSeMtitfns of the 
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right hon. Gentleman the Member for the -University of 

llrtefe’A-V 

The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) has taunted 
my right hon. Friend the Member for Midhurst (Mr. Wal- 
pole) with appealing to precedents. -The right hon Gen- 
tleman. found that my right hon. Friend was fJ &rmed with 
precedents with which it was not very easy or convenient 
to grapple. He sa«v that those precedents had made an 
impression upon the idouse, and then he derides this appeal 
— this recurrence — to? tho force of precedents, and will not 
condescend to argue the question on so low a ground ; but, 
let me remind the House, that the question o^precedents 
,was introduced tornight by the right hon. Member for Car- 
lisle at th<2 commencement of his weighty and* rtftared 
speech. The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) said, 
“Vou have only one or two precedents 'in your favour, and 
those of a bad time.” He spoke of them as of no conser 
quence, although he by inference indicated that, if there 
were many precedents, and they were good, they might have 
a considerable effect upon the opinion of the House and of 
the country. My right hon. Friend (Mr. Walpole) quoted 
maiiy precedents, and good ones, some of which the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for the University of Oxford 
T has admitted to be completely adapted to the question be- 
fore us. There -are' objections made to some Committees of 
the House of Commons appointed to consider disastrous 
circumstances of war, because they were in committees of 
" the whole House. I will mention one precedent which has 
not been referred to to-night — and which was a Committee 
of the whole House — in the year 3779, when Lord Corn- 
wallis was examined before a Committee %f the wfiole^House 
— and what was the opinion of Mr. Burke on that subject? 
Mr. Burk's said that the Committee produced ifb^-eat effect, 



f*®m ,the ,bnstla and confusion that pervaded the House 
( during tf® time of the examination I think 
•only a precedent* in favour of a select Committee, hut it 
sjjows, from great authority, how inconvenient Committees of 
the /vlyile House may be found. If, however, you gftint a 
Committee ®f t]je whole House, you concede all the argu- 
ments whjphyou urge against Committees in a constitutional - 
point of view, and the precedents in fa^tir of Committees of 
the whole House to inquire into circi 'distances analogous to 
those which have taken place in the JJrimea are not one or 
two only, but their name js legion. 

I do irSrcsflit, howler, ty place this questioifupon pre- 
cedents, numeems as they are. They a»e to be found in* 
the ts..qp of Charles II., when an examination *took j/ace 
into the war with the Dutch and the conduct of the Duk£ of 
York ; in' the reigps^s# William III., Queen Anne, George II., 
Qeorge III.* and during the Regency. I do no$ however, 
place the question upon precedents. I say that, had there 
not been a ‘precedent to meet this instance, it was the duty 
of the 'House of Commons to frame a precedent; because 
tlv?. circumstances are grave. A fine army disappears, and 
ttye chief Minister of the Crown in this House, and the right 
hon. Gentlemen who have seceded from the Govemm&it, 
tell us that, in possession of all the? secyts of the Cabinet,* 
the causes of this disaster are to’them inexplicable. If there 
had been no precedent, it was the duty of the House of 
Commons, I maintain, under such circumstances, to have 
made a precedent ; and, notvwthstancfing all his refined and 
sustained argumentation, the right hon. Member, for the 
University of Oxford may rely upon it that the people of 
England, not^ in/tfioments of passion, but in the calmest 
periods of their existence, will always feel thaC with such an 
unparallelad’OTSKster, inexplicable by*the duef&atesmen of 
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the day, it was ^the first duty of their representatiy es to iiV- 
^ d/ISPfffi^thc cause 6f these disasters. “ But/', says *tfie‘ 
right lion. Gentleman, “ leave it to the Government. AVhy 7 
do you not leave it to the Government ? I am for inquiry,’- 1 
says the right hon. Gentleman, “but not inquiry ji this way, 
not inquiry by a Committee of the House of Commons.” 
I am perfectly ready to admit that you might, undei ordinary 
circumstances, have h t odes of inquiry more satisfactory than' 
the one that has been proposed ; but what does that come 
to ? I admit that, under ordinary circumstances, a Govern- 
ment might claim the cluty and the privilege ^inquiring into 
mal-administration, and of recommending, and even devising 
a remedy ; but the’ fact is, that in the present state .of affairs 
the Country has no confidence in the Government, it is a 

com iction* that no sincere and efficient relief could be 
• « • 1- 1 

afforded by the administration — either the last cr die present • 

I make this as a general, and not as a personal observation 

— that has made them feel that it was their own House of 
- * » 

Commons from which alone they could obtain redrew and 
satisfaction. 

Then the right hon. Member for the University of Oxford 
takes up the list of the Committee. lie seems to be very 
familiar with the opinions of all the Gentlemen upon it, and 
lie says — and this was almost the most laboured part of his 
argument, — quoting the opinion of a great authority, that 
nothing can be done effectually unless the individual who is 
employed is va favour of the task which he is engaged to fulfil. 
Apd it was considered by his friends, certainly, as a very un- 
answerable argument ; but did it not occur to him that it was 
in effect an argument against the constitution of .every Par- 
liamentary Committee that is called into existence every day 
upon every ^Dject. Why, there is not a Qqmipittee upon 
any subject which does not consist in many of its members 
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f ii^triAienffs that are Rot favourable to till .subject-matter 
ftnqmiy, and, therefore, if the argument of th^figiu,!.. \ 
Jentleman moans anything, it is good against the whole sys- 
em of Parliamentary inquiry. Is the right lion. Gentleman 
( prepared t# go so fa? as that? We have heard many sneers 
at Parliament. * We are told the Constitution is in *danger^ 
because the noble Lord at the head of Jhe Administration in 
the course of one week has changed me whole policy of his 
"Cabinet ; but certain am I that if lou wish to deal a blow 
against Parliamentary authority, you* can deal no more ef- 
fectiv e one th#i to impress on the country that t]i£ elements 
v2 r or T^amamcntary €Jmimfttec are not ’adapted £o the ef- 
fective fy^filmfeit of their purpose. The noble Lord opposite* 
instead of answering the arguments of his late colleagues 
respectyig this Committee, which a week ago he dSclarecJ was 
unconstitutUiiaj, and on which to-night lie has staked the 
'existence of his Government, has again favoured us with 
Haltering \isions an impending pe^ice. 

\ awn quite sure that, if the country believes that peace 
with honour can be secured by the noble Lord, the Ministry 
nicA,y count on the earnest support of this House. AH l can 
Say is, I hope the instructions which the noble Lord has 
given to the noble Lord the Member for the City of London 
(Lord John Russell) are conceived in*?i more frank spirit, 
and in more intelligible* language than the*communications 
which he had on behalf of Lord Derby with the right hon. 
Gentleflian, and the understanding which he jyrived at with 
his late colleagues as to the &asis on which his Government 
was formed. If the noble Lord has gone to Vieftivt to be 
the premier of ppace with a foregone conclusion in favour 
of war, that* I Ah ink, is not a satisfactory prospect for the 
^country. ^ ,1 xn?|. ^therefore, only hope thal Ail instructions 
from the First Minister the Crown hale been couched in 

23—2 
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more familiarjSpirit, and expressed in more mfellig^ble tep*is* 
’ria^tn^onditions which he (Lord Palmerston) 'apparently 
made to be the basis of his Government-^ Government 
whicfy, after ten days, has experienced a disastrous blow at a 
time when the noble Lord assures us that it is d the"utmosf- 

* v 

importance that the country should feel that it was effectively 
and strongly governed, and, when the noble Lord,* after cir- 
cumstances so discouraging to the country, after a week 
nearly has elapsed singe this unfortunate and untoward event 
has been proclaimed, does not find himself in a condition, 
at the conclusion of the Parliamentary week7*o feel, that by’ 
his exertions and all his comljinatidiifc, he can assure tl }** } 
country that his Sovereign possesses at this ifiomept a com- 
plete body of responsible advisers. 1 ‘ 


.THE END. 






